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PREFACE. 


The Afghan Pr4cis of 1927 was compiled by Mr. R. R. Maconachie, C.I.E., 
T.C.S., now Sir Richard Maconachie, who had pre'viously been Counsellor at 
the British Legation, Kabul from 1922 to 1924 and later held the post of Bjs 
Majesty’s Minister at Kabul from 1930 to 1935. He has noted in his Preface 
that there was a gap in the compilation of Summaries of Afghan Affairs from 
1893 to 1919, but has expressed the hope that as the break which Afghanistan 
made with its past in 1919 was so complete the gap may perhaps be found 
actually less serious than might have been expected. It is for this reason, the 
completeness of the break which occurred in 1919, that the present volume 
has been designed to supplement, not to replace. Sir Richard Maeonachie’s 
Precis. If Afghanistan continues along its present lines, new volumes can 
replace the present compilation, but nothing which does not reproduce it 
almost in full can replace the Precis of 1927 for those who must understand 
what they read. 

The present Volume contains a number of repetitions and a number of 
reproductions or su m maries of what has already appeared in the first Volume. 
These have been included in the confidence that they will not mislead the se- 
rious student into overlooking anything of importance, and in the hope that 
they wiE make reference to this compilation easier for those who may have 
to make a decision, or state a case, without having first had time to study 
Volume I as a whole. 

The compiler’s acknowledgments are due to the General Staff for help in 
the matter of maps and for permission to use their compilations ; and to the 
Ministers and Staff of the British Legation, Kabul, without plagiarising whom 
he could never have produced a !^6ois at all. Special acknowledgment 
is due to Sir Richard Maconachie from whose PrAcis, despatches, annual 
reports and general correspondence the compiler has quoted extensively. 

Chapter XXII, Trade Questions, was compiled with the help of M!r. 
M. A. Khattak, First Indian Trade Agent — designate at Kabul. 
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INTRODirOTORY. 

The Development of Afghanistan as a Nation. — The first chapter of 
Sir Eichard. Maconachie’s Precis on Aighjin Affairs was headed “The 
Nationoiist Movemeiit” , and traced the lase of Nationalism both in tiio Last 
generally and in Afghanistan in particular. I'he eifects and repercussuius of 
this movement can be traced in almost everytliing of importance that happen- 
ed during that period. In particular the great change which took place m 
the relations between Afghanistan and the liritish is entirely due to it. At 
the beginning of the period the position of Afghanistan was described by 
British statesmen as being one of tutelage, with India in the position of 
suzerainty. The British Government was not i“epreseuted at Kabul at all. 
The Government of India was represented by an agei3t at Kabul who was 
styled “British Agent at Kabul’'. 

The Afghan Government had no representative in I.ondon. but lt;.>d on 
agent in India, who was called “Afghan Envoy with the Governniont of 
India’’. 

By the middle of 1927, the end of the period covered by Jrfir Hit-hard 
Maconachie’s Prdcis, the respective forms of representation were as foi ■ 
lows 

Afghan Eepresentatives in London : — 

A Minister and Staff, consisting nominally of a Counsellor and three 
Secretaries. 

Afghan Eepresentatives in India : — ^ 

Consul-General at Delhi and Simla, Consuls at Bombay and Karachi. 

British Eepresentatives in Afghanistan : — 

A Minister and Staff at Kabul, the Staff including Counsellor, .Secre- 
tary, Military Attach^, Surgeon and Oriental Secretary. 

Consuls at Kandahar and Jalalabad^. 

Vts-a-vis the Indian Government, the growth of Afghan Nationalism 
took the form at first of an extreme sensitiveness and readiness to take 
offence on the one hand, and active attempts to sidetrack and belittle the 
Indian Government on the other. Internal affairs were marked by a 
desire to rush headlong along the path of 'Western progress, and to place 
Afghanistan among the comity of civilised nations by the simple process 
of Dehaving as if it had already arrived there. In external relations with 
other co\intries than India and Great Britain the same tendency could be 
traced, culminating in an orgy of treaty-making during and after King 
Amannllah’s visit to Europe. 

Sir Eichard Maconachie’s Precis closes with the events of September 
1927. By that time British diplomatic relations were on a reasonably 
satisfactory footing; diplomatic, frontier and international problems were 
in a fair way to settlement; internal affairs were being satisfactorily conso- 
lidated; and external relations with other countries were following the 
normal lines of international relationship between a new nation and her 
older neighbours. All this satisfactory development came to a sudden stop 
with a rebellion which broke out in the winter of 1928-29 and resulted in 
King Amanullah*s flight from the country and the disappearance of the cen- 
tralized stable government with which other countries had been able to 
'deal. Afghanistan’s recovery under King Nadir Shah and her 
subsequent advancement along safer lines of prepress, are the theme of the 
present volume 

mespateh from MUstor, Xsbal, -to F. O., London, Ito. 90, dated tlbe ZSrd Korember 1927 (A. S. XXII, 
. 4 «). 




PERIOD I. 

PROM THE MIDDLE OE 1927 TO THE FALL OF AMANULLAH AT 

THE BEGH^NIJNG OF 1929. 

CHAPTER I. 

I^ARRATIVE OF EVEI^TS. 

A.- GENERAL. 


... Europe.-Tliough it was in itself more of an 

external than an internal atfair, no event of tne period Lad a more imme- 
diate violent effect on every aspect of tHe development of AfaLaiiisiaa 
an King Amanullali s visit to Europe. Oflicial notification of Lis intention 
was given simultaneously by the Afghan Minister iu London to the British 
Foreign Ol^e, and by the Afghan Foreign Office in Kabul to the British 
Obarge d Airaires. The announcement was made towards the end of Sep- 
tember 1927. According to Mr. Gould^, who was Charge d’ Affaires during 
toir rrancis Humphrys’ absence on leave to England, the programme, which 
was to include visits to Rome, Paris, London, Brussels, Berlin and as many 
other capitals as could conveniently be fitted in, represented the King’s 
ambition of some years standing which he at last considered feasible owing 
to the order and tranquillity established in his country. His main reasons 
as described by Mr. Gould, were two. He hoped that the reception accorded 
to him by the sovereigns of Western Europe would enhance his prestige and 
consolidate his position, and he wished, before committing himself and his 
country to any new constructive foreign policy or further internal advance- 
ment, to widen his outlook, gain experience at first hand of European 
methods, and assimilate the views of other sovereigns on World Problems. 
A phrase used by himself^ was that he wished to give a Western orienta- 
tion to Afghan development and progress. An additional aim, which the 
King did not mention, but of which Sir Francis Humphrys had no doubt^, 
was to stimulate England and Russia in their rivalry to court his friend- 
ship. It was certain that he would attempt by couversations in England 
to initiate negotiations for a new Anglo-Afghan Treaty, and would attempt 
to obtain the promise of British assistance towards those objects which he 
considered most essential for the material progress of his country. ^ Subse- 
quent events proved these objects to be the supply of arms, ammunition and 
war material of all kinds, the tr^i-ning of cadets for the various services, 
and the improvement of trade facilities. 

The prospect of the tour was not regarded with favour by Afghanistan 
-generally. Sir Francis Humphrys’ analysis of the feelings of the country 
was as follows^ : — 


“The Pathan tribesman foresees no benefit from the tour to himself, 
but only a prospect of further unpopular social reforms and 
increased taxation. He fears the introduction of new fangled 
schemes suitable perhaps to rich European countries but 
entirely unsuited, to his thinking, to the poverty-stricken 
people of Afghanistan. The Mullahs and the orthodox party 
in general are frainldy apprehensive that the King will return 
with a Christian rather than a Muhammadan bias. On the 
other hand, the tour is heartily welcomed by the progressive 
class of the W^’estern educated Afghan as likely to lead to re- 
forms which they consider necessary for the development and 

^Tdlegnun from C. d*A., Kabu\ No. 1 < dat*=’d 25tb September 1927 (A. S. XXTT, 152). 

• Telegram from C, d’A., Kabul, to F. O., London, No* 116, dated the 2nd October 1927 (A. S* XXII^ 362). 

* Pe^ateh from Minister, Kabul, to F. O*, London, No. 95, dated tbe 4tb December 1927 fA. S. KKII, 
. 251 ^ 



aggrandisement of their country. Indeed young Aigiians ol 
this class do not hesitate to proclaim that ivabui is sliortly to 
become the universally recognised centre of education aiid 
culture in Asia”. 

>Sir Francis, moreover, foresavr trouble, if the tour was not completed by 
April, up till which time the most truculent portion of the Pathan popula- 
tion would be away in their winter grazing grounds in India. 

I’he announcement of the tour was followed immediately by a warm 
personal invitation^ from His Majesty King George V, togetlier with a 
cordial message^ from the Viceroy offering to place a special train at King 
Amanullah’s disposal for his journey through India, and to put him up in 
Delhi should he find it convenient to break journey there. The latter in- 
vitation was not particularly graciously received, and in spite of all that 
Sir Francis Humphrys could say to the contrary^ the King insisted on travel- 
ling tia Kandahar, Chaman and Karachi, performing the journey from 
Karachi to Bombay by sea. In this he seems to have been ruled by Glmlam 
Saddiq, the officiating Foreign Minister. Ghulam Saddiq would use to 
Sir Francis Humphrys’ remonstrances only the words “that the pro- 
gramme had been irrevocably fixed”. The King himself gave Sir Francis 
an interview, welcomed him warmly and said good-bye to him in equally' 
warm terms, but on the subject of visiting Delhi in propei* regal state was 
reserved and unhelpful. Sir Francis noted at this interview a remarkable 
change in the Afghan attitude towards India. While Mahmud Tarzi 
had been Foreign Minister there had been an inereasihg warmth in relations, 
but with the accession of Ghulam Saddiq to office there had been clear indi- 
cations of a new policy aiming at side tracking and belittling the Govern 
ment of India. 

The King left Afghanistan on the 29th November 1927 and embarked 
at Bombay on the I7th December 1927 for Port Said in the P. & 0. S.B. 
“Kajputana”, in which he travelled as a guest of the Indian Government. 
The British Minister went with him, leaving Mr. Gould as Chargd 
d’ Affaires. 

At the farewell banquet given the day before he left Kabul, the King 
twice called! up Sardar Muhammad Wali Khan and Mr. Gould together and 
urged them to be good friends and to help each other. Sardar Muliauimad 
Wali was to be both Eegent and Foreign Minister during the King’s- 
absence. 

The following are the important dates of the tour : — 

November 1927 — ^Departure from Kabul. 

December 17th — Departure from Bombay. 

December 26th to 3rd Jauuary 192S — Egypt. 

January 26th to Eebruary 8th — ^Paris. 

Eebmary 8th to 11th Eebruary — ^Belgium. 

Eobruary 12th to 19tb — Switzerland. 

February 22nd to 7th March — ^Berlin. 

March 13th to 5th April 1928 — ^England. 

May 3rd to 18th May — ^Russia. 

June 6th to 20th June — Persia. 

June 26th — ^Arrival at E^dahar. 

July 1st — ’Arrival in Kabul. 

King Amanullah, besides staying at Buckingham Palace as a guest of 
King George V, had an interview with His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Sir Austen Chamberlain on 14th March 1928. 

The first symptoms of rebellion folbwed rapidly on his return and by 
14^;h January 1929 King Amanullah had had to abdicate and leave Kabul. 

* rdepwa from^F. 0., London, to Minister, Kabul, No. 68, dated the 27th September 1927 (A. S. XXn 

».Te*Bg!wn»*to C. d’A, Kalipl, Ho. dated the 98th September 1»27 (A S. “Wnr 

^ ■ * Tolegum ftaak Mmiatear, KaJwa, to Wi O,* London, Ho. 126, dated the Sud November 1927 (A, 8. XXU, 
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B. internal development. 

/46. General.- — The King’s visit to Europe was but one feature of his 
intention to consolidate and develop his country on Western lines. Afglian- 
istan was to be exactly like the Western nations in every way whicn he 
could arrange, it was to have a strong army and air lorce, a iNatiunai 
bank, wireless, an airmail, mineral developments, railways, roads, schools, 
treaties with other countries, diplomatic representation, Western methods 
introduced into the services, membership of the Postal Union, political re- 
forms, and many other symptoms of civilization. Some of these had been 
given a start before his departure to Europe, some developed during his 
tour, and some came to premature and disastrous birth after his return. 

747. Purchase of Ar^ and Military Stores. — King Amanullah was 
throughout his reign anxious to‘ increase his stock of war material of all 
kinds. He required not only rifles of the newest and best pattern, but guns, 
howitzers, aeroplanes, tanks, armoured cars and everything else of the kind 
which other nations possessed. He required this armament as much for in- 
ternal security as for defence against aggression by any other country, and 
probably least of all for aggression by Afghanistan. All these objects were 
present in his mind, as in the mind of every other nation or individual main- 
taining arms, and it would be useless to try to analyse the respective import- 
ance of each. 

A request for British war materials either by gift or by purchase was 
one of the principal requests made by King Amanullah and Sardar G-hulam 
Saddiq Khan in their interviews^ with Sir Austen Chamberlain in London. 
It is interesting to see how they elicited from Sir Austen a reiteration of 
Great Britain’s desire to see Afghanistan a strong nation, and then .sud- 
denly turned to asking for the means to make her strong. The final result 
of these interviews, so far as arms were concerned, was a decision^ on Ihe 
part of the British Government and the Government of India to present 
King Amanullah with one complete battery each of 2-75 mountain gun.s, 
3'75 Howitzers, and 18-pounder field guns, with 500 .shells for each battery, 
1,000 m.ost up-to-date Lee Enfield ‘303 rifles and 100,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 3 Rolls Eoyce armoured cars and 6 Vickers Machine guns. The pre- 
sentation had not been made by the time the 1928-29 rebellion Ijroke out. 

By an agreement signed on 24th December 1928 Russia had undertaken 
to deliver considerable supplies both of artillery and of aeroplanes. ^ Por- 
tions of the consignment reached Kabul and other portions did not. 

During his travels the King ordered 6 tanks, two field batteries, one 
mountain battery and two anamunition wagons in France, but these had not 
been delivered by the time the rebellion broke out. He had also started 
negotiations for buying 50,000 1914 pattern -303 rifles and 50 million rounds 
of ammunition from a British firm. 

748. Aeroplanes. — The Afghan Air Force was manned and maintained 
. almost entirely by Russians in Afghan employ, and depended mainly both 

for new stores and for replacements on Russia. ^ 

By an agreement signed on 24th December 1928 the Russians . were to 
hand over by the end of April 1929 2 flights of aeroplanes (16 machines), 
and a number of spare parts, and one further flight of 8 machines before 
the end of the year. (This was in addition to certain other military stores 
mentioned in the agreement). Fourteen of these aeroplanes arrived in 
Kabul in May and June 1928, together with a fifteenth which was believed 
to be one presented to King Amanullah by the Polish Government. Two 
of them crashed on the way, one in British Tribal Territory in the Kurran- 
Valley. 

» Deapatoh feom F. O., London, to Murister, Kabul, No. 4?, dated the 4th April 1928 (A. S. XXJTT, 160). 
a fifom F. 0.» liondon, to Miulffter, Kabul, No. SO, dated the 11th Au^tfst 19^ 

’ Page 8 of i^ofeea ip A-, S. XXIK. 
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An aeroplane presented by the French Government reached Ivabui oia 
Aleppo, Bagtidad and Tehran in August 392b. ihree others hud arj-iced 
from Germany in July, one a present and the other two purchases. Tlic 
German pilots refused the offer of employment in Kabul, and it was doubt- 
ful if there was anyone in Afghanistan capable of hying the French 
machine. 

There were believed to be twenty serviceable machines in Kabul by the 
end of 1927, but half of these were out of action, some temporarily and some 
permanently, by the middle of 1928. 

749. Proposed National Bank and Foreign Loans. — There were se\’cral 
abortive attempts at either obtaining a loan or starting a National liaiik, 
or both. The first of the period was made in February 1928 by M. llabih 
Lotfallah.^ The British Government declined to give him either suj)f)ort 
or advice and nothing came of his proposal. In July of the same year Ma jor 
G. M. Goldsmith and partners informed the Foreign Office, [.ondoii. that 
they had been approached on behalf of the Afghan Goveniineiii to 
raise a loan of £400,000 repayable in four half-vearU' instalnuml.s. o" 
which the first £100,000 was to be spent in England on military e{iui()ment. 
Major Goldsmith claimed to have been offered the monopoly of tlie .smmr 
'trade in Afghanistan against the loan. hFegotiations for a simibir loan had 
been initiated in Paris at the same time by the Afghaii Ministf f, T’ar'is 
Commenting on these negotiations the Foreign Office wired to MinUt<l.* 
Kabul as follows2 * - nrie. 


“If It is necessary for Afghans to borrow froin abroad, it would 
be well that loan and resultant purchases should be made here 
but it is ve^ desirable that they should deal only with first 
class financial ^ houses as otherwise endles.s trouble an<l dis- 
credit on British Finance may he expected. It is thei'cfore 
highly desirable that this hawking of an Afghan lean ainon<^ 
minor houses should be stopped. 

If you see no objection, please inform Afghan Govermnm-i nrivatelv 
and urgently that if they wish to place loan in this country it 
would be advisable if in their own interests thev susnended 
(but not necessarily broke off) any negotiations in'wliich their 
representatives in Europe are now engaged until Af'dian Gov- 
ernment have consulted Bank of England to wdiom His 
Majesty s Government will be glad to introduce them . Please 
also make it perfectly clear that His Majestv’.s Government 
cannot guarantee a loan or accept responsibilitv for anv new 
negotiations begun in consequence of this advice.” 

The Minister replied.^ 

I will take first opportunity of tendering advice suggested in l-jsf 
^^graph thereof antes my instriStione are modiM withfn 

Govermnent is in orgent 

(S) Minor ho^ are approached by them because they hone to 

. -Woh firet dJssTusre 

(4) They haye no definite intention (as they have no pprfaiTi « \ 
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(6) There will be difi&culty in convincing Afghan Government that 
introduction by His Majesty’s Government to Bank of 
England" does not mean that business will be automatically 
put through with His Majesty’s Government’s blessing.” 

When some kind of warning was eventually given^ the Afghan Govern- 
ment jjrofessed not to know that any attempts to raise a loan were Seing 
made. 

In the meanwhile the negotiations in Trance reached a point where 
Mr. Gornrich agreed^ to arrange a loan of £1,000,000 sterling at 7 per cent, 
or 8 per cent, per annum, repayable in twenty years and guaranteed by the 
customs revenues of the Kingdom of Afghanistan. Another firm trading 
nndej* the name of the French British and Foreign Trust had also been 
approached in Paris on much the same terms. ^ 

The British Government held aloof from these dealings and they had 
not reached any conclusion by the time the rebellion broke out. 

750. Railways. — No actual construction of railways was undertaken, 
but a small French party, which obtained the contract in competition with 
the firm of I^enz in Berlin^ carried out surveys for lines from Chamavi to 
Kandahar, Herat and Kushk and from Kabul to Kandahar. ^ 

By the terms of their contract they would have the right to obtain 
a concession and an option on the lines. The concession would include 
mineral and irrigation rights and free gift of the land required for the 
lines. The party was believed at first to have the backing of Messrs. 
Vickers and of Sir Basil Zaharoff, but it was later® found that Sir Basil 
Zaharoff only was interested. He kept the Foreign Office informed of his 
activities. 

The party began the work of survey on the Kabul-Kandahar line on 29th 
July 1928. They completed the portions from Chaman to. Kandahar and 
Kandahar to Kabul by the middle of August and the remainder by the 
end of September.^ 

German engineers also carried out a survey, but it appeared that they 
had no regular contract or options similar to those given to the French firm. 

761. Wireless. — The King was alive to the advantages of wireless com- 
munication in such a country as Afghanistan, and was in correspondence 
with the Marconi Company for the establishment of a service. The 
principal difficulty was over the matter of payment and the negotiations did 
not reach a successful conclusion®. 

A request by the Marconi Company that the British Government would 
help them both by a cash subsidy and by guaranteeing Afghan payment 
was refused. The idea was at one time consider^ favourably from fear 
of the Wireless communications of the country falling into Russian hands. 

In the middle of the negotiations^ it became known that King 
..Anaanullah had given a contract to a Frenchman named Vimar whom he 
met in Paris. Two of M. Vimar’s associates actually erected some 
receiving sets in Kabul and gave demonstrations of the possibilities of 
broadcasting. 

752. Mineral Development. — There is a wide-spread belief, for which 
there is no established proof, that Afghanistan has vast stores of un- 
developed mineral wealth. An American named Strachan announced to 

1 Telegram from Minister, Kabul, to F.O., London, Ko. 16/>, dated th#* 26th October 1928 (A. S. XXV, 

* Enclo. in F. O covering letter, dated the 20th August 1928 (A. S, XXV, 21) . 

® Despatch from F, O., London, to Minister, Kabul ITo, 1T4, dated the 19th September 1928 fA S 
XXV, 108). ^ ^ 

* Telegram from F. O., London, to Minister, Kabul, No. 57, dated llth August 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 214>. 

® Telegram from F. O., London, to Minister, Kabul, No. 68, dated 23rd August 1928 (A. S. XXTV, 258). 

• « Note from the British Embassy, Paris, to the Foreign Office, London, dated the 20fch June 1928 (A 

S. XXrV, 140). 

^ Enclosure in F.' O. covering letter, dated 17th July 1923 (A. S. XXIV, 193>194). 

» Cf. Afghan Precis (1927), para. 588. 

^ iy 0 Bj^^ttih frGm IlIiniBter, Kabul, to F.O., London, No, 92 , dated November 1927 (A. 8. XXII, 244}^ 

S 
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the American Press in May 1928, that he Juid obtained a ooiicession ror tlie 
exclusive development of all minerals and oils in Afghanistan. Nothing 
more was heard of this. 

The Anglo-Persian Oil Company was at one time mentioned as being 
interested in the possibilities of oil in Afghanistan, but nothing came 
of this. 


^753. Training of Cadets. — Six young Afghans of good family wei'e sent 
to England for training in police work, where they were placed xnuler the 
charge of the Chief Constable of Birmingham. By the end of 1928, three 
had successfully passed through all branches of their training, two. who 
were younger, were not sufficiently advanced, and one had diedd 

The training of military and air-force cadets in Englaiul was one of 
the requests made by Ghulam Saddiq to Sii- Austen Chajuberlain. Tlie 
idea was viewed with favour by His Majesty’s Government, but when the 
cost came to be calculated it was found that, the c':st of a Royal Air Force 
training for flying cadets was excessive. The offer eventually made l<j 
the Afghan Government was for the free training of twenty militaiy 
cadets at Sandhurst. ^ The charges made by the War Oiliee were to he met 
from Indian Revenues.^ 


In the course of his visit to Italy the King ari-anged for the ti-aining 
in aviation of 25 Afghan cadets free of all cost to tim Afghan .(h)vernment. 
The Chargd d’Affaires Kabul reported^ that the personnel Nvns being 
despatched at once. 


754. Air Mails. — ^An agreement for the esLabiisImieiit of an Aii- Ma.il 
Service between Kabul and Tashkent was signed at Kabul on 28th November 
1927. A copy of the text wms supplied to the British Charge d'AfTaifes by 
the Persian Minister. The following is a. sununaryS of it 

(a) Ten aeroplanes (total 20) with adequate pei'vsoiinel, minimum 

seryiM twice a month in eaeli direction, to he provided bv 
each Government. ‘ 


(b) and (c) Landing grounds with necessarv exiuipments to be pro- 
vided by each Government. • » i i 

(d) Afghan Government to provide petrol and oil at rates prevailin''’ 

' on other Soviet air routes. ” 

(e) Each Government to maintain and pay its own pilots and 

personnel, ^ 

(/) Each Government to maintain adeejuate reserve of ]>eti’ol oil 
accessories, etc., at all landing grounds at current local prices, 
(p) In January accounts to be settled annually at Kabul. 

(h) and (i) Deal with forced landing and repairs, 
i (?) Special arrangements to be made for customs control. 

(ft) Postal and passenger tariff to be fixed by special agreement and 
introduced with effect from January Ist, 1928. 

(1) Each Government to meet all expenses of its own machines and 
retain all income earned by its own machines 

“ Afgha„i.Un in respen, 

in) Details to be fixed direct between Dubrolet and Commandant of 
Afghan Aar T^orce. 

(o) Custcmis facilities. 

" ' ^ - ^ - ■ ■ . . . 

^Enclosure in W* O. dpveri^ letter, dnted 4thr December 1^8 (A. S. XXVI, 210*A). 

102)* 1.. q.^ ,nond<>n, to Ait m. ]Sr.246?/4:80/d7, dated 31st May 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 

f l>ea|>a^li frens^ ^ 0* d’^A.^ ,KabiJl,vN<). J22, dated 2nd July .1928 (A, S. XXIV 1591 

, , 18, dated98^^ jo/ 

' / f f I^ndon, l^o/ I58,.,d^ 19^7 (A. S, XXn, 278). 
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ip) Agreement comes into immediate operation. Flights must com- 
mence not later than Januaiy 1st, 1928. Agreement will 
remain in force for one year from January 1st.” 

The full textt is to be found in Despatch from His Majesty’s Charge 
d’Alfaires, Kabul, to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
London, No. 107, dated 24th December 1927'. 

I'here was at the same time talk of the establishment of a Perso- Afghan 
Air Mail Service. 2 

The Kabul-Tashkent service functioned, but not very efficiently. ^ 

755. Koads and Schools. — The development of roads and schools was 
a subject to which King Amanullab was always making references. The 
actual progress made with either during 1927 and 1928 was, however, too 
small to be worth detailed description.- 

756. Development ot Posts and Telegraphs and Membership of the 
Postal Union. — The Afghan Government had been considering for some 
time a proposal to a 2 )point a Frenchman to overhaul their Posts and] Tele- 
graphs Departments. M. Bouveret was appointed^ in November 1927 and 
reached Kabul in July 1928. 

On 1st April 1928 the Afghan Foreign Office announced that Afghan- 
istan had joined the Postal Union. This had been arranged by Ghulam 
Saddiq in London. A little later Afghanistan also joined the International 
Telegraph Union. The Afghan officials at home did not know the effects 
or responsibilities of either of these acts, and asked for British help in 
elucidating them. This was cordially offered.® 

In Juno 1928 the Afghan proposals for establishing postal exchanges 
with neighbouring countries were announced. These included a post office 
at Torkham 

The King’s own views on the state of the postal department of his 
country were given as follows in a speech made in Kandahar on his return 
from Europe® : — 

^ ^ ^ 

“There is no satisfactory arrangement for posts and telegraphs nor 
is any trouble taken to improve the roads. Is it ncH shameful 
that the posts of Afghanistan are still carried oh men’s backs ? 
On my way I saw a man riding on a donkey. I enquired who 
he was and, where he was going. He said' that he was a car- 
rier of the post. He had carried a postal bag to a certain 
place and was returning home after delivering it. When I 
enquired whether he had taken the bag on donkey-back, he 
replied in the negative and said that it was only on‘his return 
journey that he got hold of a donkey. Such are the arrange- 
ments for posts. Now take the "telegraph. The line to 
Earrah has been left incomplete and the work postponed; 
Why? Because it is too hot and the men cannot work I It is 
a pity that the King of Aighanistan should sit in Kandahan 
and be ignorant of what is happening in Herat. Why? 
Simply because of the slackness on the part of the officials. 
Compare this sta<te of affairs with other parts of the world. 
Take London. There every morning and every evening you 
obtain news of what is happening all over the surface of the 
earth.” 

1 A. S. XXII, 280. 

* Telegram from C.d'A.i Kabul, No. 166, dated 17tli December 1927 (A. S. XXII, 274). 

» (A. 8. XXY, 77). 

* Telegram from Minieter, Kabul, io F. 0-, 'London, No. X42, dated 27th November 1927 fA. S. 

X XU, 283). , ^ 

^{A. 8. XXrit,2l9, 234). 

* Dee^^h from Minister, Kabul, to F. 0., London, No. 67, dated 2J8t July 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 164u 
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757. Social and Political Reforms. — The attempt to introduce reforms 
was followed so quickly by the King’s own downfall, that they can he more 
suitably considered along with the mitbreak of the rebellion. 

C. EX'l'ERNAL AFFAIRS.— 1. RELATIONS WITH COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN GREAT BRITAIN. 

758. 6’©neral. — The determination to put Afghanistan among the gene- 
ral comity of nations nas already been noticed. This naturally reached! 
the highest point during and immediately after the King’s visit to Europe, 
but had not been absent before. Mahmud Tarzi Khan had been touring 
in the Near East, and had visited Turkey \ at the end of June 1927 with 
talk of strengthening 'I'ureo- Afghan relations and bringing about an 
‘Eastern Locarno’. The Afghan Minister in Paris had suggested to the 
Egyptian Minister in the same capital the desirability of the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between Egypt and Afghanistan, and the Egyptian 
Minister had passed the suggestion on to Cairo, where however it was 
rejected on the ground of expense. A Soviet-Afghan treatyS had been con- 
cluded on 31st August 1926 and was ratified at Kabul on 10th April 1927. 
Mahmud Tarzi’ s presence in Turkey was made also the opportunity of 
.a treaty^ of friendship between Poland and Afghanistan which was signed 
on 8rd November, 1927. The Polish Government attached some importance 
to this owing to their own fears of Soviet aggression. A Perso-Afghan 
treaty”^ of Friendship and Neutrality was signed at Kabul on 28th November 
1927, and further protocols between the two countries six months later.6 

During and after the King’s visit to Europe other treaties were either 
proposed or signed with Egypt, ^ Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Japan,’' 
.Switzerland^ and Latvia^. These were of no practical value to either 
party. Formal treaties with Italy, France, Belgium and Germany, provid- 
ing for little more than the usual privileges of diplomatic representation had 
been in force since 1922 

During 1927 and 1928 France, Germany, Italy, Persia, Turkey, and 
the U. S. S. R., in addition to Great Britain, all had diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Kabul. The representatives of Persia and Russia were raised to 
the status of Ambassador in August 1928.^° The others remained 
Ministers. 

Great Britain had consuls in Jalalabad and Kandahar. Russia had 
Consuls-General in Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif and a consul in Maimana. 

Afghanistan maintained Ministers in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Angora, Rome, Tehran and Moscow, Consuls-General in Delhi and Tash- 
IketR, and Consuls in Bombay, Karachi, Meshed, Duzdap, and Merv. 

759. World Politics. — ^In September 1928 the acting Afghan Foreign 
Minister told Sir Francis Humphrys, that Afghanistan had been invited 
to sif'u the Kellog Pact renouncing war. The British Government though 
feeling somewhat embarrassed at this, did not like to take any action 
•about it.^ 

a(A. S. XXn,79). 

* Despatoh from F. O., Xcondon, to C. d’A,, Kabul, No. 49, dated 12th April 1928 (A. S. XXIH, 186). 

’•* Afjghau Series XX11I>138. 

* Despatch from C. d^A,, Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 103, dated 17th Dwember 1927 (A.S. XXH, 276). 

* Despatch from C. d’A., Tehran, to F. O^, London^ No,. 304, dated 27th dun© 1928 (A. S, XXIV, 245). 

* Despatch from H. C. for Egypt, to F. O., London, No. 634 (14962/13), dated 30th June 1928 (A. S. 
XXIV, 180). 

’Dei^atoh ^om British Embassy, Tokyo, to F. O., London, No. 266, dated 7th June 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 
192). 

•(A,S. PartXX3II,164!). 

* (A. S. Part XXm, 166). 

from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London^ No. 118, dated 27th August 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 

2 n>. ' 

from F. O., tendon, to I« O., Loz^on, No. A-60S9-l/45s dated 31st August 1928 (A. S. 
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llie possibility of Afghanistan’s joining the League of Nations ■was 
considered in correspondence between the British Foreign Office and the 

Government of India. ^ The problem did not in fact arise until some years 
later. 

760. Relations with. European Nations, exclusive of Great Britain and 
Russia.- — Afghan relations with European nations generally were friendly. 
The King was well received everywhere on his tour and negotiated a 
number of treaties of little importance. France and Germany each gave 
him an aeroplane and France accepted a fairly large order for military 
stores (see para. 747). Italy undertook to train twenty-five cadets in avia- 
tion free of all charges to the Afghan Nation. 

During the Summer of 1928 a Swedish Trade Agent was sent to 
Afghanistan on a semi-diplomatic and semi-commercial mission by the 
S'vvedish Government. He gave a summary of his opinions^ to the British 
Minister before leaving. He .saw verj little opening for Swedish inter- 
ests in Afghanistan and nothing that would justify the appointment of a 
diplomatic representative. 

761, Relations with Persia. — ^At the beginning of the period relations 
with Persia were more cordial than with more distant nations. 

A treaty^ of Friendship and Neutrality was signed at Kabul on 28th 
November 1927. This contained provision not only for neutrality but for 
a further meeting of representatives of the two powers after a stated 
interval to conclude conventions regarding trade, residence, consulates, 
posts and telegraphs and extradition of offenders. There was a further 
exchange of protocols between Persia and Afghanistan on 15th June 1928. 
The first was very similar to the treaty already signed. The second was 
an extradition agreement. The text of the latter is interesting, as it was 
agreed^ at about the same time between the Secretary of State and the Gov- 
ernment of India that the inclusion of an extradition clause in the next 
treaty between Great Britain and Afghanistan was not feasible. 

It runs as follows® : — 

“In pursuance of article 7 of the Treaty of Friendship between the 
Persian and Afghan Governments which was concluded on 
the 1st Saratan, 1300 (22nd June 1921), the plenipotentiaries 
of the two Governments have signed the following protocol 
on the 25th Khordad 1307 (15th Jime 1928) relating to the 
extradition of criminals. 

AH ordinary criminals and those who are accused of non-political 
crimes, who, after committing a crime in one of the two coun- 
tries, have fled to the other country and whose extradition is 
requested by the party in whose territory the crime was com- 
mitte,d, will be handed over. 

Request for extradition must be delivered to the Ministry for Foreign 
’Affairs and the summons or the verdict signed by competent 
legal authorities, must be attached to it. 

In the summons of the verdict the crinie must be clearly stated and 
the clause of the law by which the punishment of the crime is 
fixed must be quoted. 

If the accused or the criminal be the subject of the country in which 
he has taken refuge he will not be extradited and the country 
in which the crime is committed has the right to notify the 


1 Pages 2-10 of the notes to A. S. XXIH. 

* Despatch, from Minister, Kabiil to F. O., London, No. 89, dated 19th September 1928 (A. S. XXV, 

.71). 

® Despatch from C. d'A., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 103, dated 17th December 1927 (A. S. XXII, 275). 

* Letter from I. O., London, No. P. 2489, dated 17th May 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 17)» 

£)espat^h from C. d’A., Tehran, to F. O., London, No. 804, dated 27th June 1928 (A. S. XXTV, 245)* 
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otiier country of the crime and to request the prosecution or 
punishment of the criminal or the accused in accordance with 
the laws of the latter’s country. 

This protocol will be valid for a period of- two years. Should neither 
of the contracting parties annul the protocol at the expiry of 
that period', it will be automatically valid for a further period 
of two years.”. 

Dated Tehran, the 25th Khordad, 1307 (15th June 192y). 

There was also talk of an Aii- Mail Service and of improv- 
ing- postal and telegraph facilities, and an agreement for the 
amicable settlement of frontier disputes had been signed.^ Towards the 
end of the period relations between the two countries were not so good. King 
Amanullah’s journey through Persia on his retui-n to Afghanistan is descri- 
bed in Afghan Series Part XXIV, Serial Nos. TOO^, 123,3 and 143.4 He 
was fittingly treated by the State, and seems to have been well received by 
the masses, but gave offence both to the Shah and his officials and to religi- 
ous susceptibilities. He followed this up by derogatory references to Persia 
in an important speech on his arrival in Kabul. The outgoing Persian 
Minister, in calling to say good-bye to Sir Francis Humphrys on 15th Sep- 
tember, foretold coldness between the two nations for some months to come. 3 


762. Relations with Turkey. — King Anaanullah was mirch impressed 
with the Westernization and general advance which he saw iu Turkey. 
He undoubtedly felt that he bad something in common with the ruler 
under whose regime an Eastern country had made .such progres.s. The 
President of the Turkish Republic, Ghazi Mustapha Kemal I’asha., in the 
course of a long speech addressed to King Amanullah at a State Banquet 
on 20th May 1928, complimented him in effusive terms. ^ King Amanullah 
replied hailing the Ghazi as a brother and a collaborator. It is certain 
that the success of the reforms introduced into Turkey, which he wrongly 
believed to have been forced on an unready people from above, was -one 
of the things which turned his head and led him to believe that he could 
do the same in Afghanistan. 

A Militarv mission from Turkey, headed by General Kiaziin Pasha, 
who was to take up the appointment of Inspector-General of the Afghan 
Army, arrived in Kabul in January 1929. 


The appointment of a Turkish Ambassador to Kabul, where Turkish 
representation had been m the bands of a Charge d’Affaires since 1925 
was announced shortly after the King’s visit. A distinguished Turkish 

^PPpintoient was taken as an indication 
that the Turks attached genuine importance to their relations with 
Afghamstam General Hikmat Bey, the new Ambassador, went to Kabul 
m August 1928. ' 


iq 9 r'^ Turco-Afghan trea-ty of friendship was signed on 25th May 
1928.7 Its phraseology was wide and ‘capable of diverle interpretatiS^ 
and the exact intentions of Turkey with regard to it were the subSrt nf 
speculation. It was warmer in tone than the existing Tureo PersK 
^co-Russian Treaties, but considerably less binding than the Tur'en 
Afghan of 192) which it prolessrf to elatorZ^ 
tile treaty of 4921 each of the contracting parties undertook to 
^ greeted against itself personally, and to oppose with all the meonc at- 
;U disposal, any attack made against the oth^ by any i mp^ahaf 

M. $ la Khorasan, No. 37-C of 23rd Jime 1928 

♦ a a'A.. mran. to X. O.. L<mdon, No. 314, dated 30a» June 1928. 

^ to y. O, London. No. 136, dated IQ&. September 1928 (A. S, XXV, 

a* „ 1 . 0.. m; ma, 
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in pursuance of tlie policy of invasion and exploitation of the East. 
Article 2 of the present treaty merely binds the two parties, in the o'vent 
of one of them being drawn into hostilities to deliberate together on the 
situation . 

763. delations with Eussia. — The development of Afghan relations 
with Russia upto 1927 is described in various sections of Sir Richard 
Maconachie’s Prdcis, and particularly in Chapter XXII under the heading 
'‘The Northern Frontier of Afghanistan and the Bolshevik Menace”. 

A treaty between Russia and Afghanistan had been negotiated by 
Sardar M u h amm ad "Wali Khan in Moscow in 1921. The text of this is 
imiportant and is given in full in Appendix II to Sir Richard Maconachie’s 
Precis on Afghan Affairs (1927). In addition to the usual privileges of 
diplomatic representation it provided — 

(i) That neither of the two nations would enter into relations with 

a third state of a nature which might prejudice either of them. 

(ii) That five Russian consulates might be opened in Afghan terri- 

tory, and that more might be arranged by special agreement. 

(iii) That Russia would grant free and untaxed transit to goods 

bought by Afghanikan either in Russia or elsewhere. 

(iv) That Russia would give Afghanistan financial and other assist- 

ance. (This clause was defined to include a yearly subsidy 
of one million gold roubles, construction of Kusnk-Herat, 
Kandahar-Kabul telegraph line, and provision of technical 
and other specialists). 

Both since and before the conclusion of this treaty it has always been 
the belief of the British and Indian Governments that the real ‘motif’ of 
Russian policy with Afghanistan has been hostility to the British and a 
desire to give as much trouble as possible to them. Afghanistan well 
aware of this, has always tried to make the best out of the rivalry between 
the two countries for hk own benefit. 

Evidence of actual Bolshevik • intrigue with the tribes on the British 
side of the Durand line during this period was not strong enough to justify 
any formal diplomatic action. The Chief Commissioner reported,^ never- 
thdless, that such evidence was steadily accumulating. 

There occurred more than one instance of malicious propaganda 
against British policy being traced to the Russian Legation. Especi- 
ally at the outbreak and during the early days of the rebellion did the 
Russians assiduously put it about that the British had instigated the 
trouble. 2 

King Amanullah’s visit to Russia took, place in May 1928, after his 
visit to England. He was given a royal reception in spite of the Soviet’s 
anti-royalist prejudices, treated as a guest of the Government throughout 
his stay, given various presents and treated to a number of displays^ and 
departed after a fortnight in a Turkish vessel from the Crimea for Turkey. 
Complimentary speeches were exchanged throughout, with veiled refer- 
ences to Great Britain on the side of Russian speakers, but none, appar- 
ently, on King Amanullah’s side-. Descriptions of the tour received through 
the British Foreign Office are to be foimd at Afghan Series Part XXIV 
Serial Nos. 103^ and 181^. German comments, which are of interest in 
that they reveal a number of beliefs which others refrain from putting into 
words, are to be found in an extract from the Berliner Tageblatt appearing 
at S. No. 116-A in Afghan Series XXIV. 

The Kabul-Tashkent Air Service for which an agreement^ between 
the two countries was signed on 28th November 1927 functioned, but not 

• 1 Telegram from N. W. P. P., N-o. .71-P., dated 11th Febrtuay 1928 (A. S. TXIir, 

»A.S.XXVI,40,18S. 

' ' ^ 'nespateh from Bribsh Legation, Riga, to'P.'O., London, No. 317, dated 31st May 1938. 

** Deepatch from F* 0., to C. d*A-> Kabul, London, Xo. 126 (N. 3508/2/97), dated 5th Jnly iQ28. ^ ’ 

*.jp*e^tch*from C., d’A., Ka>ul, to F-- NiJy 107, dated 24ith December 1927 ( A^ S,;XXIT, 280). 
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very efficiently. The experience gained by it was of value in the evacua- 
tion of the Russian Legation and Russian nationals at the time ot the 
capture of Kabul by Habibullah (Bacha-i-Saqqao) early in 1928. 

(2) Woi’k on a road from Kabul to the Soviet Fi'ontier at one 
time begun under Russian auspices, but did not proceed very far. 

(3) In December 1927 M. Stark, the Russian Minister went to Jalal- 
abad. It was reported that he had gone there on account of his wife s 
health, that he and she ■would spend most of the winter there, and that lie 
had taken with him a large sum of money in gold for purposes of propa- 
ganda. It has always been a feature of British policy to keep the Russtaus 
out of the Southern and Eastern portions of Afghanistan, .since in these 
parts they have no legitimate trade interests and can only conie to stir up 
trouble. Accordingly when this report was received the Chief Commis- 
sioner, North-West Frontier Province, was at once of opinion ^'hat a 
protest should be made to the Afghan Govei’nment. M. Stark, howe\er, 
returned after a very short visit and no protest was actually made. 

(4) The status of the Russian Minister at Kabul was raised to that 
of Ambassador in August 1928. This was followed by some bickering 
between M. Stark and the Turkish Ambassador as to who would take the 
precedence in the Diplomatic Corps. The Afghans .seemed to jirefer the 
claims of tlie Turk. 

(5) At the outbreak of the I'ebellion King Amanullah resorted to the 
weapon of bombing the insurgents and their villages from aeroplnne.s 
piloted by Russian officers, by -whom the Afghan A!ir Force was almost 
exclusively staffed. This had an extremely bad effect both on hi.s own 
position and on the position of all Russians in Afghanistan. 

(6) Russian advice to the King at the outbreak of the rebellion was to 
fight to the bitter ^nd and impose new reforms afterwards bv force. Sir 
Francis Hmnphrys believed this advice to be deliberately perverse.^ At 
the same time Russia decided to place troops on the Afghan Northern 
border on a war-footing, and to be ready to offer King Amanullah either 
help or a refuge in Soviet territory. The King himself threw^ out hints 
that he "was likely to return with Russian re-inforcements, and the fear 
that Russia might make it an excuse to interfere herself was one of the 
causes of the Indian Government’s wish to restrain the Frontier tribes 
from taking any part in Afghan Affairs. 


D. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— II. RELATIONS WITH GREAT 

BRITAIN. 


764. General. — Interviews with Sir Austen Chamberlain. — ^Relations 
with the British Government and the Government of India were generally 
friendly throughout the period. In particular the King was surprisingly 
well received in England and was delighted with his reception. There were 
minor exhibitions of unpleasantness Wt these were so small and so soon 
forgotten that it would give a wrong impression to detail them here. 
The only genuiue source of anxiety to Afghanistan in her relations with 
India was fear of the “Forward Policy”. This anxiety and other matters 
in which Afghanistan sought the practical help of the British Govern- 
ment were frankly discussed between King Amanullab and Sardar Ghulam 
Sadchq Khan on one side and His Majesty’s Seci'etary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Sir Austen Chamberlain, on the other. Ihese interviews 
do in fact give an epitome of the general lines of Afghan and British rela- 
tions dqriog Ihe period, and the official report^ of them is accordingly 
reproduced in full ^ an appendix to this chapter. 

^ TiMe, No. 4283/4036/d7, <iated lOUi Septcsaber 


60 ). 


• IfelegBanifeoBa Miaistw, Xabnl, to V. O., Ltutdom, No. 208, dated 12th December 1928 (A. S. 
» A. S.XXi^ 288,287. ■ 


XXVI,. 
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The official sumraary^ of them is as follows : — 

“The following are main conclusions reached during a conversation 
between His Excellency Sardar Ghulam Saddiq Khan, acting 
Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain on March 26th. 

(1) Sir Austen Chamberlain assured His Excellency that policy pur- 

sued by Government of India with full approval of His 
Majesty’s Government on North-West Frontier of India v’as 
not in any way directed against Afghanistan and urged His 
Excellency to accept this assurance and eradicate any suspi- 
cion which Afghan Government might entertain of British 
designs. 

(2) Sir A. Chamberlain accepted a suggestion made by His Excel- 

lency that His Majesty’s Government should give proof of 
their sincere desire to see a strong and independent Afghanis- 
tan by undertaking the training in England of a certain 
number of Afghan cadets. 

(3) With regard to a suggestion made by His Excellency that His 

Majesty’s Government should for similar reasons assist 
Afghan Government by supplying them with war material. 
Sir A. Chamberlain pointed out that at present tirne the efforts 
of all Governments were directed towards reduction of arma- 
ments and this might therefore prove more dif&cult. 

He assured His Excellency however that His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to assist in this direction within modest 
limits. 

(4) With regard to transit facilities Sir A. Chamberlain stated that 

question was very complicated and was being examined by 
technical experts, but he assured His Excellency that His 
Majesty’s Government would give it their sympathetic consi- 
deration and would do whatever was feasible towards simpli- 
fication of the existing procedure.” 

The most important practical result of these interviews from 
A.fghanistan’s point of view was the promise of a gift of three batteries of 
artillery with 500 rounds of ammimition each, 1,000 rifles with 100,000 
rounds of ammunition, 3 armoured cars, and 6 machine gtms. 

The announcement of this gift was made by Sir Francis Humphrys 
•only just before the overthrow of King AmanuUah. 

It was known throughout the period that Afghanistan would like a 
•new Treaty with Great Britain, but open expression was not given to this 
desire till 23rd October 1928. On that date Sardar Ghulam Saddiq inform- 
ed the British Minister that he was anxious to enter into negotiations for 
a new Treaty at the earliest possible date. The hopes entertained by the 
Afghan Government at that time are not clearly known, but there is little 
doubt that they expected cash subsidy. British intentions are discussed 
in a later Chapter. 

766. International. — The principal problems, in all of w’hich progress 
was slow, were — 

(i) the establishment of Afghan trade Agencies in various towns in 

India, 

(ii) the removal of friction over visas between the two coimtries, 

(iii) questions involving the personnel of the Legation and their privi- 
leges. 

Each of these problems is discussed in a later Chapter, 

‘ T«%iam froo. F. O., London, to C. d’ A., Eabnl, No. 23, dated Bth Aptil 1928 (A. 8. XXIIt, 1841. 

4 
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706. The Frontier hnd Tribal Terntoi^.— Generally speaking the 
Afghans wanted to be friendly and accommodating over h rentier matters, 
but were suspicious of the Indian Government’s forward policy. There 
were few actual clashes except on the Kurram border. 

767. Formal Afghan Protest against “the Forward 'Policy"^. — On 
June 1st, 1927, nearly three months before there was any official mention 
of the King’s proposed visit to Europe, the Afghan Minister in London had 
called at the Foreign Office and presented a formal complaint by the Afghan 
Government against the “forward policy’’ alleged to have been adopted by 
the Government of India. 

A statement that for the last seven years the Afghan Government 
had been trying their best to transform the neighbourly relations of the two 
Governments into sincere friendly ones is of particular interest- At the 
beginning of the period after the Treaty was signed, the Afghans had in 
fact shown great insistence on the fact that the conduct which they were 
bound to observe towards the British was not friendly but only neighbourly 

A reply on lines suggested by the Government of India was sent to 
the Afghan Minister in London on 26th July, 1927^. That it did little to 
allay Afghan fears of the “Forward Policy” is proved by an interview^ 
which the officiating Foreign Minister gave to Mr. Gould in Kabul on 13th 
August, by the repetition of the same complaints by King Amanullah him- 
self and of Ghulam Saddiq in the interviews^ with Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on the 21st and 26th 
March 1928, and by recurrent complaints about minor events on the Fron- 
tier.® 

To set against this formal protest there are instances of the best form 
of co-operation between the two Governments particularly the cordial 
thanks of the Afghan Government for action taken by the Political Agent, 
North Waziristan against Gurbaz and Saidgi tribesmen who had given 
offence in Afghanistan, and the restraint imposed by the Afghans on their 
own tribesmen during the Mohmand disturbances of 1927. 

768. Obitral. — The Dokalim boundary dispute remained unsettled. 
The Afghans were at this time in the position of having the worst of the 
dispute and were therefore most anxious for a settlement®. By the out- 
break of the rebellion matters had reached a stage when the appointment 
of a joint cojnmission was imminent.. (The dispute was not finally settled 
until the summer of 1932.) 

769. Dir, Swat and Bajaur. — The Afghans felt needless alarm at the 
recognition in May 1926 of the Mian Gul as "Wali of Swat. 

770. Mohmands. — ^There was trouble between the Mohmands and the 
British in the summer of 1927. On other occasions, both before and 
after, tribesmen from the Afghan side of the Durand line and of the pre- 
sumptive border have taken part against the British. On this occasion the 
Afghan Government successfully restrained them. 

771. Afridis. — ^There were suspicions of Afghan intrigues with the 
Afridis, but on the whole it seems probable that the Afridis were either 
left alone or given only the coldest of encouragement. 

772. The Kurram Border. — ^There was almost continuous tension on the 
Kurram border. The first serious incident of the period occurred on 26th 
July 1927 when British Tribal territory was violated by a body of fifty 
Afghan ‘regulars’ and a tribal lashkar of two or three hundred others. 
The Afghan attitude to the incident was a curious mi xtUfe of friendliness 
and counter-charges. The incident had something to do vnth the smuggling 

Prfcis (1®27) Uara. 328. 

* Afghan Precis (1927) TPaia. 192. 

* Telegram from C. d’A., Kabnl, to P.O., Uondon, No. 104, dated the 16th August 1927 (A. S. XXH, lOOV 

* Despatch from F. O.. Ubndon, to O. d’A., Nabul, No. 47, dated 4th April 1928 {A. S. NXJIT, 169). 

^ , •N.flf., A. S. XXIV, 2 04,. 20 4 n ,- 2 1O and 22«. 

''•Xahurdespa^h the Stb May 1*28 (A. S. Xxrn. 216). 
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of Afghan timber into the Kurram Agency, a practice which the Afghans 
themselves were unable to stop and wJiich they expected British officials to 
stop for them. The Afglian foreign Minister went so far as to accuse the 
Political Agent of encouraging and taking advantage of the smuggling, a 
charge which the Chief Commissioner had no difficulty in rebutting. Later 
the Afghan Foreign Minister showed more accommodation. On 13th 
August he suggested to the British Charge d’Afiaires that it should be 
made known by both Governments that future perpetrators of incursions, 
whether into India or’ into Afghanistan, would be punished by their respect- 
ive Governments and that no plea of retaliation would be entertained.^ He 
was also, he said, considering the settlement of all past offenceSj and was 
wondering whether this could be best done by a ‘tabula rasa’ or whether 
they should appoint joint commissioners, and if so for what period. In 
January 1928 three Afghan officials of the Southern Province were nomi- 
nated to discuss^ this incident and other matters, particularly the theft of 
wood from Afghan forests, with British Commissioners in the spring^. On 
the British side it was decided to nominate the Political Agent, an officer 
■of the Kurram Militia and the Assistant Political Officer. 

The Commissioners had not yet come together when another serious 
incident occurred. On 4th July 1928 a Jaji tribal lashkar of Afghan 
subjects invaded Kurram Agency territory and carried off 400 head of cattle 
and two boys. The boys were released almost at once. The invading lash- 
kar suffered a casualty of one man killed at a distance of a mile and half 
within the Kurram border and another man wounded. On this occasion 
an official protest was made in Kabul and the Political Agent wrote also 
to the Governor of the Southern Province. 

Much of the tension in the Kurram was due to the smuggling of 
Afghtin timber into the Agency, and the Afghan feeling, already mention- 
ed, that the British authorities ought to do something to help in its preven- 
tion. A direct request to this effect was made by the Afghan Trade Agent 
at Parachinaj' to the Political Agent on 24th June 1928, and reported to 
the Government of India for orders. 

Another question in which the Kurram Agency was concerned was the 
return of certain rifles brought into British tribal territory by Mangal* 
tribesmen, which rifles were alleged to have been looted from the Afghan 
Governments during the Khost Rebellion. After some consideration the 
Government of India was willing to call upon the Mangal tribesmen to 
answer by tribal law the charge of looting such of these rifles as were alleg- 
ed to have been stolen by them personally.^ They would not take up the 
question of rifles which had come into their hands from third parties. 

773. Waziristan. — The problem of Afghan interference in Waziristan 
is dismissed as a whole elsewhere (Chapter XI). In the present connec- 
tion it' is enough to say that the Afghans continued to maintain their in- 
fluence with the tribes on the British side of the line. Nadir Khan’s suc- 
cessful re-capture of Kabul a few months later was largely due to the 
arrival of Wazir re-inforcements for which the maintenance of ,this in- 
fluence was responsible. 

In June 1927 some Gurbaz, Afghan tribesmen, who had got into 
trouble with the Afghan authorities and killed members of an Afghan mili- 
tary force sent to arrest them, took refuge with the. Said gi tribe on the 
British side of the line. There was danger that they would try to commit 
further offences from this base. The Political Agent, North Waziristan 
took heavy security from them for their good behaviour and advised them 
to return to Khost and make peace with the authorities. This, after a 

1 Afghan Precis (1927) Paragraph 461. 

* Telegram from C. d’A., Kabul, to P. O., London, Ko. 20, dated 29fch January 1928 (A, S. XXIII, 16. A). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, Xo. 510-S., dated 9th March 1928 (A. S. XXIH, 73*A)^ 

^ Memo, to C. d’A,, Kabul, Xo. 356-F, dated 9fch January 1928 (A. S. XXIL 292h 
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short interval, they did. The Afghan G-overnment twice took the oppc/rtu- 
nity of expressing their thanks for the friendly attitude of the Indian Gov- 
ernment in this matter. 1 

774, Baluchistan. — ^No incident of importance occurred on the Balu- 
chistan border during the period. 

E. PEOPOSALS AND INTENTIONS OF THE BEITISH GOVEEN^ 

MENT AND THE GOVEENMENT OF" INDIA TOWAEDS 

AFGHANISTAN. 

775. General. — ^The general attitude of friendliness displayed by both 
Governments towards Afghanistan can be seen from their conduct in the 
events already narrated. The Afghan Government, which had hardly be- 
lieved in the existence of this attitude at all when Sir Francis Humphrys 
first went to Kabul, was by the end of 1928 more satisfied of it as a general 
policy though frequently suspicious of it in detail. Among the more obvious 
acts of friendship which produced their effect were : — 

(i) The hospitality offered and shown by the Government of India 

to King Amanullah on his transit from Afghanistan to 
Europe. 

(ii) The hospitality of the British Government in England, the per- 

sonal hospitality of His Majesty King George V, and the 
excited reception given by British ci’owds everywhere to 
King -Amanullah. 2 

(iii) The promise to train twenty Afghan military cadets at Sand- 

hurst. 

(iv) The training of six Afghan police cadets at Birmingham. 

(v) The gift of arms and ammunition promised to the Afghan Gov- 

ernment as a result of the interviews with Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain in London. 3 

(vi) The hospitality shown to the pilot and mechanic of an aeroplane 

flying from ' Eussia to Kabul, who missed their way and 
crashed in the Kurram Valley; and the immediate return of 
the damaged aeroplane to Afghan hands via the Khyber.4 

Other indications of the British attitude are to be found in corres- 
pondence between the British Government and the Government of India 
One fact which emerges from this correspondence is that although the British 
Foreign Oface shared the Government of India’s wish to see British trade 
established in Afghanistan, and as many as possible of Afghanistan’s enter- 
prises in the hands of British firms, it steadfastly refused to commit itself 
financially in any way. The names of such firms as the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company, the Marconi Company (of Great Britain), the Birmingham SmaU 
Arms Conapany and the De Havilland Aircraft Company are all mentioned 
in connection with trade in Afghanistan, but in no case was their projected 
business considered of sufficient importance to British policy to justify - 
financial help, and in no case did it materialise. In connection with Afghan 
attempts to raise money in Europe, the British policy has already been 
mentioned. It was again determined to avoid any financial commitment. 

The nearest approach to financial commitment was in the negotiations 
with Imperial Airways for a projected Air Service between Lahore and 
Kabul. Such a scheme, was known to be impossible without a subsidy, but 
Imperial Airways were assured that the enquiry was serious and did in fact 

. ^A. S. xxm sp sod 223. ~~ ~~ 

87 httinphiys. No. 2271/2/97, dated leth April 1928 (A. 8. VVTtt notes pages 

• This gift ■was to be toads at the expense df Indian Bevenoes, «We Telesram from T n t n.. j,.- w 

1284, dieted m May 1928 (A. a -lewfiTfam aom I. O., London, No.. 

.* Tdegtam ftran p, ^A,* K^JnJ.to T. Q.# London, No. 79, dated 20th June 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 63 . 
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produce an estimate. Tlie sciieine was dropped when it was realised that by 
the Aerial hlavigation Convention, if private aeroplanes of any country, 
even of India, were allowed to fly over the limits of the North-West Frontier, 
it would no longer be possible to exclude the aeroplanes of other countries.^ 
The undesirability of having Russian aeroplanes flying in that area is 
obvious. 

776. The Next Treaty. — Throughout the period it was felt that Afghan- 
istan wanted ^ new treaty with Great Britain and must be on the point of 
asking for one. There was much correspondence between England and 
India on the terms to be obtained. The decision communicated by the Secre- 
tary of State to Sir Francis Humphrys at ILabul on 12th May 1928 is 
reproduced in full in Chapter XXV “The Next Treaty”. 

777. Attitude towards Afghan Purchase of Arms in Europe. — The ques- 
tion of the British attitude towards Afghan purchases of arms and other 
military stores in Europe was constantly being considered. Although it had 
to be admitted that between one independent nation and another there could 
be no downright refusal to sell arms, yet British policy had always to take 
into consideration the possibility of arms being used either directly or in- 
directly against their own troops. Not only was there always the chance of 
the Afghan Government itself using them in this way, but there was the 
greater chance of their being used by hostile tribesmen. The arms might be 
stolen and fall into the hands of tribesmen that way, or they might be sold 
to tribesmen, or the less efi&cient weapons which they were to replace might 
be sold to tribesmen. On the other hand there was the certainty that the 
Afghans wQuld obtain arms from other nations if they did not obtain them 
from the British, and in that case the British would have no control over the 
supply of spare parts and ammunition. 

The following examples show the application of these different consi- 
derations in practice. 

(1) After the King’s visit to London the Afghan Government were pro- 
mised a gift of 3 batteries of artillery with 500 shells each, 3 Rolls Royce 
armoured cars, 6 Vickers Machine guns, an^ 1,000 up-to-date Lee Enfield 
rifles with 100,000 rounds of ammunition. It was carefully ensured that 
none of this equipment should be ahead of anything with which the Army in- 
India was equipped. 

(2) The French Government as an act of friendship informed the British 
Foreign Office on 28th February 1928 that it had permitted the acceptance 
by the French War Ministry of an order by King Amanullah for five tanks,, 
two 105 m.m field batteries one mountain battery and two ammimition 
wagons. 

(3) In February 1928 a brand new B. S. A. rifle was foxmd in the Khyber 
Pass offered for sale by a Madda Khel Wazir for Rs. 900. The man said 
that 24 more such rifles had been brought from Europe by an ‘Afghan 
Minister’ and would be offered for sale if a sale could be effected. This was 
found to be one of a small consignment which the Afghan Minister in 
London had been allowed to buy. and export as samples or presents for friends 
in Afghanistan. The same official ordered fifty more to be delivered at the 
Legation for presentation to the King of Afghanistan. In reply to his 
application for permission he was told^ : — 

“It is understood that you wish 50 rifles delivered at Legation for 
His Majesty King Amanullah. In order that the usual faci- 
lities may be afforded in India your Government has no doubt 
already been asked by you to notify His Majesty’s Legation., 
Kabul, of this consignment. 

It is unusual, however, for rifles in such quantities to be delivered at 
private address and it would be preferable if they were ship- 
ped direct to Indian ports by makers in usual manner. 

» A. S XXVI. 67-A. and 210-B. ~ ~~ ~ 

* from F. O., London, to C. d*A,, Kabul, No. 35, dated 12ih May 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 220). 
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A rifi6 was recently offered for sale in BLbyber which had been expoit- 
ed in 1926 by your Legation. As it may have been stolen trom 
Afghan Army this information may be of use to your govern- 
ment in detection of offender/’ 

He took the hint and replied that the rifles, together with another batch 
that was already on order, numbering 238 riffes in all, were to be shipped 
direct by the firm to the Afghan Consul at Karachi for the Afghan Govern- 
ment.^ He added that the rifle found in the Khyber I’ass had been stolen 
from a Government magazine. 

I'he discovery of this rifle in spite of the Afghan Minister’s deniaP o{ 
any bad faith, had a satisfactory sequel in the cancellation a month or two 
later of an order for 2,000 '303 rifles placed by a German with a British firm 
on behalf of another high Afghan official. Sir Francis Humphrys formed 
the opinion that it was the King’s own policy to reduce rather than increase 
the number of arms in the hands of tribesmen, but that it was not always 
easy for him to prevent unscrupulous persons in high positions from making 
large profits out of unauthorised sale of arms. 

(4) As a result partly of this incident and partly of the placing with 
British firm of Fleming and Company of an order for 50,(H)() -303 rifles and 
50,000,000 rounds of ammunition, ^ quantities which were considered to be in 
excess of the Afghan Government’s legitimate requirements it was decided 
that the procedure must be tightened up. The India Office suggested that 
in addition to the arms being notified by the Afghan Gov’^ernment it would 
be advisable in future to insist that the consignments should be addressed to 
the Afghan Government.'’^ The Government of India “agreed to the pro- 
posed conditions”, and considered that the new provision would be a useful, 
though a subsidiary, safeguard. ^ The Minister was instructed to take up 
the matter with the Afghan Government “on the lines suggested”.^ He 
discussed the question with the acting Foreign Minister, _ who promised to 
ipstruct Afghan, representatives abroad that all applications for facilities 
for transit of arms via India “must be made to the British I^egation, Kabul 
through the Afghan Government”.'^ Exceptions have since been allowed, 
only in rare cases, each of which has been stated not to constitute a 
precedent. 3 


F. KING AMANULLAH’S RETURN, OUTBREAK OF THE 
REBELLION, AND HIS ABDICATION. 

778. The King’s Return. — ^The internal and external development of 
Afghamstan was brought to a sudden stop by events which immediately 
foUoweW the King's return. The King and Queen arrived at Kandahar 
on 26th June and at Kabul on 1st July. They had already managed to give 
.serious offence to Eastern feelings by a visit to a shrine in Meshed to which 
the Queen went unveiled and wearing Western clothes.® On arrival at 
Kandahar the King had a discussion with the Mullahs about Pardah and 
made a long speech^® in praise of Western methods generally. He laid 
particular stress on the way in which women took part in every form of 
■activity and progress in the West. The Queen was lightly veiled, but 
made opportunities of announcing that the veil was out of date and of urg- 
ing Afghan girls fo work for the abolition of pardah. The news of her 

' ^Telegram from F. O., Eondon, to C. d’A^ Kabul, Ko. 40, dated 26tb May 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 241), 

^ Telegram from 3S4mister, Kabul, to F. O., Eondon, Ko. 98, dated 5th August 1928 (A. S. XXIV^, 204-A). 

* Telegram from I. O., Eoudon^ Ko. 1689, dated 8th June 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 27). 

♦Eestter from I. O., Eondon, Ko. F.-2339/28, dated 17th May 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 22^A). 

* Telegr^ to I. O., Eondon, Ko. 1265-S, dated 80th June 1928 (A. S. XXIV 83). 

* Telegmm ffcoth F. 0*, Eondon, to Minister, Kabul, Xo. 49, dated 17th July 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 148). 

^ Telegrsm from Mh^ater^ Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 90, dated 27th July 1928 (A. S. XXTV, 168). 

^ of iSjfeh Ootbber 1930. 

- Letter from G. G., IMidied, p-C, dated 23rd June 1926 (A. S., XXIV, 123)„ 

te jg^clo^ to ;S. No. ik (A. 
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appearance unveiled in Western countries had already been badly received 
in Afghanistan and an Indian newspaper had gone so far as to announ^ 
that tile British wej’e circulating photographs of her without the veil in 
Tribal and Afghan Territory in order to stir up trouble. 

779. Announcement of Reforms. — The King lost no time in making 
widely known the scope of the Reforms which ne intended to introduce^ 

A summary of his intentions and a report of the consternation which they 
were causing was given by the Minister in forwarding a translation of 
an extract of a speech delivered by him in Kandahar on 27th Jime. 

The Minister’s comments were as follows^: — 

“The speech is interesting as giving an indication of the lessons 
recently learnt in Burope on wUich His Majesty desires to lay 
special stress. Chief among these, it will be observed, is the 
necessity for education, self-help, and increased national 
effort, while His Majesty alludes to his favourite theory, 
wnich he developed later in Kabul, that no country can fully 
prosper so long as its women are debarred, under the purdah 
system, from taking their part in the public service. 

Since his return to Kabul King Amanullah has thrown out strong 
hints that the wearing of European dress, at any rate in the 
capital, is to be made compulsory, and his views on this sub- 
ject and on the emancipation of women have caused consider- 
able consternation among the Pathan sections of his subjects.” 

In order to give effect to his intentions and to put the Reforms into 
actual execution King Amanullah summoned the Loi Jirga, or Grand As- 
sembly, of 1,001 members drawn from all over the country to Kabul in the 
first week of September 1928. The unfortunate delegates were made to 
dress, to their indignation, in a bastard European costume among the fea- 
tures of which were a frock-coat and black soft felt hat. The following, 
projected reforms were made known^ : — 

*T. The emancipation of women, including abolition of the heavy 
veil of the country, and adoption of a light veil. (This latter 
was voluntary). 

II. To make marriage illegal for youths under 22, and for girls 

under 18 years of age. (This was received very unfavourably,, 
and was subsequently withdrawn.) 

III. The introduction of monogamy, commencing with all Govern- 

ment officials. 

IV. The abolition of bribery. 

V. The despatch of Afghan women to Turkey for training in 
hospital and maternity nursing, and of girls for education. 

VI. The adoption of European dress in Kabul 

VII. The period of compulsory military seffvice to be raised from 2 
years to 3, without exemptions. 

VIII. Mullas from India or other countries not to be permitted to enter 
Afghanistan. No Afghan rtrulla to be allowed to preach 
without a certificate. 

IX. A forced' contribution of Rs. 5 (A.) from every Afghan male- 
over 15 years of age, and one month’s pay from every official 
in order to pay for 50,000 rifles and 50 million rounds of 
S. A. A. which the King desired to purchase in Europe. 

X. The formation of a militarv club for officers, one month’s pay 
'co be deducted to meet initial expenses.” 

^DespatcTi from Minister, Kabul, to Foreign Office, London, No. 67, daied 21st July 11928 (A. 
XXrV, 164). 

• From Summary of Events in Afghanistan let July 1928 to 30th June 1929. Compiled by General Staff, 
Appendix pages 15*16. 
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i^A full summary of tlie King’s speech setting forth his o^vn programme 
and the Minister’s comments on its implications and reactions is to be fo^d 
in despatch^ :^rom His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, to toreign Oltioe, London, 
No. 107, dated the 31st October 1928. The tribesman’s version is to be 
found in the Shinwari manifesto of which a translation was encxosed witn 
Express Letter^ from Norwef, Peshawar, No. 9-P. S., dated the 3rd Jan- 
uary 1929.) 

It can readily be iuiagined that Reforms such as these, struck at the 
very root of national and religious customs, and alienated every branch of 
the population. Small wonder that in course of time reports were heard 
from the outlying districts that the King was mad. It was not long before 
opposition to these projected Reforms began to make itself felt. 

780. Beginning of the Rebellion. — Early in September 1928, Pazl Rahim 
and Gul Agha, two Hazrats of Shor Bazar, Kabul, who were considered 
throughout Afghanistan as the most influential religious leaders in the 
country, obtained signatures of 400 Afghan mullas to a manifesto declaring 
that the King’s proposals for westernising Afghanistan were contrary to 
Islam and would not be obeyed. The two Hazrats started for Khost with 
the manifesto, with the intention of raising the country. On being appris- 
ed of their action, however, Amanullah had them arrested and brought back 
to Kabul for trial. 

So far, he had the situation in hand. 

But reports from the Klhyber and Kurram indicated increasing resent- 
ment towards these Refoims, especially those connected with Purdah, 
female education, and polygamy. Lawlessness, both in the Eastern Pro- 
vince (Jalalabad) and in Kandahar began to increase. The depredations 
of a well-known highwayman, Bacha-i-Saqqao, in Kohistan to the North of 
Kabul, necessitated the despatch of troops in order to deal with him. But 
the army and state oflBcials were affected, and failed to carry out their 
duties whole-heartedly. Officials from Kabul got into touch with the tribes 
of the Eastern Province and promised support if they would rise against 
the King. At a Jirga held at Deh Sarak on the 11th November, it was 
decided that the Shinwaris would i’ebel and on the 12th November, lashkars 
started collecting. It was soon noticeable that there appeared to be a desire 
to avoid bloodshed, wholesale looting, and destruction, and that the revolt 
was aimed at the regime, rather than at individuals. It was not sponta- 
neous throughout the country, and spread slowly. The, fact that it did, in 
time, cover practically the whole of Afghanistan, without any central organ- 
ising figure-head or leader, shows how widespread was the resentment at 
!the proposed Reforms, and the rebellion of 1928-29 may be directly attri- 
ihuted to them. 

781. The Rebellion. — A brief account of the course of the rebellion, its 
reactions in other countries and the attitude of other countries towards it is 
^iven in the next succeeding Chapter No. II. It began with the rising 
against King Amanullah, his overthrow and the seizure of Kabul by 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, lasted for a year, and came to a virtual end with the 
recapture of Kabul and accession to the throne by General Nadir Khan. 


1 A. S. XXV. 180. 

* A.S.XXYI,861. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I. 


MjEMOEANDTTM of CONVEESATIOIS' BETWEEN KiNQ AmANULLAH AND THE 

Seoeetaey of State foe Foeeignt affairs, London, dated March 

21, 1928.1 

King Amanullah. lia-ving expressed a desire to see me, I waited upon 
him at Claridge’s Hotel at 7 o’clock yesterday evening. 

Our conversation, which was interpreted by the Afghan Minister in 
Rome, lasted with his aid for an hour and twenty minutes, in the course of 
which there was a good deal of discussion between the King and the Minis- 
ter which I was naturally unable to understand. 

I began by offering King Amanullah my best wishes for the Afghan 
New Year, and remarked that His Majesty had celebrated his New Year, 
by doing what no other foreign sovereign had yet done, namely, flying over 
London. 

His Majesty seemed pleased with this reference, and I then said that 
I trusted that the reception accorded to him by the King and by the 
English people wherever he had been among them had convinced him that 
the friendly disposition shown bj^- the King was the true expression of the 
feelings of his people. 

King, Amanollah replied that the words of the Kang showed him that 
His Majesty did indeed desire the establishment of friendship and confidence 
between us, but His Majesty had said that friendship did not consist only 
in words but must be shown in deeds. His Majesty had invited King 
Amanullah to speak to me, and he now wanted to know what I had to say. 

I told His Majesty that we had no other desire than to see Afghardstan 
solidly united around the throne and able to maintain its integrity amd in- 
dependence. Friendship could not be a thing of sentiment only. If it was 
to be durable it must be founded on common interests, and the interests 
of Afghanistan and England as neighbours, through India, were the same. 
We had no designs upon her territory or independence. We desired only a 
peaceful neighbour with whom we could cultivate relations of friendship 
and trade to the mutual profit of our peoples and Governments. 

King Amanullah rephed that what I said of British policy must either 
be a new decision of the British Government, or, at least, it was not being 
followed by the Government of India in their frontier pohoy. I enquired 
to what was His Majesty referring, and, after some discussion with his Minister, 
His Majesty said that he had supposed that I should have informed myself 
of what the Minister for Foreign Affairs had said to Sir Francis Humphrys 
and the Afghan Minister here had said to the Foreign Office, and that I should 
have come with practical proposals for the satisfaction of Afghan complaints. 

I told Has Majesty that I had indeed made myself fully acquainted with 
these representations. In passing, I must frankly say that the language 
used by His Majesty’s Foreign Minister in Kabul had not been of the kind 
that I was accustomed to hear or that was usual between the representatives 
of friendly Powers. I would not, however, dwell on this question of form. 
Turning to the substance, I must say that I found it difficult to 
understand the basis of the Afghan complaints. If His Majesty suspected 
us of designs upon his country or of a desire to press forward to the frontier 
with aggressive intent, I could assure him that we had no forward policy 
in practice or in contemplation. We had naade no advance since 1919 and 
we contemplated none. The measures that we had taken had been directed 
sole!)^ to the protection of our own people within the administered areas 
against raids of the tribesmen and to preventing the conduct of the tribesmen 
being cause of trouble between His Majesty and ourselves. We had been 
increasingly using the tribesmen to police their own area, which was at once 
the proof that we had no desire to occupy their territory and a method of 

5 
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finding occupation for their more adventurous spirits. There was, 
fore, no cause for any suspicions which His Majesty might have been lod 
entertain, and I could not propose a remedy for a grievance wnicli was pure- 
ly fanciful. 

King AmanuUah repeated in vague terms the expressiori oi the sus 
picions felt by himself and his people in regard to the ]iolioy ot the luaian 
Government. He again referred to the King’s words and to his c‘::])t;<vaaon 
that I should make proposals for the removal of these suspicions. 

I then said, that, as His Majesty knew, when England was loreed into 
war, as she had been a few years ago by Germany, she stopi>od at no eftort 
and hesitated at no cost to bring the war to a successful issue. In that war 
the British fleet had kept the seas not merely for England but for the AUies. 
British money had not merely sustained our own cause, but had been plac^ed 
in large measure at the service of our Allies, and we had maintained an ariny 
of millions of men for the successful prosecution of the war. But our people 
were profoundly attached to peace, not, as he would sc’-c, because they were 
not willing to face the sacrifices of war if that became nocossaiy, hut because 
they desired only to live on good terms with their ncighhours and to avoid 
international quarrels. Our desire for peace did not spring from weakness, 
but it was deep and genuine and it extended to the desire for pcacolul and 
fnendly relations with Afghanistan. 

King Amanullah replied that, as we were the one nation in Europe which 
really desired peace and which worked everj'^where for it, w^e ought to be pre- 
pared with proposals to remove the suspicions which his i)Copie entertained 
about our treatment of the independent tribes. Where j)oople of the same 
race existed on either side of a frontier there was a natural sympathy between 
them, and we ought to be able to satisfy liis people that we had no designs 
upon the independent tribes. 

I replied that I had already explained our policy in regard to the tribes- 
men to His Majesty, hut we must understand one another. The position 
on the Indian frontier was a wholly abnormal one. In the case of Prance 
and Germany, Italy and Austria, or Italy and Prance, each State adminis- 
tered its territory right up to the Frontier line, and the frontier officers of 
the two countries were within sight and almost within touch of one -another. 
It happened to stiit us not to administer our territory right uj) to the frontier 
but I could only discuss this question with His Majesty on the clear 
understanding that the frontier was the frontier and that these so-called 
independent tribes were within our frontier and subjects of the King Emperor. 
His Majesty would think it a singular thing if I suggested that his officers 
should not come within 20 miles of the frontier, and he must understand 
that if we did not administer up to the frontier it was because, subject to the 
good behaviour of the tribes, we saw no necessity to do so and had no 
desire to rouse suspicion of our intentions in His Majesty’s mind; but our 
right to do so was clear, and it cotdd not be for one moment admitted that 
the territory of the tribes formed a no-man’s land which we had not the right 
to enter. 

King Amanullah then qualified his use of the word “ independent ”, 
and said that it was only in the sense in which I myself employed it that he 
had intended to use it. 

The conversation continued to revolve around this point. King Aman- 
nBah a^ed me 'to receive bis Foreign Minister and to discuss the question 
in detail with him. I. said that I should be happy to do so, and I expressed 
the hope that before Hzs Majesty sent his Minister he would explain to the 
Mini^ber ^acftly what he wanted, so that I might give proper consideration 
to his request* ^ As I had t^d him, I could not myself make proposals for 
remedy!^ a grievance which appeared to me purely imaginary and due only 
to a bf tmdeManding of British policy and confidence in our friendliness. 

I would arrange an inteawiew -with the Ittinister on the earli^t posrible day 
and should be prepared to discuss with him aU questions of principle. When 
' it capae to details I wopld a^ BHs Jfejesty to allow me to put Bos Minister 
or he wquld Ifke.to dep'ute in touch with the officials of my Hepart- 

YbUld fbibfjr OW more genera,! copyersation. I said, that 
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in taking this course, I should be following my practice with, for example, 
the French Ambassador or M. Briand himself, since the British Foreign 
Secretary had so much work to do and so many people to interview that it 
was impossible for him to deal with all the details of the many problems 
which came before him. 

Kin g Amanullah showed the strongest desire that the conversations — or , 
as he said, “ negotiations ” — should be pursued by me in person. He ex- 
pressed the hope that they might be terminated while he was still in London, 
and, with an obvious reference to the India Office (though he did not mention 
it by name), he insisted that, if they had to be in part conducted by officials, 
it should be with the officials of my own office. 

I repeated that I should be happy to see the Foreign Minister and to have 
a full explanation with him, and that 1 hoped he would come prepared to 
say exactly what Afghanistan desired and what steps His Majesty wished 
us to take. Our only wish was to maintain and confirm our friendship, to 
see Afghanistan strong, united and independent, and as safe from attack on 
her northern frontier as she was safe from attack by us. 

March 22, 1928. A. C. 

March 26, 1928. 

(N1866/49/97). Section. I. 

No. 1 

Memoranuum: by Me. Olibhant. 

The Acting Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sardar Ghulam Sadiq 
Khan, accompanied by the Afghan Minister in London and Ali Muhammad 
Khan, who acted as interpreter, called at the Foreign Office on the 26th 
March, and was received by the Secretary of State. Sir Francis Humphrys 
and Mr. Oliphant were also present. 

After an exchange of compliments. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan said : The policy of the Government of India for 
the last two or three years has bred suspicion in the minds of the Afghans. 
If it be not directed against Afghanistan, what is the danger anticipated 
in India? The trend of British policy has been to increase British troops 
on the Afghan frontier. 

With regard to the frontier tribes, we understand that a new Govern- 
ment is being set up in Swat and that the Miangui is being furnished with 
munitions, presumably to fight against the Nawab of Dir and against Buner, 
because of their opposition to him. Further, ammunition is being furnished 
to the Turis to fight against the Jajis. Unless the Afghan Government had 
been prudent and cautious, the result would have been unfortunate and great 
trouble would have arisen. It had been stipulated in the treaty of 1921 
that no attack would be made on the frontier without previous intimation 
to the Afghan Government, but more and more of the frontier is now being 
occupied and roads have been pushed forward. This policy cannot but 
embarrass the Afghans, who are unable to understand, if friendship does 
in fact exist between them and His Majesty’s Government, to what purpose 
this forward policy is directed. Onty last year the Afghans showed their 
friendship in quite a tangible form in connection with the Mohmands. 

According to newspaper reports which have reached Kabul, Great Britain 
is believed to anticipate danger from Russia to India, and the Afghans re- 
gard the forward policy as being developed for this reason. It will be appa- 
rent from a glance at the map that Russia could not make a threat on India 
except at incalculable cost and with the utmost difficulty in the transport 
of men. If this report of British fear of Russia is inaccurate, then it must 
be an imaginary danger which underlies the action of the Government of 
India, possibly a suspicion that Russia, in co-operation with Afghanistan, 
wiU. attack India. Such an idea has never entered the head of King Aman- 
ullab. and Great Britian should furnish proof of her suspicions. The policy 
of Afghanistan is obvious, namely, merely to .ffevelop her civilisation and 
euitavate most cordial relations with His Majesty’s Government and be strong 
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enough to defend her own interests. Afghanistan has no hostile intentions 
against others, hut wishes to draw’ close to her powerful neighbor. Inese 
suspicions and intentions have already been explained in Kabul ana 
London. In reply, the Afghans have been told that these acitions by tiic 
Government of India are not directed against their country, and that wo shoultl 
be satisfied with this assurance. On the other hand, if 3 ''ou (bir Austen 
Chamberlain) will put yourself in my place, can you regard such assurance 
as satisfactory? The Afghans have never been told what policy they shouJa 
pursue in order to gain British friendship. In my ojiinion, the political 
interests of Afghanistan and Great Britain are identical. If tliis assumption 
is correct, is it not strange that in the last nine years only one treaty has 
been passed, and, moreover, why has not this neighbourly treaty been de- 
veloped into a treaty of friendship? But leaving the past to itself what steps 
can now be taken to improve the relations between the two countries? As 
you are more experienced than I myself, I venture to ask you, as Secretary 
of State, to explain why and how the past misinterpretation of India s 
intentions and consequent mistakes can bo removed. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: Your Excellency, let me say for iny own 
Government and for the Government of India that we desire nothing more 
than good and friendly relations with Afghanistan and to see that 
country strong, independent, prosperous, able to defend itself and not 
to be a danger to its neighbours. That is all we desire. The British Go- 
vernment are not afraid of attack by Russia through Afghanistan, and have 
never done such an injustice to Bang Amanullah as to sui)pose that Russia 
would be able to attack through Afghanistan or that the Government of King 
Amanullah is plotting, with the aid of Russia, to attack India. Your Ex- 
cellency will therefore see that suspicion of Afghanistan does not form any 
basis of British policy. Our difficulty is to understand the suspicion of your 
Excellency and your Government, knowing that we have nothing to gain 
from attack. As I have just said, we desire Afghanistan to be strong. How 
then can Afghanistan suspect us? 

I will now deal -with your (Ghulam Sadiq Khan’s) points sBriativn. 

We certainly recognise the Miangul of Swat. But how can this be a 
cause of suspicion to the Afghans? Swat is not even coaiterminous with 
Afghanistan. Your Excellency has just said that the Afghans desire a strong 
neighbour, but how does the question of Swat affect this matter? 

As regards the Turi and Jaji tribes, there have often been quarrels which 
have created trouble for our two Governments, and a commission, which 
has before now sat, is again about to meet. We are perfectly prepared to 
participate therein. We desire to maintain peace and not to encourage 
our. tribesmen to quarrel with those of Afghanistan. 

Turning to Waziristan, no operation on a large scale have been under- 
taken since 1921. Your Excefiency is right in believing that we agreed to 
inform the Afghans, but there has been no communication to you simply 
because there have not been any troubles of a nature to entail such action. 
I have thus gone through the causes of suspicion put forward by Your Ex- 
cellency, but we see no justification therefor. I repeat that our policy in 
these territories should not give cause for suspicion. We wish to live in 
good relations and to cultivate fidendship. I believe that the existing treaty 
should form the basis for such relations if only suspicions on that part of the 
Afghans could be eradicated. Eurther, His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to, listen to suggestions for another treaty. Your Excellency 
just now alluded to the fact that the 1921 Treaty was the last concluded 
between us and appealed to my greater experience to suggest an improve- 
m.ent in om relatioi:^. Let me explain that His Majesty’s Government are 
m the habit of making but few treaties. Other nations sign treaties of de- 
, f^oe, etc. The only tinae that we have done so recently was at Locarno, 
which (M, ^ fact, entail a guarantee regarding frontiers. But we have 
explained that we ^nnb* do more in . that direction. This fact, however, 
does not prevwt frien^hip; for instance, we have no treaty with Italy (I 
do not allude to a possible.. eommeroial treaty), but, nevertheless, Anglo- 
italian relaittons are on the m<^ sati^aotoiy footing. Why? Because 
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there is ^mutual confidence on both sides, and, although small matters may 
create difficulties, it is not necessary for us to depend on a treaty for their 
removal or the maintenance of strong friendship. Similarly, as regards 
Afghanistan. If confidence is established, there need be no anxiety. What 
does Afghanistan want? Let us examine that matter and see what help 
we are in a position to furnish. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : Having heard Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
remarks, I repeat, that seeing that your Excellency’s Government have no 
suspicion towards Afghanistan, why are fortifications being developed? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : What does yoar Excellency mean? There 
is no mobilisation, and we are perfectly prepared to join in a commission 
about the Jaji and Turi. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : Prom the days of Amir Abdul Rahman it was 
understood that there would be no forward policy up to the Afghan frontier. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: I cannot accept, on behalf of my Govern- 
ment, any commitment in this matter. In this case we have not 
occupied the territory up to the frontier, but we cannot accept dictation 
by Afghanistan any more than we can issue instructions to King Amanullah. 
As a matter of fact, no fortifications have been made and no movement of 
a menacing nature has taken place. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan: How then can our suspicions be removed ? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: I am almost tempted to suggest that Your 
Excellency should make a personal tour of the frontier ! But let me now 
explain matters from my own experience. I have of late seen various in- 
stances of suspicion existing between some two European countries. Though 
only an onlooker, but none the less well-informed, I often find no basis for 
such fears, and, if, only suspicion can be removed, common interests 
inevitably bring such two countries together. Your Excellency is having 
your mind poisoned merely by suspicion, and, in consequence, you say that 
you require proof that wo are not plotting against Afghanistan. Similar 
fears recently arose between Lithuania and Poland. But representa- 
tives of the bigger countries examined the question and found that the sus- 
picions of both were groundless. I repeat that Your Excellency’s mind is 
being poisoned. If, however. Your Excellency has practical" proposals, 
do not hesitate to mention them. The case of Swat is, however, irrelevant. 
May I remind Your Excellency that 1 had a long talk about the frontier with 
King Amanullah, and I .hoped that I had freed the minds of His Majesty 
and Your Excellency of all anxiety. His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India are animated by most friendly feelings. I suggest, there- 
fore, that Your Excellency should render an account of this conversation to 
His Majesty and then, perhaps, discuss what possible proofs of goodwill can 
be forthcoming. We can then have another meeting, but not to go again 
over the country which we have travelled to-day. Let the suspicions which 
Your Excellency has mentioned be btnied from now on. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : I myself am ready even now to discuss matters. 
But do you consider that present Anglo-Afghan relations are sufficiently 
good? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : Yes, if only suspicion is removed. In 
old days I realise that very different relation existed between our two 
countries, when Great Britain stood in the position of a suzerain over Afghan- 
istan. 1 am not, however, for one moment suggesting that such a state of 
suzerainty should be restored, especially so far as foreign affairs are concerned; 
but I do wish to see peace in Afghanistan, which is now a wholly independent 
nation. If we are able to help in peaceful development, I shall be glad; 
but given the changed state of relations between the two countries, Your 
Excellency will understand that we cannot make any proposals about the 
internal affairs of your country. Will you, then, let me hear what we can do ? 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : As you (Sir Austen Chamberlain) have expressed 
a wish to see a prosperous and strong nation, may I ask what you would 
wish to do, as mere words are not adequate. 
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Sir Austen Cbamberlain i What practical deeds 1 

Gliulatn Sadiq Khan : For instance, for Afghanistan to be strong and 
prove herself a loyal and firm friend of His Majesty’s Government, she needs 
military help; to make her a military forces strong, T suggest the desirability 
of sending some military students to England and also others for aviation, 
in order that Afghanistan may be able to defend herself and no longer be 
exposed to danger. In order to establish confidence among the tribes. His 
Majesty’s Government should give assurances against the adoption of a 
forward policy. To improve civilisation in Afghanistan, His Majesty’s 
Government know best what to advise. I shall be glad if they will say what 
Afghanistan should do to prove her friendship. She is in no way opposi'd to 
His Majesty’s Government, and wishes to be on the best possible terms 
with them. In the Great War, as Your Excellency will recollect, Afghanis- 
tan behaved well, and she has not changed and never will change. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : I suppose to take the })oints raised by Your 
Excellency in the inverse order. I do not ask anything of Afghanistan, 
and am far less suspicious of Kdng AmanuUah than he is of us, and I feol 
that Afghanistan will pursue a policy of friendshiii with us. I have exj)lained 
our policy about the tribes, but I am not prepared to give formal assurances 
of such policy for communication to them. Your Excellency made two 
practical suggestions : (1) The improvement in the defensive power of 

Aighanistan by the training of officers in this country. This we arc prepared 
to do, and Your Excellency will realise that the details vill have to be worked 
out in conjunction with Sir E. Humphrys. Conditions prevailing in the two 
countries are, however, somewhat different, and to secure the best results 
it wovild be desirable that the candidates should have had some previous 
preparation. (2) As regards munitions, that is a somewhat difficult matter. 
Throughout Europe, at present, efforts are being made to diminish arma- 
ments, and this has, in fact, been the practice followed ever since the Groat 
War. ’V^e are, however, prepared to see what we can do to help. Perhaps 
there are also other waj’-s in which we might render assistance. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : Yes, with regard to commerce and trade, there 
are some difficulties in the present treaty which should be overcome. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : Your Excellency must excuse me if I am not 
so well posted in these matters as you yourself are, but the matter is being 
studied sympathetically and we will go as far as we can. When a nation 
gives practical help, there is no ^ound for suspicion. Will Your Excel • 
lency forgive me if I explain that it is not only on arms that the strength 
of a nation depends. What aboiit roads and telegraphs in Afghanistan ? 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan : Yes these are being developed. If suspicion 
is removed then ever 3 rthmg improves. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain : As I said before, we will study sympathe- 
tically the question of munitions and we agree definitely to the training of 
certain military students. 

Ghulam Sadiq Khan then explained that he valued the present oppor- 
tunity of talking to Sir Austen Chamberlain and considered that it furnished 
a raire opportunity for encouraging the efforts of our respecting representatives. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain reciprocated these sentiments and stated that 
the meeting had afforded him considerable satisfaction; he hoped that Af- 
ghai^tan would henceforth be trustful and he explained that details of 
possible means of help would inevitably take some time to work out. He 
was prepared^ in reply to a suggestion of Ghulam Sadiq Khan, to see whether 
a statement regpirding the main lines of the discussion could be prepared. 

point of leaving, Ghulam Sadiq Khan mentioned the case 
ot a Kataon^l Bank at Kabul about which Prince LotfaUah had recently 
adihessi^ the Foreign Office. The Secretary of State explained that the 
m^ter had already been referred to the Treasury, but that at present a reply 
had not been i^i^ved from that Department. 

FordigB Office, M^oh 26, 1928. 
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PERIOD II. 

THE REBELLION— EROM DECEMBER 1928 TO OCTOBER 1929. 


CHAPTER II. 

A. FORECASTS OE TROUBLE. 

782. The Rebellion. — Neither the British Legation at Kabul nor the 
Government of India were under any illusion as to the seriousness of the 
trouble which King Amaiiullah had to face. There had indeed been warnings 
and rumours of trouble since the moment that the King’s projected tour 
abroad was first announced. Early in September 1928 the British Military 
Attache had sent a reporf^ showing that the situation had now reached a 
stage when “ all the cards would be on the side of a revolutionary leader 
should the opportunity produce the man ; the army was discontented, the 
Mullahs were openly hostile, the people were apprehensive, the official class 
was in a state of uncertainty, and there were insufficient funds in the Treasury 
to pay for the costs of suppression.” 

783. Sir Francis Humphrys’ Estimate of the Situation. — Early in Decem- 
ber 1928, when the situation had become openly alarming the Minister gave 
the following estimate of the situation and of his own intentions : — 

“ Anger at AmanuUah’s reforms, which are held to be contrary to 
tribal customs and to tenets of Islam as expounded by Afghan 
mullahs, is the cause of Shinwari rebellion. 

Sympathy with cause for which rebels are fighting is so strong through- 
out Afghanistan that rebellion carmot be extinguished by force, 
particularly as only real force at King’s disposal resides in 
tribal levies. Afghan regular army is untrained, poorly paid and 
equipped, and even if willing is unable to face tribesmen. 
Strictly limited as operations of Air Eoroe necessarily are, they 
produce same result as a stick thrust into a wasp’s nest. 

Soviet Embassy and, in first instance, Txrrkish Ambassador advised 
Am a, null ah to fight to bitter end, and impose new reforms on his 
people afterwards. If this advice is followed, I have no doubt 
whatever that Amanullah will be dethroned. This is probably 
what Russians desire or at any rate that His Majesty shall be 
so weakened that he will be a mere tool in their hands. 

From the first I have impressed on King and his ministers that their 
only hope of success lay in securing co-operation of religious 
leaders to parley with rebels and explain away in a sympathetic 
spirit doubts and fears of mullahs as well as of tribesmen. It 
appears that truce will be arranged at least for discussing 
terms. In high quarters these are said to include a demand 
for expulsion of all Turks from Afghanistan. 

It seems certain that Afghan Government will do this. If he is to 
retain his throne. King will have to humble himself and eat 
his words. 

Tribesmen will not be satisfied with anything less than vindication of 
their rehgious and customary rights and, tf Amanullah fails to 
allay their suspicions on this score, rebellion will spread and 
within next few months will overwhelm present dynasty.^” 

784. The Ctovemment of India’s appreciation. — ^The Government of 
India wired® their views to the Secretary of State as follows ; — 

“ A fgba.u rebellion. We have followed here with growing concern pro- 
ceedings of King Amanullah since his return from grand 

' Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 00, dated the 24th September 1028 (A. S. XXV, 01). 

* Teleg^^ 2 n to I. O., London, No. 2782-S., dated the 12th December 1928 (A. S. XXVI, 42). 

®Tel. £rom Min. Kabul, to F. O., London, No. P. 209, dated the 12th December 1928 (A- S.XXVI, 60). 
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tour. Present situation as we see it is this. Loyalty of tribes 
has now given way under intolerable strain imposed by what 
they cannot but regard as Kang’s madness. It is only a^^peal 
of the achievements (apart from his blind zeal for reform) and 
personality of the Ghazi to Afghan national vanity and 
patriotism that has hitherto induced them to acquiesce in 
unprecedented measures which to a ruler of less dominating 
character would long since have spelt the loss of his throne. 
Almost every other weapon including support of discontented 
army seems to have been discarded deliberately by Amanullah, 
before entering contest, and it is difficult to see how he can 
emerge without surrender of most that he stands for and 
consequent crippling of his personal prestige and that of his 
Government, As Minister evidently considers, it sooms out 
of the question to crush rebellion on present issues wibli dis- 
pirited or di-^affected troops, and there remains only com- 
promise. Short of virtually complete abandonment of informs 
Conservative leaders are scarcely likely now to allow locus 
paenitentiae. King must in their eyes be stamped as incorrigi- 
ble for his failure to profit by lesson taught by Khost rebellion. 

(2) Should dethronement be the result, it seems unlikely that successor 

will be looked for outside the Muhammadzai by reliols, or that 
any violent change will follow in the existing system of Gov- 
ernment. Revolt is rather against violent upsetting of whole 
social system to which King has committed himself than 
against existing political order of things. It might fairly be 
described rather as coxmter-revolution than revolt. If a new 
King is to be set up, a respectable but colourless clerical 
nominee like Inayatullah seems indicated. That such a 
successor would embark on a pronormcedly anti-British policy 
seems on the balance of probabilities unlikely. Necessity to 
tirrn the eyes of the tribes outwards and to disarm clerical 
suspicions, which together with modernist nationalist impulse 
were the causes compelling AmanuUah to this course in 
1919, would be absent. There is, however, possibility of 
disintegration of Afghanistan by provinces declaring their own 
separate independence, should revolt spread or meet with 
any pronormced success. Such a movement might if combined 
with Russian exploitation bring us appreciably nearer situation 
envisaged in recent discussions on del ence of India, 

(3) Direct evidence is so far lacking of intrigue and personal ambition 

as a cause of the revolt and no big name has yet come to the 
fore among the rebels proper. This is partly due no doubt to 
fact that most dangerous potential rivals. Nadir TCVifl-n the 
o^y Krontier expert and perhaps only first class brain of 
' Mgh^ Government and his popular brothers of the great 
Musahiban family, have been removed from the scene bv 
AmanuUah. ^ 


(4) As regards om own trib^ we endorse Chief Commissioner’s appre- 
oration. It is a truism that trouble for Amir usuaUy spells 
tmuble for omselv^. But Afghan commotion seems likely for 
the moment to speU temporary quiet for our frontier, v4ere 
^titude of tubes as a whole is at present exceptionally friendly. 
,^ppilywe are hitherto less identified with odium of western 
^ovations than any othpr nation represented at Kabul. 
Indeed favomable comparisons are, according to Baluchistan 

1 ^- between Bri^h tolerance and 

Mw-fengled Kabul mtolerance of customary and religious 

however, though hitherto there have been 
bear m mind possibility of endeavours by 
RuE^a. to mis-repr^ent us as villains of the piece. ^ 
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{ 5 ) The danger seems at present small of our tribes seriously embarrass- 
ing us by embroiling themselves in the revolt. As Bolton 
remarks, though their sympathies must be against reforms, 
their permanent pro-Kabul bias may reasonably be trusted 
to keep them from intervening at any risk to themselves. After 
all pinch of reforms shoe is not directly felt on this side of 
Durand Line. There seems therefore reason to hope that under 
guidance of Chief Commissioner and his of&cers no serious 
embarrassment on this score vdU be experienced from our 
own tribes. 

(6) It is at present uncertain what attitude will be adopted by 
powerful Ghilzai nation whose decision, even more than that of 
Mohmands, may prove decisive factor. The Edng is favoured 
by the season, for the Ghilzais, at any rate unless they have 
reason to hope for British sympathy, are generally loth to 
commit themselves at a time when an important part of their 
strength is in India.” 

Events showed how accurate were these forecasts, and how justified the 
apprehension that King Amanullah would lose his throne^. 


B. COURSE OF THE REBELLION." 

785. Eastern Province. — ^The original outbreak occurred in the Eastern 
Province with a rising of Shinwaris on 14th November 1928. The Shinwaris 
tried to persuade the Mohmands to join them, but the latter were restrained 
by the Mullah of Chaknaur, and, although they rebelled separately and 
captured Dakka on their own account, they did not join the Shinwaris. The 
King sent Ghulam Saddiq to Jalalabad to deal with the revolt. He succeeded 
in detaching the Mohmands, presumably by bribery, but accomphshed 
not hin g else. Meanwhile the Khugianis rose, and attacked and captured 
Nimla. After Ghulam Saddiq’s return to Kabul, Shahgassi Ali Ahmad Jan 
arrived in the Eastern Province to take charge of aflFairs. He managed .to 
keep his end up with indifferent success until the first week in February. He 
fled from Jalalabad on the 8th, and the town was looted and destroyed two 
days later. S. Ali Ahmad Jan eventually escaped to Peshawar, and rejoined 
Amanullah in Kandahar in April. 

In Kimar the regular Afghan garrisons deserted and aU government con- 
trol disappeared firom the Valley. 

786. Kabul. — ^Bacha-i-Saqqao, a raider and highway-man who had actual- 
ly been imprisoned for house-breaking in Parachinar, seized the opportunity 
provided by the revolt in the Eastern Province to come down on Kabul from 
the other side. The fort of Jabal-us-Siraj surrendered to him with its garri- 
son of 900 men, their arms and ammunition, on 10th December. On 14th 
December he began bis attack on Kabul. After fierce fighting he gaiued 
undisputed possession of the town by the middle of January, 1^ forces by 
that time numbering about 15,000. King Amanullah abdicated in favour of 
his brother InayatuUah on 14th January, and retired by air to Kandahar. 
The Queen, her seven children, the Queen Mother and Ghulam Saddiq had 
preceded him there on 21st December. InayatuUah remained King for two 
days, and on the 17th was evacuated with his family to Peshawar by air. 

Bacha-i-Saqqao proclaimed himself King of Afghanistan under the title 
of HabibuUah Ghazi on 17th January 1929. His accession was foUowed by 
a remarkable outburst of feeling in favour of the Afghan Royal Family 
(rather than for AmanuUah) among the tribesmen on the British side of the 
border and amongst Muhammadans generaUy in Northern India. 

787. Kandahar. — AmanuUah was able to maintain his position in Kanda- 
har longer than any where else, though he was unpopular even there and seems 

^ Co^par^ also Afghan Precis (1927), para. 333. 

* llijlp, section is taken almost verbatim from the General Staff Snmmaiy of Events in Af g pbanis tan 19^9. 
90* The with thonkst 4- P* 
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only to have been tolerated as an alternative to anarchy. By the end of 
March he had collected a large enough force to attempt a march on Kabul, 
from which he was driven back unsuccessful. 

788. Arrival of Nadir Khan and his brothers.— General Nadir Khan was 
in France at the outbreak of the rebellion. He had been Afghan Minister in 
Paris in 1924, but had to resign on account of illness in 1926. His brothers 
Shah Wah and Hashim Khan were with him. Another brother, Shah 
Mahmud, had remained in Afghanistan. 

Nadir Khan, Shah Wali and Hashim Khan left Marseilles on 8th February 
1929 and landed at Bombay on 22nd. Their attitude was guarded and correct. 
They arrived in Peshawar three days later, stayed quietly there till 6th 
March, and then entered Afghanistan via the Kurram. Shah Mahmud joined 
them there. Three of the brothers set quietly about consolidating their 
position in the Southern Province, while Hashim Khan went to the Eastern. 
By the end of April they had collected something like a force, though it is 
said that before being able to do so Nadir Khan had to swear that hc^ was not 
working for AmanuUah. The force was defeated by Habibullah’s troops 
near Shamazar on 28th April. After that the tribes appeared to lose interest 
and neither Nadir Khan in the South nor Hashim Khan in the East was able 
to make any headway. The brothers suffered another heavy defeat with the 
loss of Gardez in June, and withdrew to Hariob. 

789. Events in Herat. — Supporters of Anaanullah. managed to hold 
Herat until May when it was captured on Habihullah’s behalf by Abdur 
Rahim. 

790. Events North of the Hindu Kush. — ^Events Noi-th of the Hindu Kush 
followed much the same course as elsewhere. After the first outbreak of the 
rebelhon, a fairly strong resistance to Habibullah was put up by Ghulam Nabi, 
who was assisted by Afghan subjects hving in Soviet Territory. It is almost 
certain that the latter were . supplied with arms and ammunition by Soviet 
officials. 

Ghulam Nabi gave up the stiruggle after Amanidlah’s flight to India. 
The only determined supporters of the late Kng in that area were then the 
Hazaras of Ghorband and Bamian. These never ceased to give trouble to 
Habibullah. 

791. Flight of AmanuUah from Afghanistan. — ^Amanullah led out his 
forces from Kandahar for the recapture of Kabul at the end of March 1929. 
They were defeated, largely owing to an attack on the flank by Suleman Khel 
GhUzaiSj, and driven back to Kalat-i-Ghilzai. AmanuUah showed signs of 
making a stand at Kalat-i-Ghilzai, but with the rapid approach of Habibul- 
lah’s forces his courage finaUy failed him and he fled, as fast as motors could 
take him, to British India. He arrived in Chaman with all his family on 23rd 
May, having given no previous warning of his coming. 

A special train placed at his disposal by the Government of India took 
him to Bombay, whence he sailed for Europe on 22nd June 1929. 

792. Further successes of HabihuUah.— After AmanuUah ’s flight nothing 
could go wrong, for a time, for HabibuUah. Nadir Khan’s lashkar was defeated 
and Gardez was captured for HabibuUah on 26th June ; a force coUected by 
Shah Mahmud was defeated on 16th July, Shah Mahmud was driven out of 
the Logar VaUey, and his lashkars dispersed ; in the Eastern Province, 
Hashim Khan’s lashkars fought for two days without decision against 
HabibuUah’s troops, and then deserted him ; North of Kabul the Hazaras 
got the better of the fightmg with Hn.bibuUah’s troops but accepted a truce 
and mmained temporarily quiet ; in August Nadir Khan and his brothers 
coUected another lashkar in the Southern Province but were unable to Tnako 
any headway against , Muhammad Saddiq, who was holding Gardez. 

^ — 793. The Tom of the Tide.-: — ^In August, when his fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. Nadir Khan asked the Government of India, to aUow the Mahsuds 
and Waaks to ^in him. In pursuance of the Government’s declared pohev 
of non-intervention this request was refused. In spite of genuine effort® on 
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the part of Frontier Officials to restrain them a Wazir lashkar two or three 
thousand strong, recruited from both sides of the Durand Line, joined Nadir 
Khan at his headquarters in Ali Khel between 18th and 20th September. 
Another small contingent joined him a few days later. From that moment 
the tide turned in Nadir Khan’s favour. Nadir Khan’s forces, commanded 
by Shah Wali, swept victoriously on rmtil by 6th October they were under 
the walls of Kabul. 

Meanwhile the Shinwaris of the Eastern Province had independently 
reached the conclusion that they could tolerate Habibullah’s rule no longer.. 
They rose and re-occupied Jalalabad, driving Habibullah’s Kohistanis in 
flight to Kabul. 

794. Re-Capture of Kabul and fall of HabibuUah. — On 10th October 
Shah Wall’s troops captured most of Kabul and surrounded the citadel in 
which HabibuUah had taken refuge. HabibuUah started to sue for peace, 
but escaped during the night of 12th- 13th and fled to Jabal-us-Siraj. He 
gave himself up on 22nd October, and on return to Kabul was immediately 
put under arrest. On 1st November he and his brother and ten of his sup- 
porters were executed. 

Shah WaU’s troops looted aU Government buildings, including the citadel, 
as soon as Kabul was in their hands. 

796. Accession of King Nadir Shah. — On 16th October Nadir Klhan 
proclaimed himself Kiirg of Afghanistan under the title of Nadir Shah. 


C. BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES IN AFGHANISTAN DURING THE 

REBELLION. 

796. The Legation during the early stages of the Rebellion. Sir Francis 
Humphrys’ advice to the King. — The seriousness of the outbreak and the 
intensity of the feeUng against King AmanuUah were appreciated by Sir 
Francis Humphrys from the first. He had a long audience with the King on 
13th December, in the course of which he gave the King the following 
advice ; — 

“ Shinwari rebellion was then discussed and I did not mince my 
words. I said that I had not in the course of 26 years’ service 
near Indian frontier experienced a conflict which had provoked 
such an out-bmst of Pathan ferocity. To try quelling rebellion 
with buUets and bombs was useless as flame would only be 
fanned thereby. Cause of rising must be faced and eradicated. 
Firstly there was apprehension on part of Mullahs that Afghan 
Government completely resolved to destroy their influence with 
people and, secondly, tribesmen’s fierce resentment at attacks 
which they believed were being made on their ancient and 
religious customs by abolition of purdah, compulsory introduc- 
tion of European dress and female education.^ ” 

King AmanuUah did in fact attempt to p\it this advice into practice, 
but not tiU after a delay of many days, by which time it was too late. 

797. The Legation in a State of siege. — On December 14th Bacha-i-Saqqao’s 
forces began their attack on Kabul from the side on which the Legation was 
situated. The King’s troops in the neighbourhood, including the Legation 
guard, fled. The insurgents numbering some two or three thousand advanced 
on the city dowm the road past the Legation. The Legation gates were closed 
at once. The tribesmen did not attempt to break in, and in the- course of 
a parley at the gate gave assurance that they would do no harm to the Lega- 
tion. In the course of this parley Baoha-i-Saqqao himself spoke to the 
Minister. This was the only occasion on which Sir Francis Humphrys and 
Baoha-i-Saqqao met. 

\ relegiam fram Min., Kabul to F. O-, Limdon, No, 212, dated ibs 13tb December 1928 (A. S 

XXVI, 68-A.). 
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For the next few days the Legation buildings were caught between the 
fires of the opposing forces. Movement within the pounds was possib^, 
though often under fire, and communication with the city was cut ofi. Kme 
bullets and shells, were falling in numbers on and around the Legation bidd- 
ings. On 18th December an aeroplane arrived from Peshawar to see how the 
Legation was faring. It was fired at while droppmg a inessage ; bullets 
penetrated the radiator and machine had to land. The pilot, when it was 
found that he had come only for a peaceful purpose, was hospitably receivod 
and entertained by the Afghan Air Force. A second aeroplane came later 
in the day, dropped a parcel containing a Popham signalling jwiel into tlie 
gi-ounds of the Legation, and returned to Peshawar in safety. On December 
19th. more and more shells fell into the Legation grounds, and the Militaij' 
Attaches house caught fire and was burned to the ground. ^ On Decembei 
22nd the King’s fortunes were temporarily in the ascendant. Two representa- 
tives of the Afghan Government came to the Legation for the first time since 
the beginnmg of the fighting to establish communication. They agreed to 
allow machines to land at Sherpur aerodrome for the purpose of evacuating 
ladies and children, and a telegram to this effect was sent to the Government 
of India. Contact was also established with other Legations who wore 
informed of the intended evacuation and told that arrangements would be 
made in due course for the evacuation of their women and children also. 


The Afghan officials at the same time presented a request to the Ministe3r 
that he would move out of the Legation into the Wah Hotel in Kabul, partly 
for his own protection and partly so that the King’s troops might use the 
Legation buildings for military purposes. The Minister refused. The Pilot 
and mechanic of the British aeroplane which had made a forced landing on 16th 
December were also allowed to come to the Legation that day, and remained 
there till the final evacuation. 


The ladies and children of the Legation were successfully removed to 
Peshawar on 23rd December. Their conduct throughout the days of peril 
had been of a nature which “ splendidly upheld the proud traditions of their 
race’- ” . 


On the following and subsequent days the ladies and children of other 
Legations were s imil arly taken to Peshawar by air. 

By 26th December the King’s troops had driven Bacha-i-Saqqao’s men 
away &om Kabul and the Legation buildings were out of the firing zone for the 
first time for eleven days. The buildings had received 62 direct hits from 
shells and bullet holes innumerable, two faithful Afghan servants had been 
shot dead in the execution of their duty, and all members of the staff had 
had narrow escapes &om death.® 


798. Withdrawal o£ the Legation. — It now became a question whether 
there was anything to be gained by the Legation remaining in Kabul. The 
King’s triumph was short lived, and by 14th January he had abdicated and 
fled to Kandahar. 


The Chief Commissioner, North West Frontier Province and the Govern- 
ment of India both favoured withdrawal of the Legation untfl. the re-establish- 
ment of a settled government. Their views to this effect were communicated 
to the Minister before AmanuUah’s flight. The Minis-ber, while contemplating 
the possibility of withdrawal felt that he must stay for at least so long as 
it was possible “ for a diplomatic mission to perform its proper function® ”. 
He added that in his opinion the sight of the Union Jack flying in Kabul 
was in itself a sim of security and stability to the people, and that premature 
withdrawal wotfld *' precipitate AmanuUah’s fall, lead to chaos, panic a.nH 
possibly massacre, and so involve all Legations and their colonies in danger 
He r^arded it, moreover, as his duty to supervise the removal of British 
naifionatls and of other Legations and their nationals before withdrawing the 
.British Legation., Ho asked that the Governments of France, Germany, 

X ( 4 , s. xsvi, 481 >. '* ■ , 

• aoixcees of tlute msoootfk^ Jk, S. 431 and W9, and 'XXV JiX, 208). ' 

» to f. 0», d9, Wtti J^utwy lfl2Si (A, S, XXVI, 4,78), 
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Italy, Turkey and Persia should be invited to prepare their Legations for 
eventual withdrawal, and that in the meanwhile the question of his own with- 
drawal should be left to his unfettered discretion. 

It was only two days after sending this telegram that Sir Prancis’ diploma- 
tic mission was able to perform a function of the greatest value to the country 
to which it was accredited. This was the removal of InayatuUah by air to 
Peshawar, arranged by Sir Francis Humphrys with the Government of India 
with the consent of the opposing forces. Many Afghan comments subse- 
quently made have been to the effect that this action saved Kabul from com- 
plete chaos and destruction. After InayatuUah’s removal all resistance to 
Bacha-i-Saqqao coUapsed. 

After the proclamation of Bacha-i-Saqqao as Amir Habibullah, Sir Francis 
Humphrys saw that stable government in Afghanistan was unlikely for some 
months to come. He had therefore to consider again the arguments for and 
against general evacuation. After considering all the arguments^ he sug- 
gested that he should be allowed to effect the complete withdrawal of the 
Legation by the first week in March ; this, given average weather and a 
sufficiency of aeroplanes would give him ample time to “ fulfil every reasonable 
obhgation to evacuate British subjects and foreigners, to reduce the Lega- 
tion to a minimum, and to give his colleagues the chance of evacuating their 
Legations before he himself left Kabul ”. The Soviet Legation had their 
own Air Service by which to leave Kabul, and he did not believe they wotild 
remain long after the British.^ 

Sir Francis’ recommendations were accepted and preparations were 
made accordingly. By arrangement with the Government of Amir 
Habibullah, in whose name the Afghan Foreign Office had re-opened and was 
continuing to function, four British aeroplanes a day were allowed to fly 
to and from Kabul, and the evacuation of British subjects and other foreigners 
went on apace. 

On 20th February Sir Francis Humphrys had a “ difficult and delicate 
interview ” with the Foreign Minister, in which he announced the impending 
withdrawal of the British Legation and asked for permission for eight 
aeroplanes to land for the purpose on the 25th. The Foreign Minister was 
considerably shocked at the announcement, but he recognised that it was 
final and permission was reluctantly given. Sir Francis and the remainder of 
his staff were safely conveyed to Peshawar on 25th February 1929. 

The following messages were exchanged : — 

From the India Office London to the Government of India® 

Immediate. — “ Please convey to Sir Francis Humphrys my cordial 
congratulations on the successful evacuation of himself and all 
his colleagues from Kabul and my admiration for high qualities 
which have been displayed during these months of acute crisis. 

I also wish to express my warm appreciation of services rendered by 
Royal Air Force both of high command who devised the 
arrangements and of the individual officers who carried them 
out with such notable success. ” 

From the Government of India to Sir Francis Humphrys^ ; — 

Clear Line . — “ Following received from Secretary of State No. 701, 
dated 25th February. Begins. Please convey acute crisis. 

Government of India have great pleasure in transmitting this message 
to you from the Secretary of State for India. Government of 
India have followed the critical course of the last months in 
Kabul with anxious concern but with unfailing confidence ever 
strengthened by your ability to uphold the good name of the 
two countries to safeguard British and Indian interests, and 
your skilful handling of each crisis as it arose. ” 

i Tel. from Mm.., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 129, dated the 1st February 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 8). 

* I’elegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 134, dated 2nd February 1929 (A. S. XXVIl, 16). 

* Teh from I. O., London, No. 701, dated the 25th February 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 439). 

f TeL to SBn., Kabul, No. 281-K, dated 26th February 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 467). 
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From Sir Francis Humphry's to Foreign O'fficc London^ : — 

Clear the Line. — 25th February “ We all arrived safely this morning 
at Peshawar and Kabul evacuation is now complete. It is seveji 
years to the day since His Majesty’s Legation first crossed the 
Afghan border. The Royal Air Force have pertbrmed an historic 
achievement. They have conveyed 686 persons in 82 aero- 
planes without a single mishap to passengers since 23rd 
December over mountainous country in the depth of winter at an 
average height of ten thousand feet. Conditions have always 
been difficult and for the last two days almost insuperable on 
account of the heavy fall of snow. The services of Flying- 
Officer Trusk who was shot down on 18th December and 
remained in the Legation as a supernumerary member of m}' 
staff have been invaluable. ” 

The detail of the evacuation carried out by the Royal Air Force was as 
follows : — 

Eecord of British and Foreign Subjects Evacuated from Kabul by the Royal 
Air Force, Decerr^er 2Srd 1928, to February 25th, 1929.- 


Nationality. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children, 

Total. 

British ....... 

16 

4 

3 

23 

British Indian ..... 

162 

69 

113 

344 

French ....... 

12 

11 

, , 

23 

Italian ....... 

16 

3 

1 

20 

German ....... 

24 

24 

9 

57 

American ....... 

, . 

1 

. , 

1 

Australian ....... 

1 

. , 

. . 

1 

Persian ....... 

7 

8 

10 

25 

Turkish ....... 

7 

22 

20 

49 

S3ndan ....... 

1 

1 

3 

5 

Swiss ....... 

. , 

1 

, . 

1 

Roumanian ...... 

, . 

1 


1 

Afghan ....... 

22 

8 

6 

36 

Total 

268 

153 

] 

165 

r>86 


799. British representation after the withdrawal. — The Legation buildings 
were left in charge of Rahmat Khan, a petty Pathan land-o-wner of Peshawar 
District, who volunteered with another to remain behind as care-takers. 
He made occasional attempts at performing diplomatic functions but these 
were not encouraged. Rahmat’s proudest moment came on the day when 
Nadir Khan was proclaimed King. Nadir himself sent for him on that day, 
accorded him an interview lasting half an hour, expressed to him his apprecia- 
tion of British friendship, and asked him to transmit a cordial message to 
Great Britain and the Indians through the Oriental Secretary Peshawar. 

After the return to Peshawar the Staff of the Legation returned to other 
duties, with the exception of the Oriental Secretary. The latter remained 
in Peshawar, where he performed miscellaneous duties such as the collection 
of information, the interviewing of Afghan subjects and emissaries, and the 
passing to and fro of news and official and quasi-official messages. He was 
in telegraphic communication with Rahmat Kha n. 

800. Fate of the Consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar. — The British Coi^ul 
at Jalalabad had long ago been driven out of Jalalabad by the revolting 
Shinwaris and had taken refuge with the Naqib Sahib of Charbagh. He 
eventually made his way back to India via the Kurram.® 

The Consul at Kandahar remained in comparative security and continued 
to perform his duties. When it was decided to withdraw the Legation it was 
at first suggested that the Copulate at Kandahar should be maintained^. 

» leL firom Mm., EAlml, to S'. O., nondon;, Ho. B. L.l, dated 26tli February 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 45k 

,* Ajqpiendix to Serial No. 20?, A. S. XXV Xii. 

•A. S. XXVI. «2e. 

* M. to I. O., Iumdim , Nd. TITiS, dated Febwwty 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 249). 
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On second thoughts this was considered undesirable, chiefly because the 
withdrawal of the Legation from Kabul, where HabibuUah was established, 
and the maintenance of a consulate at Kandahar, where ATua.Tmlla.b professed 
to have resumed his King-ship, might have been mis -interpreted as an indica- 
tion of British support for the latter. The Consul left Kandahar on 27th 
February and reached Quetta without difficulty. 

801. Evacuation of other Legations. — At Sir Francis Hum phrys’ request 
invitations were given to the Governments of France, Germany and Italy 
to instruct their Legations in Kabul to concert arrangements with Sir Francis 
for speedy evacuation of themselves and their Ministers. In spite of much 
indecision and wabbling on the parts of other Legations, the necessary evacua- 
tions were all carried out before the British Legation left. A number of 
German nationals, who for one reason or another were unable to leave, re- 
mained behind. Baron Von Plessen, who was on his way to Kabul as Minister 
when the rebellion broke out, went up to Kabul to look after their interests, 
arriving only two days before Sir Francis Humphrys left. He remained 
behind, but came out through Quetta with three other German subjects early 
in August. 

The Russian Legation was never entirely closed, though the Minister 
himself departed. The Turkish Minister remained in Kabul throughout the 
whole period of civil war. 


D. BRITISH POLICY DURING AND IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 

REBELLION. 

802. Declarations of Neutrality and Non-Intervention. — The declared 
British Policy towards Afghanistan during the rebellion was a policy of 
neutrality and non-interference. The followang is a statement of this policy 
given in a telegram from the Foreign Office, London to the British Minister, 
Kabul^ 

“ His Majesty’s Government have no intention of interfering in 
internal affairs of Afghanistan by supporting or assisting any of 
the parties at present contending for power in that country. 
They earnestly desire the establishment of strong Central Govern- 
ment and they will be prepared when this Government is 
established to show their friendship for the Afghan people by 
giving it such assistance as they can in reconstruction and 
development of the country.” 

A reply to this effect was given on each occasion when a direct request for 
assistance was made. Such requests were made at different times by 
AmanuUah himself, by Ali Ahmad Jan, and by Nadir Khan more than once. 
A similar formula was used in replying to requests for action in India which 
might have favoured or prejudiced any of the contesting parties, and in 
conveying warnings to Afghan officials and others whose propaganda or general 
activities were found undesirable. 

803. The Policy in Practice. Active Enforcements of the policy 
included : — 

(i) Action against armed refugees entering India from Afghanistan. 

(ii) Detention of war material in transit through India. 

(Hi) Prevention of propaganda in India. 

(iv) Restrictions on the movement of individuals in and through India. 

(v) Restraint of the tribes and potmitates in the Frontier. 

^ TcA. Viom Min., to V. O., Xiondon, 2 ^ 0 . 218, dated the 16tli VebTuary 1929 (A. S. SX.V1X, 294). 

* XeL {torn Wt 0-, ItOsSoxi, to Min,, Eabdl, Mo. SO-Vortninka, dated tbe 2ndE'ebraaiy 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 
16 ). 
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804. Action against armed refugees entering India.— The action ordered 
against armed refugees was as follows^ : — 

“ Regulars should be called on to deposit their arms but alloived per- 
sonal freedom to go where they wish, their arms being returned 
only if they return to ^Afghanistan in formed bodies to rejoin 
GoWnment forces.” Action to be taken against irregulars was 
left to the discretion of the Chief Commissioner, North-West 
Frontier Province, the main consideration being that there should 
be no increase in the difficulties of the Afghan Government. 

A body of 38 Afghan sepoys under an Afghan colonel and three other 
officers, with one gun, five machine guns, and 120 rifles entered Chitral early 
in January 1929 and were dealt with under these instructions^. Habib ullah 
made a request® at the end of May for them to be returned to Afghanistan 
with their arms. The request was refused in accordance with ‘ recognised 
international usage’^. The whole garrison of Pathan Post on the Kurram 
border arrived in Parachinar in similar circumstances on 19th February 1929,® 
having deposited their arms in the British Post at Kharlachi. They were 
given the choice of returning at once with their arms by the route by which 
they had come, or of returning to Kandahar via Chaman without their arms. 
They cliose the latter alternative®*. 

805. Detention of War Material in transit through India. — Arms in transit 
through British India were detained, to whomsoever they might be consigned. 
The Government of India’s policy in this matter was®“ that we should decline 
aU transit of arms to Afghanistan. Whether Amanullah’s machine guns 
are consigned to him personally or to the Afghan Government seems to us 
immaterial for we do not recognise any Government and do not allow private 
consignments until there is an established Government whom we can recog- 
nise.” This particular declaration of policy was made with regard to a 
consignment of machine guns which Amanullah had ordered in France and 
which were held up at Karachi. The Secretary of State confirmed the 
Government of India’s proposals.’ HabibuUah later made a telegraphic 
request® for the detention of all such arms and ammunition, and was told® 
in reply that “ in pursuance of their declared policy of scrupulous neutrality 
and non-intervention the Government of India have throughout prohibited 
the export to Afghanistan of consignments of munitions from whatever source 
and to whatever destination ”. 

An unserviceable aeroplane was similarly detained at Chaman.^® 

806. Prevention of propaganda in India. — Propaganda in British India 
was attempted by certain sections of the Press, by private individuals, and 
by Afghans claiming official positions. Every effort was made to suppress 
propaganda from any of these sources. The Press did much to undo in 
Afghan eyes the good effects of adherence to the pohey of non-interference. 
The Government of India issued a strong contradiction^^ of Press reports 
attributing the rebellion to British interference and asked local Governments 
to undertake prosecution of the principal offenders. 

Afghans cla imin g official positions who had to be given serious warning 
included the Afghan Consul General and all his subordinates.’® The Afghan 
Visa Officer at Quetta, the Afghan Consrd at Bombay and the Afghan Tfrade 
Agent at Peshawar were the worst offenders. 

1 Td. to N.-W. F. P., ISTo. 2708-8., dated the 11th Dacember 1928 (A. S. XXVI, 34). 

• A. S. XXVI, 619. 

» A. S. XXVH, 838. 

• A. 8. XXVtl, 849. 

• A. S. XXVII, 361. 

*» Talsgraaa from N^-W. F. F., No. 192-P, dated the 26th February 1929 (A. S. XXVTI, 463). 

• TeJ. to 8. of 8- for India No. 126S-S„ dated the 2ad Aprtt 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 869). 

» Td. pMm 1. O., Lbndon, No. 1441, dated the &id May 1929 (A. 8. XXVH, 746). 

• XeLtoI. P., Londoh, No. im-S, dated the 16th May 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 769). 

• IMtl. 

’ » , TNL icom. helw^iiBtaii Nd.. 974-64 dated ttie 6th May 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 732). 

» A. g. x;xyi, 369. 

. ifeJtejeftwn iw* Bttnfoay, 423-8., tbs 3Qtk 1928 lA. S. XXVI, 771). 



S07. Restraints on the movements of individuals in and out of India. — 

Individual Afghan subjects vrhose movements in and through India had to 
be considered, included persons already in India who wanted to go to Afghanis- 
tan, persons out of India who wanted to enter India and pass through to 
Afghanistan, and persons in Afghanistan who wanted to come to India. 

(i) Refugees already in India. — The most important persons already in 
India who wanted to go to Afghanistan were persons who were already in 
detention or under surveillance as political refugees. Several of these escaped 
from surveillance as soon as news of the rebellion reached them. Sardar 
Umar Khan in particular escaped from Allahabad^. As the escape of a 
similar refuges named Abdul Karim, and his subsequent participation in the 
Khost rebellion, had caused the Afghan Government great trouble a few years 
earlier, and had brought considerable odium on the Government of India, 
frantic efforts were made to trace him. He outwitted all these efforts and 
was next heard of among the Shmwaris, which tribe later offered to return 
him to the British in return for a reward and on certain conditions. He 
eventually gave himself up unconditionally in June 1929 and was sent under 
surveillance to Burma.® As a result of his and other escapes the Govern- 
ment of India decided to send to Burma all refugees of whose intention to 
re-enter Afghanistan there was the slightest likehhood.® 

(ii) Others. — With regard to Afghan subjects other than political refugees, 
for whose absence from Afghanistan they themselves were to some extent 
liable, the Government of India decided that to prevent their return to their 
own country would be contrary to their policy of non-intervention. 
HabibuUah asked, principally in the hope of being able to stop Nadir Khan’s 
retmn, that transit visas shoxdd not be given without the previous consent 
of his Government, but this request was refused.* It was in accordance 
with this decision that Nadir Khan on his return from Europe was allowed to 
land at Bombay and pass via Peshawar and Parachinar into Afghan Terri- 
tory. 

Early in March the Government of India framed rules® for their own 
guidance. They did not pubhsh these rules but published the substance of 
them in a communique as follows ® : — 

“It appears that some "misunderstanding exists over the nature and 
purpose of the regulations which Government have laid down 
regarding the crossing of the Afghan frontier during the present 
crisis. These are dictated by Government’s declared poHcy of 
non-intervention and neutrahty and by their determination to 
prevent our frontier districts being used by any of the contending 
parties in Afghanistan as a base for furthering civil war, and in 
particular to frustrate the efforts that are being made to embroil 
our frontier tribes in it. 

Permission is in no case given to British subjects to cross the frontier 
into Afghanistan. 

Afghan combatants, regulars or irregulars, who seek temporary refuge 
in India are disarmed on entry and required to move back into 
Afghanistan within a reasonable time in whatever direction and 
by whatever route they please. Their arms will be retained until 
-there is an established Government in Afghanistan to whom they 
can be returned. f i - - 

While the movements of ordinary Afghan traders , and individual 
Afghan tribesmen are left unrestricted, the .ent:^'nnto India of 
high personages likely to attempt to settle in Inma as political 
refugees is discouraged, but transit is given freely for direct 
journey to a foreign destination. In the case of d&cials of the 

^ Telegiam from TJ, P. Govt., No, 262, dated 31st December 1928 (A. S. XXVI, 302). 

* Telegram to Bengal, No. 2592-S., dated 27tli August 1929 (A. S. XXVIII^ 167). 

* A. S. XXVI, 420.. 

Letter from F. O., London, to Paris, No. 438, dated 16tli February 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 626). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1126-S., dated 19th March 1929 (A. S. XXVII 674), 

* Teleigram to I. London, No. 1262-S., dated 2nd April 1929 (A, S. XXVD^ 664)« 
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Various de facto Govemnieiits and others of similar standing, 
permission to transit the frontier provinces from one part of 
Afghanistan to another in whatever direction is ordinarily given 
once only. Permission to visit India however is given freely on 
condition that travellers pass to their cis -Indus destinations 
without halting in transit in the frontier districts and abstain 
during their stay in India from anti-British or other obnoxious 
activity.” 

808. Restraint of tribesmen and potentates in Frontier Tribal Territory. — 

The inhabitants of Tribal territory are never slow to turn another’s misfor- 
tune to their own advantage. Bds Highness the Mehtar of Chitral saw an 
opportunity of recovering territory which had been lost to Chitral in 1896^. 
His petition to this effect to the Government of India was met with the 
inevitable reply warning him not to interfere, w’hich he accepted® in good 
part. In spite of this he re-occupied Dokahm in the winter of 1929/30. 
(Para. 951). 

Elsewhere along the border every effort was made to restrain the tribes 
either ffom interfering in Afghan affairs or from taking advantage of 
Afg han pre-occupations. The restraint exercised on the Mohmands at the 
beginning of the outbreak was duly appreciated by Eang Aonanullah®. Similar 
action taken all along the border was on the whole successful, and towards the 
end of the rebellion the Government of India were able to claim'*' “ some 
appreciation of the successful efforts made by their frontier officers to enforce 
their policy of neutrality, a policy dictated by their immutable respect for the 
independence of Afghanistan. Magnitude of the task of the frontier adminis- 
trations can be gauged by the fact that there are over 400,000 fighting men on 
the British side of the frontier who have been subjected in the past to much 
mischievous intrigue by local Afghan officials and recently to intensive 
propaganda. If out of these a handful here and a handful there have dis- 
regarded the Political authorities and their responsible maliks it is surely 
rather a matter for surprise that so few have succumbed to the strong tempta- 
tion to participate in the civil war than for complaint that some have done 
so.” 

On only one occasion was armed force invoked to prevent bodies of 
British tribesmen from crossing over to Afghanistan. On that occasion the 
mere show of force proved to be enough, and the extent to which the Govern- 
ment of India might have been embarrassed by its use was never made clear.® 

On the Kurram border the Turis made a raid into Afghanistan in retalia- 
tion for Jaji raids of the previous year.® The Political Agent recovered the 
raided cattle, punished the ringleaders, and later effected a truce’^ between 
the Jajis and the Txiris to last for two years or until the re-establishment of 
settled Government in Afghanistan. 

809. The more passive side of enforcement of the Policy of Non-Inter- 
ference involved not only the refusal of all kinds of direct help to any of 
the contesting parties, but the most careful avoidance of anything which could 
possibly be so mis-interpreted. AmanuHah asked outright for arms and 
ammunition to help him regain his throne as soon as he reached Kandahar. 
The Afghan Foreign Minister who communicated this request to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in London received the following reply® : — 

‘‘ His Majesty’s Government have given this request their most 
symjpathetic consideration, but they much regret that international 
considerations prevent their interfering in internal affairs of 
Afghanistan by giving assistance in form of arms to one or other 

1 N.-W. F. No. 312 P. O., dated the 8th February 1929 (A. S* XXVII, 144). 

• Heona. ^axmi XMV. F. Pi, No. S59-P. C., dated 14th February 1929 (A. S. XXVXIi 286). 

• Tel. fscm. to F. I^ondoB, No. 212, dated the 16th December 1928 (A. S. XXVl, 194). 

A Teh to S. of S. ioT ludia. No. 304&-S., dated the 8th October 1929 (A. S, 38). 

• A. S. XXVm, 294 4nd XXIX, 3. 

• fecttn N.-W. F., No^ 43^a, dated the 26tb March 1929 (A. S. GldA). 

» Teh fiom F., No*. 336^., 4a^ the 4th April 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 668>A). 

• Tel. &omF. 6.^ ieJpa.* Kidnah 22, dated the 29tli JanLuaiy 1929 (A. 8. XXVI, 763.) 
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party when there is no generally acknowledged ruler or (joveru* 
ment in country. I need not add if His Majesty’s Government 
can show their friendship for His Majesty in any way which does 
not involve such interference they will be most pleased to do so.” 

Early in the course of the rebellion, AmanuHah had asked’^ for fulfilment 
of the promise of a large present of arms from the British Government in 
commemoration of his visit to England. The Government of InHia, was 
preparing to go to the length of giving him lorries but no further. While 
they were still temporizing he lost his throne and the question lapsed.® 

Nadir Khan made several direct requests for help after his return to 
Afghanistan including one for help in the form of a loan,® but all had to be 
reluctantly refused. 

Examples of the care with which any appearance of partiahty were 
avoided are to be foxmd in the answers made to requests for recognition made 
by the various contesting parties and the withdrawal of the Consul from 
Kandahar at the same time as the withdrawal of the Legation from Kabul.^ 

810. Assistance to Individuals. — ^The pohcy of non-interference in Afghan 
affairs did not preclude the Government of India from giving help to indivi- 
duals in distress, however highly placed these individuals might be. In 
giving such help, however, they had always to avoid any appearance of 
allowing India to be used as a base for further activities.® 

The first high personage to receive help was InayatuUah who was 
flown with his family from Kabul to Peshawar two days after having King- 
ship thrust upon him. This flight was open to no possible objection as it 
was made at the request of both contesting parties. InayatuUah was pushed 
on to Quetta en route for Kandahar as fast as he could be induced to go. 
On 18th May 1929 he wished to re-enter India in order to pass from Kandahar 
to the Eastern Province, This request was refused on the ground that it 
would involve a breach of the Government of India’s declared policy of strict 
neutrality. Five days later he arrived at Chaman in flight along with 
AmanuUah, in whose company he was sent to Bombay. He made repeated 
requests to be granted either asylum or refuge, or both, in British India, 
all of which were refused. He finaUy went to Persia, that country having 
agreed only with reluctance to receive him. 

AmanuUah arrived at Chaman on 23rd May 1929, utterly broken in 
spirit and intending never to return to Afghanistan. He announced that he 
wished to take refuge in Europe. The Government of India on hearing of 
his intention made it clear to him that they would do aU in their power to 
arrange for his comfortable and expeditious transit through India, but could 
extend no further hospitaUty to him. A PoUtieal officer was deputed to 
attend on him, and a special train took him to Bombay, whence, after a 
month’s delay he saUed for Europe. He was treated as a guest of the Govern- 
ment of India throughout his stay in India, and on the boat as far as Europe. 

An account of his stay in and transit through India is given in letter® 
from Major E. T. B. Wickham, Officer on Special Duty, No. 130, dated 
Quetta the 17th July 1929 and of his conduct on board ship and the ungraci- 
ous treatment he received in Egypt, in letter'^ from Major W. A. K; Eraser, 
Officer on Special Duty, dated London the 20th July 1929. 

On arrival in Europe he took refuge iu Italy. His first departure from 
there was on a visit to Turkey in February 1930. This only lasted a few days 
and the Turkish Government made it clear to him that they would allow no 
sort of pohtical intrigue.® 

^ Telegram from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 261, dated 1st January 1626 (A. S. XXVI, 313). 

* Telegram to S. of S for India, London, No. 18-S, dated 2nd January 1626 (A. S. XXVI, 326). 

» Letter fcom N.-W. F., No. 1606-F. S., dated 16th June 1626 (A. S. XXVII, 966). 

* Telegram &om Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 218, dated 16th February 1929 lA. S. XXVII, 

294). 

» Telegram to Bain.* No. 1760-S, dated 26th May 1929 (A. S. XXVII 809) 

* A. S. XXVm, 78. 

» A, S. XXVm, 191. 

* A. x;x^ 287. 
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Nadir Khan and his brothers, who were in Europe when the rebellion 
broke out were allowed passage through India to Afghanistan on the principle 
that refusal to grant such passage to returning Afghan subjects would have 
been a breach of neutrality. ‘ Such refusal would certainly have acted strongly 
in Habibullah’s favour. Having arrived in Afghanistan and started to take 
part in Afghan affairs. Nadir Khan became one of the contesting parties. 
Erom that time on his requests for help were for help to his party and not to 
himself as an individual, and had accordingly to be refused. He twice asked 
for loans and on another occasion announced with apologies his intention of 
collecting recruits from British tribes. On a third occasion ho asked for 
unhindered transit through the protected area of tribesmen who were coming 
to help him. On each occasion he was met with a polite refusal. Towards 
the end, when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb he approached the Govern- 
ment of India to provide a refuge for himself and to arrange with Habib ullah 
for the safety of his family. Towards this request, which concerned him as 
an individual, the Government were more favouralsly iixclinod. Eortunately 
for Afghanistan the situation for which Nadir Khan was preparing did not 
arise. 

Nadir Klhan’s brother Hashim Khan caused considerable embarrassment 
to the Government of India by suddenly arriving b.u k in Paraehinar on 17th 
September 1929 after his most recent defeat in Khost and asking to be allowed 
to pass through India to Afghan Mohmand Territory ; if this'was not to be 
allowed he wanted to return to Afghanistan via Chaman or some other route ; 
in either case his intention was to take up the struggle again. The Govern- 
ment of India felt that to remove him against his will down country would 
cause serious trouble on the Frontier, would have damaging repercussions in 
India and would permanently embitter Nadir Khan ; on the other hand to 
allow him to traverse British Territory for the purpose of taking up the struggle 
elsewhere would evoke vigorous protests from the Kabul Government and 
expose them to Russian accusations of un-neutrality.® They decided that 
the safest course was to order him to go straight back into Afghanistan from 
the Kurram without passing through any other part of India. He did not 
obey this order and the Government of India, feeling they could stretch their 
neutrahty rules in his favour no longer, had him sent as a refugee to Quetta 
where he was to be detained pending an outward journey to Persia or some 
other destination. His detention in Quetta caused, as had indeed been anti- 
cipated, considerable indication among the Durrani and Achakzai tribesmen 
of Baluchistan.® Before it became necessary to dispose of their agitation, 
Nadir Khan was etabl^hed in Kabul, applied ofS.cially for his brother to be 
given a visa, and “ His Highness ” HasMm Khan was sent off in all honour 
to join him. 

811 . Attitude towards Afghan Representatives and property abroad^ . In 

London.— By the decision of His Majesty’s Secretary of State, for Foreiom 
Affairs* the Afghan Legation in London was allowed to “ cdhtinue to bo 
treated as ap official diplomatic mission,” at least for the time.bejno-. This 
■was^i spite of the fact that it consisted at the time of only one man. * ' ‘ 

In India.— :The Consul-General, Consuls and Afghan officials of a like 
nature were similarly treated in India. ■ The Government of India’s statement 
of its attitude was as follows® . 

“ Despite ■ the absence of a feeognised .(Afghan Government, ex- 
Cqnsular- Officer^, Tfade jAgeptstapd thq like have been permitted 
i as'a matter * of oourtesy to iemain in India and discharge their 
" ,9f^ . explicit • linderstanding that if they 

engage in illegitunate activities beyond the scope of those 
functions and in particular in iutrigue with the tribes under 
British control they will be requested to ■ remove themselves to 
Afghanistan.” 

* Telegram to S. of S. fot Indian London, No. S66-S, dateli the 26th January 1^29 (A, XXVI 696) 

* Tel» to of B* f<>r lodia, London^ No. 26S5-S.» dated the 21st September 1929 (A. S. XX V I i t 241) 

» Lebtet firom Ba3n.« No. h698-S., dated the &th October. 1929 S, $1) 

* hiondoi^ No. Xai6^/iSl7-S., dated the 7th April 1929 (A. S. XXVli; 676)* 
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812. New Appointments.— Habibullah sent a man named Imamuddin to 
act as his Trade Agent in Peshawar, and asked for the previous Trade Agent’s 
house and money to be handed over to him. The Government of India would 
not give him any official recognition beyond saying that if he pressed for it 
he might be told^ “ that his intimation of his appointment has been noted 
but that he cannot of course be recognised by the British authorities as having 
any official or special privileged position any more than the Afghan Trade 
Agent was when there was a Central Government in Afghanistan duly 
recognised by the British Government.” 

In August 1929 Nadir Khan wanted to send a representative to Simla for 
an “ exchange of views regarding Afghan affairs ”. This was not allowed, 
but his representative was allowed to visit Parachinar and give Nadir Khan’s 
views to the Political Agent for transmission to the Government of India. 
The Government of India’s replies were sent through the same channel. 

At about the same time Habibullah had ideas of sending a mission to 
Europe. The Government of India did not approve of this, but as 
Habibullah’s position began to look firmer, the Secretary of State for India 
was more inclined to think that the mission should be allowed to proceed.^ 
The members would have been received in a private and non-diplomatic 
capacity. Habibullah’s fall came before negotiations had gone any further. 

813. Protection of Afghan Government Property. — Requests for action 
with regard to Afghan Government property came from all parties, and were 
treated on their merits. Arms, as already mentioned, were in every case 
detained. In other instances such as a request by Habibullah for the prohibi- 
tion of the withdrawal of Afghan Government money from banks in which it 
was deposited, and a request by AmanuUah for speedy decision of his personal 
claim to certain property in Bombay, the ordinary processes of the law were 
considered to provide adequate remedy. 

814. Recognition and otherwise of contestants for throne. — ^The announce- 
ment of Inayatullah’s accession to the throne was made by the Afghan Consui 
General to the Government of India and was received with a formal 
acknowledgment, 

Habibullah caused a similar announcement to be made personally by the 
Assistant Secretary for Foreign Affairs to the British Minister on 23rd January 
1929. No official acknowledgment was ever made either by the British 
Foreign Office or by the Government of India. Hints of his desire for 
recognition were made later by Habibullah but were never favourably 
received. 

On January 29th AmanuUah announced that he had re-ascended the 
throne with his capital in Kandahar.® In view of their official acceptance 
of the news of his previous abdication, and of the continued state of insecurity 
in Afghanistan, the British Government felt that to act on this announcement 
would involve a departure from their policy of neutrality. 

Edng Nadir Shah annotmced his accession on 16th October 1929 in a 
telegram to the British Foreign Office. He did not explicitly ask for recogni- 
tion, but the Government of India pressed on the Foreign Office, which seemed 
inclbaed to delay matters, their urgent wish that it should be speedily accorded, 
and a telegram of recognition was accordingly sent j&rom London on 14th 
November. 

815. Treatment of Nadir Eihan. — ^Their attitude towards Nadir Kha.n was 
perhaps the most difficult of aU the questions which the Government of Tnd^a 
had to solve in cormection with the rebellion. He was the greatest potential 
^nger which HabibuUah had to face. He was outside Afghanistan, and 
intended to return through India. HabibuUah was seated on the throne in 
Kabul, and nothing would have phased him better than the refusal of transit 
facilities to Nadir. On the other hand the Government of India knew that 
nothing offered a speedier hope of the restoration of settled Government in 
Afghanistan than Nadir’s return. There was therefore a strong temptation 

1 Memo, to N.-W. F. V., No. D. 3304-F/29, dated the 16th Jtdy 1929 (A. S. XXVHI, 4^ 

* Tel. from S. of S. for ladia, London, No. 2630, dated the 23rd August 1929 (A. S. XSTVIH, 140-A). 

• Tel. from V . O., Loudon, to Mioistex, E^bul, No. 30, dated the 29iib Jauuaiy 1939 (A. S. SjLVI 761). 
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not only to allow him transport facilities, but actually to ^ve him su^po . 
Open support it would have been impossible to give, but a little less -vigilance 
over the teansit of arms, an unostentatious loan to an agent, a 
British tribesmen— any of these things might have 

ciuicHy to the throne. On the other hand they might not. On the whole 
there can be no doubt that the strictest Practicable adherence to the policy 
of non-interference was the best course to follow. That Nadir ^an himself 
appreciated the policy and respected the British for their adherence to it, 
afterwards became clear. It is certain also that the Russians appreciated 
it, and that any deviation from it would have been the signal for mtensive 
counter -interference on their part. 


On arrival in Bombay Nadir Khan was received with courtesy and 
informed “ frankly but with all friendliness that the Government of India 
much regret that their policy of non-intervention in Afghan affairs, circums- 
tances of the time, and to some extent Nadir Khan’s own interests unfortu- 
nately preclude the facilities and courtesies which Government of India would 
otherwise have been pleased to show to so distinguished a visitor. They trust 
that he will appreciate reasons why special facilities are not being offered and 
the motives underlying their desire that he should refrain from any sort of 
political activity while in India and proceed as expeditiously as possible to 
Afghanistan.’^” 

He informed the ofBcial who received him that he was most anxious to 
know what course the British Government would like events in Afghanistan 
to take ; he personally was prepared to support with all his weight and 
influence any line which the Government favoured ; he was only anxious to 
see Afghanistan strong and peaceful and united. The Government of India 
replied^ that their desire was identical with his own, namely, the early restora- 
tion of an Afghanistan peaceful, united, independent, strong and friendly. 
They felt sure he would realise that this consummation would be imperilled, 
not advanced, if they allowed their S 3 nnpathies with Afghanistan in its present 
misfortunes to deflect them from the path of strict non-intervention even to 
the extent of tendering counsel. He might however rest assured that when 
peace was again restored to a united Afghanistan proofs of their friendship 
would not be lacking. 


His attitude both in Bombay and in Peshawar was perfectly correct, 
though he seemed at one time disposed to stay rather longer in Peshawar than 
Government considered proper. Before leaving he had a long interview with 
Sk Prancis Humphrys,® which he closed with the remark that many 
doubts which had been working in his mind had been laid to rest, and that 
Great Britain was the only coimtry which had shown towards Afghanistan in 
her distress the true spirit of friendship. 


He crossed the Kurram border into Afghanistan on 8th March 1929. 
Before doing so he had a long and friendly interview with the Political Agent, 
Mr. Maconachie, who was shortly afterwards to be accredited to him as 
British Minister in Kabul. This interview* contains much that throws 
light on Nadir Khan’s later attitude towards the British, and in particular 
on his relations with Sir Richard Maconachie as Minister. 

Nadir Khan’s next communication with British OfiS-cials was his request 
for help in the form of a loan. This was broached by M. A. Hakim, described 
as Nadir’s Trade Agent in Peshawar, to the Intelligence Bureau, Peshawar. 
It was politely refused by the Government of India.® Nadir sent Ahmed Ali 
to see Mr. Maconachie with a similar request on 29th June 1929, and was met 
with the same reply." 

On 9th August Nadir Khan expressed his intention of sending a represent- 
ative to the Foreign Office, Simla “for an exchange of views regarding 

^ Tel. to Bonfiliay, No., S22>S., the 21st February 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 3S7). 

*TdE. to Bombay, No, 34^-8., 4ated the 23rd February 1929 (A. 8. XXVTI, 418)* 

tcom Blm,, Kabxd, to F. O., London, No. 266, dated the 1st March 1929 (A. 8. XXVXI^ 486). 

* A» XxVh,. 69|5 (219-0 Bepxoduced as ^^ppendiz to this Chapter). 

s m to F. No. 2929-8» dated the 22nd June 1929 (A, 8. XXVH, 992). 

*134- tp Vi, Noj. ,2191-8^ doted l»fc Jidy 1929 . (A- 6- XXYItl, 4). 
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Afghan affairs.”^ As Habibullah had shown at the same time an intention 
to send a mission to London and other capitals, both suggestions were turned 
down. Nadir was allowed to send his views® to the Political Agent for trans- 
mission to the Government of India. They included further requests for 
help and an announcement that he was reluctantly allowing Wazhs and 
Mahsuds from the British side of the line to join his standard. This announce- 
ment was received with consternation by the Government of India, who 
immediately replied that they could in no circumstances countenance his 
collecting recruits from their side of the Durand Line.® Nadir seemed 
to see in this attitude the disappearance of his last hope of success. He made 
a long reply,^ which was almost a frantic appeal for help, but the Government 
of India remained adamant. At this stage both Nadir and the Government 
of India were prepared for the absolute failure of his last throw. Corres- 
pondence was still passing between them on the subject of what should be 
done for Nadir Khan and his family and for Afghanistan generally if he with- 
drew from the struggle, when the tide suddenly turned and Nadir Khan became 
master of Kabul. 

816. Abandonment o£ Policy of Aloofness. — On King Nadir Shah’s 
estabhshment in Kabul the Indian Government was able thankfully to 
abandon the strait and narrow path of neutrality. The telegram annoimcing 
his accession was answered in warm terms by the British Foreign Office. 
Full recognition was accorded as soon as it became clear that Nadir was 
keeping the throne for himself.® Permits to Afghan nationals to return to 
Afghanistan were granted as fast as Nadir cared to ask for them and restric- 
tive action was taken against two Afghan subjects, Ghaus-ud-Din and Abdul 
Hakim, who had given him cause for offence. Ghaus-ud-Din had indulged in 
some very doubtful pohtics on the Afghan side of the Kurram border, and had 
been detected in treasonable correspondence with Nadir’s enemies. Abdul 
Hakim and another were found to be plotting in Peshawar for a complete 
Shinwaris revolt against the new Government. Ghaus-ud-Din, S. Abdul 
Hakim and S. Amin Jan were all removed from the Frontier.® 

The Government of India knew that Nadir would need money and were 
prepared to let him have a loan of seven lakhs if he would ask for it. They 
would not, make an offer of it themselves and failed to manoeuvre Shah Wali 
into asking for it. No loan was therefore made until several months later. 

817. Resumption of Diplomatic Relations. — ^After the withdrawal of the 
British Legation from Kabul occasional communication between the British 
Government and various contestants for the throne took place in diverse 
maimers. The Afghan Minister in London made representations to the 
British Foreign Office on AmanuUah’s behalf and Habibullah sent telegrams 
in the name of the Foreign Office, Kabul both to London and to Delhi. All 
messages received were treated on their merits, the vaUdity of the channel of 
communication being only questioned when for other reasons it was con- 
venient to do so. 

Immediately after the establishment of King Nadir Shah on the throne, 
the Government of India began to press the Secretary of State for permission 
to send a representative to Kabul. Their first suggestion was to send a consul, 
and at the same time to ask the Afghan Government to send a representative 
to India to discuss the return of the Legation. The proposal to send a consxd 
was turned down, as being unlikely either to satisfy the Afghans or to uphold 
British prestige. The suggestion of discussions in India was defeated by 
Nadir Shah’s annoxmcement that his brother would do aU the discussing that 
was necessary in London. 

818. Appointment of His Highness Shah Wali Khan as Afghan Blinister 
to London and Sir Richard Maconachie as British Idinister, Kabul. — On 7th 

November 1929 the Afghan Foreign Office asked the British Foreign Office 

1 Tel. to S. of S. for India, London, No. 2487-S, dated the I6th August 1929 (A. S. XXVIU, 122)^ 

* A. S. XXVUI, 177. 

» TeL to N.-W. S’. P., No. 2693-8, dated the 7th September 1929 (A. S. XXVin, 193). 

* letter firom N.-W. F. P., No. 2433.PSN., dated ttio 18th September 1929 ‘(A.S.XXVnjr, 245). 

• 17^grani from Fa 0.> London, to F* O., Kabul, dated the 14th November 1929 (A. XXlKi 208-A). 

• Aa 9. lia ^264. 
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ISins iJadir Shah’s brother, His Highness Shah Wah Khan would be accept- 
ab^? the British GoTemment as Minister. The ling’s choice of ^ o^ 
brother was intended as a very special indication of his desire for foendly 
relations with the British. The Afghan Forei^ Office was informed replj 
that the appointment of Shah Wali Khan would l>e entirely agreeable to His 
Maiestyb Shah Wah arrived in London in the middle of January 1930 and 
was received with a warmth and courtesy which surprised ffim. 

Between Shah Wali’s departure from Kabul and his arrival in London, 
the British Foreign Office proposed to the Afghan Government the n^e ot 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Maconachie as the next Minister to Rabul. 
The Afghan Government replied accepting the proposal in warm terms and 
hoping that it would prove valuable in’* “ strengthening the friendly relations 
of Great Britain and Afghanistan, lessening the period of its temporary 
suspension and re-establishment of the legations of both Governments, and 
would also produce facilitations in the official proceedings of, and admirable 
views and good opinions between, both Governments ”. It did. 

Meanwhile the position of Afghan consuls and other officials was 
regularised. The Afgh an Government notified to the Government of India 
the appointments of a Consul-General at Delhi, Consuls at Bombay and 
Karachi, Trade Ag ent at Peshawar, and Visa-Officers at Peshawar and Quetta, 
all new. The appointments were provisionally recognised by the Govern- 
ment of India.® 


The new Afghan Minister in London besides being received personally 
by His Majesty King George V, a privilege which ill-health had caused His 
Majesty to withhold from others in a similar position, was early granted two 
personal interviews'* by Mr. Henderson, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He also had several meetings with Sir Eichard Maconachie before the latter’s 
departure for Kabul. 

Sir Eichard Maconachie left England for Kabul on 17th February 1930. 
By the courtesy of the Royal Air Force, who placed a service machine at his 
disposal, he was able to have an interview with Sir Francis Humphrys at 
Baghdad on the way. He arrived in Kabul on 11th May 1930® and presented 
his credentials to King Nadir Shah on 17th May 1930.® 

The Russian Ambassador returned to Kabul on 5th December 1929. The 
Turkish Ambassador was already there and the Second Secretary of the Turkish 
Embassy had joined him two days earlier. The annoimcement of the name 
of the new Persian Ambassador was made immediately after the New Year. 


819. Treaty Relations. — The British Government and the Government 
of Tn<lin, both had the question of treaty relationship under consideration. 
They wdshed to establish not only that the existing Treaty between the two 
nations was still in force, but that there would be no futxnre difficulty about 
the continuance of certain facilities which each party had come to allow the 
other in modification of the Treaty. With this view the Secretary of State 
at, his second interview with Shah Wah handed the latter an ‘ aide memoire ’ 
suggesting an exchange of notes in the following terms’ : — 

“ His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom acting on behalf 
of themselves and of Gk)vemment of India regard Treaty as 
having full (and ?) valid effect between themselves and Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan provided that any facihties in matters of 
detail which were fotmd necessary and allowed in practice by 
either party in days of King Ar^nuUah Khan shah contiaue 
, in force.” 


Shah Wali did not feel able to accept this proviso without previous 
reference to Kabul, though he expressed not the shghtest doubt that Sir 

* Teh^jraaa&cnxil^. O., London, to F. O., Kabul, dated 141^. Kovember 1929 (A. S. XXIX. 204). 

» A. S. XXXJ, ra and ?7. 

« (A. S. XXgf , 30. 31, 32 and 208). 

« (A. S. .XXX. S. XoB. IMai^ 202). 

» (A. 8. XXXl, 200). 

<(A.8.X±SI.»^ 

* Del. fitom I. O., Londcm, NoA 434 and 496, dated die 8di Febroaiy 1330 (A. S. XXX, 203). . 
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Richard Maconachie would receive at least all the facilities accorded to Sir 
Francis Humphrys. The Government of India then suggested a modification 
in the words of the proviso, and in order to impress the seriousness of their 
intentions on the Afghan Government, instructed Sir Richard Maconachie 
to send a wire ‘ en elair ’ from Delhi making it appear that he was delaying 
his departure for Kabul until the matter was settled. 

The matter was still not settled when the disturbances of 1930 broke out 
on the Frontier, and it became obvious that the sooner there was a British 
representative in Kabul the better it would be for both countries. The 
British Government accordingly contented itself with an exchange of notes 
re- affirmin g^ the validity of the Aoiglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 and the Trade 
Convention of 1922 and a verbal assurance that facilities would be granted 
This verbal assurance was put into writing by Shah Wali EZhan, but not till 
nearly a month later. Immediately after the exchange of notes, which took 
place on 6th May, orders were sent to the new British Minister to proceed tc 
Kabul. 

The continuance of facilities was afterwards confirmed in an interchange 
of notes in Kabul between the British Minister® and the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, 


E. RE-AOTIONS OF THE REBELLION IN INDIA. 

820. Internal. — ^Reactions of the Afghan rebellion in British India were 
small, and confined mainly to the Frontier Province. The general feeling at 
the beginning was against AmanuUah on accotmt of his apparent determination 
to introduce everything Western, With the sudden establishment of a robber 
chief on the throne, there was an outburst of pro -AmanuUah feeling m the 
Frontier and among Muslims generaUy throughout the North of India. 

Government of India’s comments on this pro- AmanuUah wave of feeling 
were as foUows^ : — 

“ In Tn6ifl, pro-AmanuUah wave has been due to sympathy with an 
Asiatic sovereign who first wresting independence from the British 
and then compelling the attentions of European capitals, and to 
the hopes which political India has been buUding on his 
demonstrating to Swaraj the possibility of swift attainment 
of progressive and efficient adnmiistration. Amongst our tribes 
pro- AmanuUah wave has been due chiefly to revulsion of feeling 
against the possibiUty of a non-Pathan Amir. To begin with, 
pro-AmanuUah agitation threatened to take dangerously anti- 
British course. It is now assuming comparatively innocuous 
form, thanks to our ability to point to absolute non-interven- 
tion, to sedative pronouncements at home and in India, and to 
the absence of any . definite obstruction on our part on which 
anti-British propaganda might seize.” 

The KhUafatists made ostentatious preparations for the despatch of a 
medical mission, but this was discouraged by the Government of Inffia. A 
later medical mission, less obviously anti-British, was given permission to 
cross the Frontier in April 1930 on condition that it was composed only of 
medicaUy qualified persons and would undertake to refrain from political 
activities.® 

Apart from this demonstration, and a certain amount of hooliganism 
against HabibuUah’s Trade Agent in Peshawar® the strict adherence of the 
Government to its own declared policy was enough to prevent any serious 
reactions in India. What feeling there was, died down almost completely 
after AmanuUah’s final flight from Afghanistan and disappearance to Europe. 

i(A.S. XXX, 320-322). 
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The anti-British sections of the Press, needless to say, blamed Govern- 
ment’s policy for everything that happened. 

821. Tribal Territory.— The general feeling in Tribal Territory was first 
a vindictive feeling of satisfaction that Amanullah had only got what he 
deserved, next a feeling of shock and indignation that a non-Pathan Anm 
should have climbed on to the throne at Kabul, and finally a feeling of relief 
that he too had met his deserts and that a strong man who had never shown 
himself afraid of the British was on the throne in his place. The tribes did 
not feel any moral or religious call to take part in the strife and only showed 
Higns of wanting to do so when there seemed a direct chance of making some- 
thing for themselves. This last consideration applied to tribes on both sides 
of the Durand Line and the need for money with which to buy the allegiance 
even of Afghan tribesman was the reason for Nadir Khan’s many appeals to 
the Government of India for help. 

822. Malakaud Agency. — ^His Highness the Mehtar’s idea of regaining 
territory which Chitral had lost in 1895 has already been mentioned. 

• 823. Mohmands. — ^The Mohmands on the British side of the Line took 
no part in Afghan affairs throughout the disturbances. 

824. The Khyber Agency. — King Amanullah attempted without success 
to recruit 3,000 Afiidis for his support at the beginning of the outbreakL 

In August 1929 letters from Nadir Klhan asking for help were read out 
at the weekly jirga at Bagh, Maidan®. Said Almar, who had been to visit 
Nadir Khan at Ali Khel made a speech saying that Nadir’s success was certain 
and that it was the religious duty of the Afridis to join him in his victorious 
campaign. A pensioned Risaldar who replied to Said Almar said that the 
matter was not one concerning Islam but was only a question of the payment 
of money. The jirga broke up indecisively. 

825. The Orakzais. — ^In September 1929 Nadir Khan sent the Political 
Agent Kurram a letter sa 3 fing that the Orakzais had decided to come to his 
aid, and asking for their free passage through Kurram. The request was 
refused®. 

826. The Kurram Valley. — ^The Pohtical Agent took security from the 
leading Maliks of the Mangal tribe against participation, and thus prevented 
any mass movement to Nadir Khan’s aid. A few individuals went, whom it 
would have been impossible to stop*. No Turis at all joined Nadir Khan. 

The Turis’ raid into Afghan Temtory and the truce effected between them 
and the Jajis have already been mentioned. 

Ghaus-ud-Din and other persons professing to speak on behalf of the 
Jaji tribe maintained a friendly, almost ingratiating, attitude towards the 
Political Agent throughout the period of the rebellion. They even indicated 
at one stage that they wanted to hand over Khost to the British Government, 
apparently out of fear of Russian domination.®’ They were given polite 
replies to there letters until it began to appear that they were ma kmg r capital 
out of the mere fact of being in correspondence with a British official, after 
which a snub was administered®. Ghaus-ud-Din later proved himself a most 
unfaithful ally to Nadir and having taken refuge in Parachinar was removed 
to the Central Provinces, from whence he was later transferred to Burma. 

827. Waziiistan. — Throughout the Mstory of border relations, the 
A%han Government had never ceased to have a finger in the Waziristan pie. 
Early in the outbreak Sadde Khan, a leading anti-Bri’tash Ma.Kt^xTd was 
report^ to have arrived frora Afghanistan with plenty of money to 
be, raisiag a large lashkar for Afghanistan. The Resident in Waziristan 
and the Chief Commissianer. North-West Frontier Province, were of 
opinion that as apy attempt cherk the movement must fail owing to the 

* A. S. XXVI, 4«4. ^ ^ ^ ^ ~ 
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impossibility of enforcing the orders, it was best to take no action. The 
Government of India, however insisted that however difficult the task might 
be, every effort must be made to restrain the tribes. The wording of their 
instructions was as follows : — 

“ Government of India recognise difficulties of restraining tribes 
effectively from taking part in Afghan Civil War and great com- 
plexity of the tribal problem. It is clearly of the utmost 
importance internationally that we should maintain an appearance 
of non-interference ourselves, even if it proves actually impossi- 
ble to prevent the tribes from so doing. Hence you should 
it clear that Government would regard tribal intervention 
in the civil war with disfavour. You should do all you can to 
induce the elders to restrain hot-heads from embroiling the 
tribes in what is Afghanistan’s affair alone. Possibly the 
present complexity Of the situation with the many competitors 
for power may cause the elders to pause. It is most important 
to avoid as far as possible the danger you emphasise of our 
action being interpreted as anti-AmanuIlah. Hence you should 
at first remind jirgas impressively of what you said to them in 
the beginning against takmg sides with the rebels against 
AmanuUah and might show that you understand their natural 
feelings at the misfortunes of the Royal family. Your words 
should be carefully chosen in view of the fact that it will be 
almost certainly desirable to give full publicity to what you 
say.”^ 

The instructions contained in this telegram were followed to the best of 
their ability by all Frontier officers, with the result that “ out of 400,000 
fighting men only a handful here and a handful there succumbed to the 
temptations held out to them.*” 

A batch of Mahsuds who went off to help Amanullah in January 1929 
returned thoroughly disgusted, having found that Amanullah had already 
fled and that the whole country was in disorder.® 

From August J929 onwards Nadir Khan made determined efforts to draw 
Wazirs and Mahsuds to his standard sending letters to leading Maliks of both 
tribes by name.* He was eventually joined by perhaps as many as 2,000 
men, a large number of whom were unarmed. As mentioned® elsewhere 
this contingent proved of the greatest value to him and was prominent in the 
actual capture of Kabul. 

The first batch which returned to the Tochi Agency consisted of about 
three hundred Daurs and Wazirs.® They stated that six himdred more 
Wazirs, from both sides of the fine, had stayed behind in Kabul to be enlisted 
in Nadir Khan’s army. They brought no rewards with them, but only certi- 
ficates entitling them to reward at the end of the cold weather. They were 
generally dissatisfied and a feefing of resentment against Nadir Klian seemed 
to be growing throughout Waziristan. 

Another batch which returned on 17th November with plenty of loot 
were in much better spirits.^ 

828. Palnchigtan . — ^There were no reactions among the tribes of British 
Baluchikan, but Khair-o-Jan, Popalzai Durrani, Afghan subject and the 
tribes on whose behalf he spoke, showed a desire to argue with the local 
authorities against the detention of Hashim Khan. 

-NT .W. V. V.. No. 324-S., dated the 24th January 1929 (A. S. XXVI, 666). 

*Tel. to S. of S. for India, London, No, 3046-S., dated the 8th October 1929 (A. S. XXIX, 38). 
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F. REACTIONS IN AND ATTITUDE OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

829. Russia. — ^At the outbreak of the rebellion Russia, or at any rate 
her representative in Kabul, genuinely believed that Great Britain had 
instigated the outbreak.^ Russians carried on violent propaganda against 
Great Britain’s alleged part both in their own newspapers^ and openly in 
Kabul. Russian troops in the Central Asiatic military district were report- 
ed® to have been placed on a war footing as a precautionary measure, and 
the Russo-Afghan Frontier had been re-inforced. A report received from 
the British War Office was to the effect that the Russian authorities had 
decided* : — 

“ (1) To offer Afghanistan, if the situation became much worse, the assist- 
ance of volunteers from the national republics of Central Asia. 

(2) To offer, if necessary, the King refuge in Soviet Territory. 

(3) To instruct the Soviet Government at once to confer with Turkish 

and Persian Governments, showing that the overthrow of the 
King would be another of Britain’s hostile acts and that his 
overthrow would imperil the interests of both Persia and 
Turkey. 

(4) The O. C. Central Asian Military District to obtain touch and 

discuss the situation with the Turkish Military Mission in 
Afghanistan. ” 

The Russian Ambassador’s advice to AmanuUah had been to fight things 
out and impose his reforms by force. British suspicions were to the effect 
that this adyice was deliberately perverse, that it would result in disaster 
for Amanullah and that the Russians then contemplated re-establishing biiYi 
as a puppet, in their hands. 

Great Britain at one time contemplated the possibility of giving Russia 
some kind of warning of “ hands off ” as far as the supply of war material or 
troops was concerned, but the idea was dropped owing to the difficulties of 
enforcing the warning if it were disregarded.® It was felt that a strict and 
obvious non-interference on the British side gave the surest hope that Russia 
would hold aloof. 

A party of eight Russians including a so-called representative of the 
Moscow Foreign Office arrived at Kandahar early in February as guests of 
King Amanullah. Although the Government of India had at first been 
alarmed at the prospect of the establishment of a Russian representative at 
Kandahar,® they did not think it worth while to make any protest.'^ 

The Russian nation in general was extremely unpopular in Afghanistan 
throughout the rebellion, partly owing to their easily discerned pro-Amanullah 
leanWs and partly owing to their association with the aeroplanes which 
bombed Afghan villages on AmanuUah’s behalf. If they actively interfered 
anywhere, it was in support of Ghulam Nabi in the North, though their denial 
of this was accepted by HabibuUah’s Government and published m a Kabul 
newspaper.® 

^ ^ The Russians carried out evacuation of their own and other ijy 

att m much the same way as the British. They never entirely closed down 
therr Embassy at Kabul and the Russian Ambassador was one of the fii^ 
to return on the accessibn of King Nadir Shah. 
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830. Turkey. — ^AmanuUali’s fall came as great shock to the authorities 
in Turkey. There, as in most other countries, events in Afghanistan were 
attributed to Great Britain’s malign influence. The Turkish attitude was 
summarised by Eds Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople as 
follows^ : — 

“ The fact is that Aonanullah’s deposition is the first, and a very 
public slap in the face for ‘ occidentalising ’ Turkey. Every 
Turk knows that Amanullah drew his inspiration from the Ghazi, 
who can do no wrong, and so only some outside malevolent 
agency could have turned the Afghan people against real 
progress and enhghtenment. Not Turkey’s friend Russia. There- 
fore it could only be the everlasting imperiahstic British, or 
more directly in this case Indian Government. The Turkish 
press has put its money on Amanullah and his chances of 
recovering his throne, and for this reason vilifies and ascribes 
to outside agency all the factors that make that retiim difficult 
and the obvious outside agency, if one there has to be, is 
British pohcy.” 

The Turkish Government decided not to withdraw its Ambassador from* 
Afghanistan during the rebellion,^ and he was in close touch with Nadir 
Khan immediately after the latter’s acc^sion.® At the same time Tmkey 
was a little doubtful about the extent to which she would be prepared to 
help Afghanistan in future. 

831. Persia. — ^The Persian authorities had already conceived a dislike of 
AmanuUah before the rebellion broke out, and were secretly rather pleased 
at his downfall.'^ The only re-action they allowed themselves was an excess 
of pohteness to Great Britain, including an offer to look after the interests 
of British subjects in Herat, where Great Britain had no representative.® 

They complained bitterly® of raids by Afghan subjects into Persian 
Territory for which they could get no redress. 

They were dehghted with the news of Nadir Khan’s success,^ and lost 
no time in appointing an Ambassador® though they had intended only a 
year ago to maintain only the coldest relations with Afghanistan for some 
time to come. 

’•Letter from Ambassador, Constantinople, to F. O,, London, No. 46, dated 30th January 1929 (A, S* 
XXVII, 508). 

2 Letter from British Ambassador, Angora, to F. O., London No. 161 (18/31/29), dated 4th April 1929 
(A. S. XXVIl, 766). 

® Letter from British Embassy, Angora, to F- O., London, No. 443 (101-9/29), dated 3rd November 
1929 (A. S. XXIX, 292). 

* Telegram from Minister, Tehran, to F. O., London, No. 110, dated 6th March 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 616). 

®(A. S. XXVII, 666,, 669). 

« Memo, from British Legation, Tehran, No. 107, dated 27th April 1929 (A. S, XXVlI, 779). 

^ Despatch from Minister, Tehran, No. 264, .dated 2nd November 1929 (A. S. XXIX, 200). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTEE U. 


Note oe Remarks made by S. Nadir Khan, S. Shah Wali Kjhan and S. 
Shah Mahmud, during their visit to Kurbam, March 6th to 8th, 
1929'. 

On March 7th after general conversation and reminiscences of onr pre- 
vious relations at Kabul, S. Nadir Khan said that he wished to tell me his pro- 
gramme, and asked me to give him my opinion of it as a personal friend. 
It was essential that the present discord in Kabul, and the Southern and East- 
ern Provinces, should cease at once and that the inhabitants of these areas 
should meet amicably and appoint an arbitrator (‘ salis ’) to examine the causes 
of the present unrest and arrange matters for the future, including the suc- 
cession to the throne. The imminent danger at present was that AmanuUah 
Elhan, while consolidating his position in the South-West and North would 
fall more or less into the hands of the Russians and then finding himself unable 
to regain control over Kabul and the Southern and Eastern Provinces, attempt 
as he had in 1919, to divert the opposition of these tribes from himself by 
proclaiming ‘ jehad ’ against India. In such a fatal scheme he would be 
encouraged for their ovm ends by the Russians and it could only be defeated 
if Kabul and Southern and Eastern Provinces were united under an ‘ arbi- 
trator ’ who could control them and prevent them from being misled to their 
own ruin. He asked me my opinion of this scheme. I said that of course 
I had no authority to speak officially regarding such matters. He replied 
that he quite understood this but was only talking to me as a former friend 
who had always treated him very frankly. I said that the weak point in it 
seemed to me to be that such disinterested arbitrator might be distrusted 
by the tribes who might suspect him of bringing them under control, merely 
as a preliminary to handing them over to some body else. This suspicion 
had, I understand, been incurred by S. Ah Ahmed Jan and seemed to have 
been one of the reasons for his downfall. He remarked that he agreed with 
me in regard to Ali Ahmad Jan and that the danger which I mentioned 
was a real one. He then asked what impressions I had gathered as to 
the probable attitude of the Southern and Eastern Provinces in regard 
to himself. I said that the tribesmen to whom I had spoken had given me to 
understand that these Provinces would be generally ready to follow his lead 
and even to accept him as Amir, but considered him to be ill, tired and un- 
willing to make any claim to the throne. He said that he had been very 
ill indeed but was now much better, and that although he had origin^y 
had no idea of claiming the throne for himself, he might accept it if he were 
compelled (‘ agar rnajbur shavam). He referred again to the Russian menace 
and said that although he had little inside information, he understood that 
so far the Russians had given Amanullah Kh.an no help openly (S. Shah Wali 
interjected — they have given him aeroplanes), but he had heard that money 
was being supplied from Russian sources through private persons and mer- 
chants in such a way as to conceal the real origin of these pa 3 rments. ^ (S. 
Nadir Khan subsequently told the Assistant Political Officer that in his opinion 
it was most unlikely that Russia would intervene openly, as her internal eco- 
nomic and political difficulties would prevent her doing so, even if she wished). 
It was inconceivable that the ‘ Bacha Saqao ’ would remain in possession 
of Kabul, and he thought it unlikely that the Southern and Eastern Provinces 
would accept Amanullah Khan again, especially so long as the latter "was 
surrounded with his present advisors, Mahmud Tarzi, Ghulam Saffiq, 
Abdul Aziz, etc., of whom he spoke with considerable bitterness as having 
been absolutely blind to the inevitable consequences of the policy on which 
Amanullah Khan had embarked. I reminded S. Nadir Khan of the prophecy 
which he had made to me when I said good-bye to him in 1924, that before 
very long, we would both see Afghanistan in rui ns as a result of Amanullah 
Khan’s hasty reforms. He said that the present developments had long been 
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inevitable but the catastrophe had been accelerated by the advice of Mustafa 
Kamal, who had urged AmanuUah Khan to foEow his own lead, especially 
in suppressing clerical opposition and in the education of women. 

Mustafa Kamal had not realised that while such a policy might be suc- 
cessful in Turkey, which had for some time past been in close contact with 
western civilisation and where the ruler’s position was strong and based on 
an efficient army, it could only be fatal in Afghanistan where none of these 
conditions existed. 

S. Shah WaU Elhan suddenly asked me why AmanuUah Khan was so 
popular with the Khilafatists in India. I said that I did not know much 
about KJoilafatists, but it seemed to me that any one became a hero of theirs 
who had given the British trouble at any time. S. Nadir Elhan’s own popula- 
rity with them was probably more apparent than real, and mainly due to the 
trouble he had given us at Thai in 1919. S. Nadir Klhan wa^ amused at this 
and turning to S. Shah Wali made a laughing allusion to my habit of plain 
speaking. He went on to say that his own aim was to restore peace in 
jMghanistan and friendly relations between his country and Great Britian, 
without whose help her economic progress was impossible. 

At the same time such relations must be preserved with Russia as would 
give her no opportunity for interference. The independence of Afghanistan 
must certainly be maintained, but progress could only be very gradual. 

He told me that S. Ali Ahmad Jan was now hoping to raise a force of 
Mohmands and Afridis from the British side of the line for an advance on 
Kabul and asked me what I thought of the plan, I enquired whether he 
wanted my opinion of it from the British or from the Afghan standpoint. He 
laughed and said that I had rubbed my opinion of such interfetence with our 
tribes into him years ago at Kabul, and he had not forgotten it, but he 
wanted to know what I thought of it from the Afghan point of view. I 
said that it seemed to me essential that the Afghans should work out their 
own salvation, without assistance or interference from outside. He said 
that this was Ms own view which he had expressed to Ali Ahmad Jan. 

There was however another and a more serious objection to such a plan, 
wMch was that it would give the Russians an opening for intervention on the 
opposite frontier. In any case the scheme was not likely to be successful 
he said, as the CMef Commissioner had now put sentries on S. Ali Ahmad 
Jan*s hotel to prevent visitors coming to see him. 

(In conversation with Sirdars Nadir and Wali Khan I purposely avoided 
all mention of Russia.) 

S. Nadir Khan particularly asked that none of Mr remarks to me should 
find their way into the papers ; and I assured him that they would not. 
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PERIOD m. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF NADIR SHAH, 16TH OCTOBER 1929, 
TO HIS ASSASSINATION, 8TH NOVEMBER 1933. 


CHAPTER III. 

PRELIMINARY. 

832. The first year of Eong Nadir ShaL’s reign was a period of consolida- 
tion and reconstruction, both at home and abroad. A survey of the march of 
events during that period, and of the influences affecting the problems which 
had to be me\ is given in Sir Richard Maconachie’s Annual Report on Afghan- 
istan for 1930^. A number of extracts from this are reproduced below. 

THE SITUATION IN OCTOBER 1929. 

833. There have been few rulers of Afghanistan who have succeeded 

to the throne without a struggle, or maintained their hold upon it 
without difficulty, but perhaps none of them has found himself 
in a more precarious situation than King Nadir Shah on his 
captme of Kabul in October 1929. 

The Eastern Province, after fighting with fine impartiality against 
both AmanuUah Khan and Bacha-i-Saqao, had completed its 
record by expelling Nadir Shah’s brother, Muhammad Hashim 
Khan. 

The Southern Province had indeed provided the tribesmen who, with 
considerable assistance from tribes on the Indian side of the 
border, took Kabul. But these had first captured and looted the 
outl37ing military posts for themselves, and could only be dis- 
missed after their final success by the grant of permission to 
plrmder the Government buildings. This they did very 
thoroughly. 

Kandahar had been recovered by a mixed force of Achakzais and other 
Duranis from the Bacha’s garrison, which contained a large 
proportion of Ghilzais. There was thus every prospect of the old 
feud between Duranis and Ghilzais breaking out afresh. The 
Suleman Khel, an important section of the latter tribe, were 
known to be in sympathy with the Bacha’s cause, while the 
colony of Wazics at Shahjui was a constant source of irritation to 
the Tokhi Ghilzais. Ejection of these Wazirs might indeed placate 
the Tokhis and so make for peace in Kandahar, but would be 
likely to antagonise the Wazirs to whom King Nadir Shah main- 
ly owed his success. 

Herat had established a sort of semi-independence with a committee 
of management suspiciously resembling a Soviet, and the attitude ' 
of its Governor, Abdur Rahim a Koh-i-Damahi, was an unknown 
quantity. ; 

The Northern Provinces had been active in support of the Bacha, and 
in the Koh-i-Daman valley opening northwards out of the Kabul 
plain, although the Bacha hims elf and his leading officers were 
speedily captured, and executed by a thinly disguised piece of 
trickery® his adherents were strong well armed, and resentful of 
the treatment accorded to their leader. They were soon to prove 
a disturbing factor. 

‘ Throughout the coimtry the, advantages of anaxohy seemed to have 
been better appreciated than its £awbacks, 'and the tribes wOTe 
themselves why they should resign the freedom, • which 


1 A. S. XXXVn, 248. 

* But see paxa. 3 of Appendix to Ch* IT. 
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tkey had enjoyed for the past year, and submit again to a central 
authority which would inevitably demand payment of land reve- 
nue, customs duties, and bribes for its officials, and possibly the 
restoration of the arms looted from the Government posts and 
arsenals. And even if such submission had to be made the right 
of the ‘ Peshawar Sardars ’ to oust the Kabul branch of the 
Muhammadzai, which had held the throne for a century, might 
clearly be questioned. The latter had used the formula of ‘ the 
God given Kingdom ’ for so long that the claim which it implied 
had come to be generally accepted. It was true that the ‘ right 
divine of Kings to govern wrong ’ had been challenged in the 
individual case of AmanuUah Khan, but this did not mean that 
the country was ready for a change of d 3 masty. The new King 
did indeed claim to have been elected by the people ; but a snap 
vote of his victorious lashkar and the servile Kabulis afforded a 
slender basis for such a claim, and even if it were allowed, it 
involved the possibility of the people reconsidering their decision. 

‘ Nadir Shah ’, as one tribesman remarked, ‘ is only a malik 
whom we have chosen ourselves.’ 

In the present state of Afghanistan it is probably better for the King 
to hold from God than from the people. 

The Treasury was practically empty, and the army, which during the 
last few years of AmanuUah l&ian’s reign had existed mainly on 
paper, had now ceased to exist at aU. 

There was consequently no means either of rewarding the tribesmen to 
whom the King owed his success, or of reducing them to order if 
their discontent found practical expression. 

Another factor making for the continuance of anarchy and disunion 
was the racial character — ^Pathan v&rsus non-Pathan — ^which the 
issue between Nadir Shah and the Baoha had assumed. 

Of the Afghan Sardars, wiiO had supplied the majority of the official 
class under AmanuUah Khan, and were with very few exceptions 
notoriously corrupt, there was hardly one, outside his own family, 
whom King Nadir Shah coffid trust. The only hope of winning 
their support was to give them a chance of enriching themselves, 
as they had in AmanuUah Khan’s time, at the public expense, 
and this the state of the Treasury rendered impossible. Whether 
employed or idle, such persons could hardly fail to contrast 
the existing lack of openings for peculation with those which 
they had enjoyed under AmanuUah Khan, and consequently to 
become increasingly disloyal to the new regime. 

Trade had been almost destroyed by, the revolution, and security of 
co mmuni cations was one of the first requisites for its recovery. 
Success in this direction would produce customs receipts, from 
which half, the state revenue is beUeved to be drawn, but without 
an army it was difficult to see how such success could be attained, 
and an army again required money. 

In the circumstances of this vicious circle it seems surprising, not that 
so Uttle progress has, been made in the past; year but that King 
Nadir Shah has, by the mixture of oonciUation, bluff, and terro- 
rism, which passes for Government in this country, been able 
even to, retain his hold upon the throne. 

i THE POLICY OE THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

834. The lines on which King Nadir Shah proposed to tackle the pro- 
blems which faced him were indicated in a declaration of policy, 
which , was made a month after he entered Kabul, and contained 
the loUbwing points ; — 

(1) The basis of the Administration to be Islamic (Hanafi) law. 

^2), The total ]|s^hibi1i(m, of alcoholic liquor.. 
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(3) The establishment of a military school and arsenal for the manu- 

facture of arms. 

(4) The continuance of King AmanuUah’s relations with foreign 

Powers. 

(5) The repair of telegraph and telephone lines. 

(6) The repair of roads. 

(7) Energetic measures for the recovery of arrears of revenue. 

(8) The development of commercial relations with foreign Powers. 

(9) A progressive educational policy. 

(10) The retention of the old Council of State, and the appointment 
of a Prime Minister, who was to form a Cabinet subject to 
the approval of the King. 

The first two of these points were obviously intended to signalise 
the return to orthodoxy, and to dissociate the new regime from 
the frenzied modernism of Amanullah Klhan. The conciliation of 
the mullahs was clearly a matter of urgent importance, since it 
was they, led by Sher Agha, the Hazrat of Shor Bazar, who had 
supplied the motive power behind the recent revolution. This 
object lesson had not been lost on Bacha-i-Saqc[ao, who, while pro- 
claiming himself a ‘ Ghazi ’ fighting for the true faith, had 
denounced Nadir Shah as an infidel and wine-bibber. But it 
seems that the new Kin g had a less obvious ptirpose in view 
than merely to steal the Bacha’s thunder and vindicate his own 
orthodoxy. 

He and the Prime Minister have more than once expressed their 
conviction that the best preventive against Bolshevist propa- 
ganda is a firmly established State religion, and have hinted 
that thefr public devotion to Islam is mainly actuated by their 
belief in its efficacy as a political disinfectant. 

The ninth point, however, shows that orthodoxy is not intended to 
involve stagnation, and the spirited defence of the mullahs in a 
recent newspaper article, against the charge of being reaction- 
aries, no doubt represents the wish, if not the actual thought of 
the King himself. 

Although the remaining points need not be discussed in detail there 
is sufficient evidence to show that the whole proclamation was 
framed, not merely as a vote catching device, but as a practical 
indication of policy. 

.Action of some kind, however incomplete, has in fact been taken under 
each head. 

A murderer has been handed over, under the Islamic principle of 
‘ qisas ’ (retaliation) to the relatives of his victim, and publicly 
killed by them ; an infringement of the second point resulted in 
the offender being flogged round the bazar by indignant mullahs ; 
a military school has been opened ; in spite of acute financial 
stringency the diplomatic missions in Europe have been re- 
tained ; work has begun on roads, telegraphs and telephones ; 
arrears of revenue were recovered until the danger of such a 
demand became too obvious to ignore ; negotiations for various 
commercial enterprise have been opened with the usual type of 
concession hunter ; the Erench and German schools are again 
flourishing, and enquiries have been made for the engagement 
of an English Professor ; while the tenth point was actually 
expanded in practice and the election of the National Council by 
the Great Assembly of 1930, officially advertised as a bloodless 
revolution signalising the abolition of the old autocracy, repre- 
sented by Amanullah Khan, in favour of a democratic monarchy 
of which Naidir Shah was the first incarnation. The policy of 
the new Government shows appreciation both of Amanullah 
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Khan’s achievements and of Ms failures, and consists of a con- 
stant attempt to reconcile orthodoxy with progress on Western 
lines, Hazrat Sher Agha has a seat in the Cabinet, the girls sent 
by Amanullah Khan to Turkey for education have been recalled, 
and the veil has been restored ; yet Ministers are allowed to 
attend dances, though not to appear in the flashlight photograph 
which might inform the public of their frivolity ; the waiters at 
official dinners are in fuU evening dress, although serving nothing 
stronger than soda water ; and, as the night wears on, minstrels 
sing frankly of pleasures which are forbidden to the faithful. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


The Administration. 

836. The Cabinet consists of ten^ IMinisters in addition to the Prime 
' Min^t^ himself. They are selected by him with the approval 

of the Kmg and hold the following portfolios : — 

War, Foreign, Home Affiaus, Justice, Revenue, Education, Com- 
merce. Court, and Health. The tenth is President of the 
National Council. 

Tho Great ^sembly was instituted by AmanuUab Khan and is com- 
posed of delegates from each province and tribe throughout the 
country It meets at irregular intervals of a few yearl, and, in 

’ i questions of constitution or policy 

r^emed to it by the Kmg. It was summoned by Kong Nadk 
Shah m September last, mainly with the object of confirming the 

and his own succession to tL 
delegates numbered 286, and from 
these were selected the 106 deputies, who are to sit permanently— 
OT perhaps until the (^eat Assembly ’ is next convened— i a 
National Coimcil. This Oiuncil is supposed to be consulted upon 
all mportant qu^tiona of ^licy, but seems in fact to be maMy 
a stalimg horse for the evasion of unwelcome deu,l£ 

confirmation of such decisions 
camouflaged as the expression of 

In view of the close control exercised by the Prime Minister in the 
selection both of the ^delegates themselves and of the questions 

refenred to them for opiiuon, the Council does not seem Sy to 
achieve any real mdependence of action in the near future ^ 
Owing to the paucity of officials who combine honesty with* intelli- 
gence, the Admmistration is highly centralised in*characte“ 

The ly^wter has stated that there are not more than five men 

m the whole coimtry, whom he can trust. TMs is home out bv 

by'Tbt.SiSfmS^r^^ fZ’seS^ 

blance on them more important representatives 

question without reference to the^ Prime Mmiatp^ ^ 

Agha, wlu«e loyalty is osrtamlylis^ ^Z^,„i^lg^ 


' .. . 
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of Justice, an appointment wMcli simultaneously fulfils the 
first point in Nadir Shah’s declaration of policy, and dissociates 
the incumbent from political affairs. 

The inevitable consequences of this extreme centralisation are that 
the Prime Minister is greatly over -worked and the transaction 
of all business inordinately delayed. 

The same principle is evident in the selection of diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad. 

To the ‘ only countries which really matter % as the Prime Muuster 
expressed it. Great Britain and Russia, the TCing sent his brothers 
Shah Wah Khan and Muhammad Aziz Khan, while a cousin 
Ahmed Ali Khan has been appointed to Paris. It appears on 
excellent authority that the remaining representatives Abdul 
Hussain at Rome, Abdul Hadi at Berlin, Hazrat Gul Agha at 
Cairo, Ghulam Nabi at Angora and Azizullah Khan at Tehran, 
were sent abroad mainly in order to keep them employed and out 
of the country. 

Faced -with this dearth of loyalty and ability, the King has raised 
to favour and confidence a rather deplorable chque of Indians, of 
whose attachment to himself he is assured, either from past 
experience of their usefulness or the fact that they have rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the Government of India and so have 
no one except himself to whom they can look for advancement. 
Of these Rustomji Dubash and M. A. Ha kim are more or less 
respectable Indian traders, while Qurban Hussain Shah is wanted 
in India for forgery, and Allah Nawaz Khan is an ea;-revolutionary. 

This system of selection for appointments naturally causes consider- 
able discontent ; the reservation by the King of all real authority 
in the hands of his close relations leads to complaints of nepotism, 
while the favour shown to the Indian clique is denounced as 
leading to a “ Hindustani Raj ”, i.e.,“ Indian Government ”, and 
is resented as contravening the axiom that all pickings in 
Afghanistan should go to Afghans. 

To the lack of openings for peculation, jealousy of the wide authority 
wielded by the Prime Minister, which his habit of uncompro- 
misingly plain speech does nothing to conciliate, and alleged 
favouritism on the King’s part, may be ascribed much of the 
discontent which finds expression in Kabul. 

In the provinces the task of recoristruction has been entrusted in 
most instances to a ‘ Rais-i-tanzimia ’, . who is practically a 
Dictator with fuU Civil and Military powers, though under the 
general control of the Prime Minister. It is apparently intended 
that when order has been restored in any particular Province 
reversion should be made to the normal division of powers 
between the Civil Governor and the Mihtary Commander, who 
will be subject, as the present Dictators are not, to the ordinary 
rules of procedxire. 

The efforts of these Dictators are directed towards reopening and 
securing communications, the reorganisation of local military 
forces, and when conditions allow, the collection of revenue, and 
the recovery of Government arms lost in the revolution. 

The greatest success has been achieved by Muhammad Gul Khan, in 
the Eastern Province where, in spite of one serious insurrection, 
smprising progress seems to have been made. 

In the Northern Provinces things have gone from bad to worse, 
until, in December 1930, it was found necessary to send the War 
Minister as Dictator for the whole area North of the Hindu Kush. 

Herat so far been left to its own doubtful devices and the Prime 
Minister has stated that in fact the Government has no inform- 
ation of what is happening there. 
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The Indian, Qurban Hussain SBah, was sent as Dictator to the 
Koh-i-Daman after the recent' rebellion, but proved a failipe, and 
the shortage of able officers wsts clearly shown by the appointment 
in his place of Muhammad Gul Khan, who was already Dictator 
of the Eastern Province, as well as Home Minister. 

Hazrat Sher Agha, was appointed in July as a temporary Dictator 
to deal with the threat of trouble from the Suleman Khel and some 
other Ghilzai sections, and proceeded to Ghazni for this purpose. 
Although he seems to have met with some success, he was 
distrusted by the Government and replaced by the Indian Allah 
Nawaz EZhan. 

The Dictator in the Southern Province has made no progress, and this 
area remained out of official control till the close of the year.” ^ 

:ic 45 * *** * 


“ PRINCIPAL EVENTS OE THE PERIOD. 

Kabul. 

836. Events in Kabul during the period under review have been of 
great importance ; for it has been in the capital itself that the new 
Government has been most seriously threatened, and has taken 
the most decisive measures to assert its authority. 

These events fall naturaUy into the following categories : — 

(а) The Koh-i-Daman disturbances. 

(б) Action taken by the new Government against individual oppo- 

nents. 

(c). Action taken by the new Government with a view to regularise 
its position, and to secure popular support.” 

The Koh-i-Daman Disturbances. 

,837. There were throe separate outbreaks in the Koh-i-Daman Valley. 
The third and most serious occurred on July 20th. The Afghan Government 
realising the gravity of the danger “ decided that no half measures would 
suffice.” They accordingly sent a “ S. O. S.” caU for assistance to the Pathan 
tribes, adding to the suggestion that the Pathan rule of Kabul was in danger 
from the “ Tajiks ”, a general permission to loot the rebel villages. 

The tribal contingents begin to arrive on July 26, and by August 1, 
had decisively defeated the Koh-i-Damanis, driven them into the 
hills, and begun the systematic destruction of their villages. On 
August 4, twenty-one ring leaders of the rebellion were publicly 
executed in Kabul. , 

Eor the next fortnight the tribal levies were a more serious menace 
to Kabul than the rebels had been. Exaggerated stories of the 
loot obtainable had swollen their numbers to some twenty-five 
thousand, and it needed all the experience and tact of the King 
and his brothers to induce them to disperse peacefully. ^ 

The atrocities wmmitted by Imth sides in these operations were no 
doubt inspired by the ramal animosity between the Pathan and 
the non-Pathan sections of the population, which has already 
been noticed as a comtant? factor in the situation. ^ 

The ruthless destruction of the Koh-i-Daman villages seems calculated 
to perpetuate the feud. 

The rising of July 1930 was hnpdrtant not merely because it resulted 
in the feial removal, as it appears to be, of danger from the 
Kph-|TDa^»an. 

^ Aijaitui.1 Beport for Ipaaras. 1^17 (A. S. ~ ^ 

* Jbidf Parft. 
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^ made to the King’s call was a useful advertisement of 

the real basis of his power, but the tribesmen’s open defiance of 
restraint in Kabul showed what a dangerous expedient it was to 
invoke their aid, unless regulanTorces were available in sufficient 
strength to overawe them. ' 7.\ 

The urgent necessity of reorganising the army was also impressed 
on the Government by the corapiete failure of the troops to deal 
■mth a few hundred rebels. After the first disastrous engagements 
the troops were reported to have been employed only on the line 
of communications, and the tribesmen to have monopolised the 
fighting. 

The collapse of the rising also enabled the Government to enforce 
disarmament of a particularly well armed section of the popu- 
lation, and the restoration of much of the treasure which had 
been carried aw^y from Kabul during the Bacha’s regime 

Action against indivedital opponents. 

838. Great importance had been attached by the present Govern- 
ment to the check of “Bolshevik” propaganda. As used by 
Jwmisters in conversation, this term seems to cover both agita- 
tion m favour of Republic, and communist teaching. 

ihe first shot in this campaign was fired by the arraignment of five 
persons on a charge of treason in connection with the first 
Koh-i-Daman rising of November 1929. They were found guilty 
and executed in December. 

The next step was the trial for treason in February 1930 of Muham- 
mad Wali, Foreign Minister and Regent for AmanuUah, who had 
subsequently Joined the Bacha. With h im was tried General 
Mahmud Sami, on a charge of murder, though the real reason 
for the procee^ngs in this case appears to have been the 
accused’s public support of the Bacha. In both cases sentence of 
death was passed, but in that of Muhammad Wali. it was com- 
muted to eight years imprisonment. Mahmud Sami was executed. 

The Foreign Minister has explained in conversation that Muhammad 
Wali’s real crime was that he was working with the support of 
the Russian Embassy to bring about a peaceful and gradual 
revolution in favour of a Republic. It was not part of his plan 
to overthrow Amanullah Khan by force ; hence his iaactiou 
during the ea;-King’s European tour ; but all the time he was work- 
ing to effect changes in the constitution which would directly 
serve “ Bolshevik ” interests. 

The Koh-i-Daman rising of July was made the occasion for taking 
further strong measures against this party. Abdur Rahman, the 
Mayor of Kabrd, was arrested on a charge of being in communi- 
cation with the rebels, and spreading false reports of their num- 
bers. He was summarily tried, convicted and shot. The official 
notice Justifying these jjroceedings suggests that the reason for 
them was to be foimd quite as much in his political views gen- 
erally, as in his behaviour on the occasion of the July rebellion. 

He was a bom anarchist. During the reign of the late Amir Habib- 
ullah he was more than once suspended and sentenced to impri- 
sonment, and even in the time of the ea;-Amir Amanullah he had 
to be severely reprimanded for his mischievous conduct, revolu- 
tionary spirit, and virulent nature He was an atheist. 

Apart from the well advertised prosecution of the prominent “ Re- 
publicans ”, Muhammad Wali and Abdur Rahman, the Gov- 
• emment has taken action methodically though less openly 
against several persons who are known to have been in receipt 
of communist pay, the “ Bolshevists ” proper. 

^ Annual Boport for 43 and 44 (A. S. XXXVH, 248). 
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tlaja Mahendra Pratap who arrived at Kabul by Russian aeroplane 
in January 1930, apparently against the wishes of the Afghan 
Government, was soon after required to leave the country ; 
Ajziz “ Hindi ”, under threat of execution, fled to India in 
April and, was there arrested and interned ; and four Afghan 
officials, who disappeared during the past year, are cre- 
dibly reported to have been unobtrusively “ liquidated ” for 
similar reasons. 

The third group of the King’s opponents are the “ legitimists ” or 
“ pro-Amanullah party The most important of these are 
the three brothers of the “ Charkhi ” family, Ghulam Nabi 
and Ghulam Jelani, who had been Ambassadors of Amanullah 
Khan, and Ghulam Siddiq his Foreign Minister. The first 
was sent as Ambassador to Angora to keep him contented and 
out of mischief; Ghulam Jelani was summoned to Kabul 
and has been kept here presumably as a sort of hostage ; and 
Ghulam Siddiq has remained mostly at Berlin, unemployed. 
Ghulam Nabi has been a constant source of anxiety to the 
Government, and the visits of Amanullah Khan to Turkey 
gave them cause to fear that he might be colloguing with 
their Ambassador. In October last the latter laid aside all 
pretence of loyalty by writing a letter to the King, denounc- 
ing his election as fraudulent and calling upon him as a 
patriot to refer the question of the succession to a genuine 
plebiscite. In December he deserted his post and disap- 
peared. Kabul gossip had long coimected him with the dis- 
turbances in the Northern Province, and rumours now became 
prevalent that he was marching on Kabul. Baseless as these 
were, they show what view his own countrymen take of his 
character. The possibility that he might, as in 1929, obtain 
support from Russia for some military adventure has been 
mentioned even by the Prime Minister. 

The Government apparently feel that they are not yet strong enough 
to take decisive action against so powerful a family, but have 
dealt with many other members of this faction. Soon after 
Nadir Shah’s accession five of these were arrested, including 
Mahmud Jan, Yawar (i.e.. Personal Assistant) to Amanullah 
lOian, and HafizuUah Khan, formerly Consul General at 
Tashkent. At. the close of the year their cases were said to 
be still rmder enquiry. 

The opportunity afforded by the Koh-i-Daman rising of Jxily was 
taken to arrest sixteen more members of this party, the most 
important of whom were Abdul Aziz, who had been Minister 
of War and subsequently Home Minister under Amanullah, 
his brother Abdtil Hakim, ea;-Governor of the Southern 
Province, Muhammad Sami, ejc-Governor of Kabul, and 
his brother Muhammad Yaqub, who accompanied Amfl,r>n11a.b 
Khan on his European tour as Minister of Court. These 
were ordered to remove themselves to India but on the im- 
propriety of such an order being represented to the Afghfl.Ti 
Government, were placed in custody. In December they were 
again ordered to leave the country and applied to this Lega- 
tion for visas. These were not granted, and the patty are still 
imder surveillance in .Kabul. 

* 

AC3TI9K>Y TBM ISTEW GoYBBlSnSCBlTT TO liBGAIilSB ITS AUTKOBITY. 

Assembly” convened by 
Ifedir met at KLabul. The delegates were carefcUy select- 

^ apd ^hmr plrooeedings rigidly controlled, while the groimd had 
ibr^ general acceptajice of their resolutions by a 
ByBt^3aatid oa^ppaagn of propaganda against Ama.T»i lTa.ii Khan. 



These resolutions were represented as constituting confirmation by 
the whole people of AmanuUah Khan’s dethronement and of 
the election of Nadir Shah, as the embodiment of the new t37pe 
of monarchy — orthodox and democratic, as opposed to the im- 
pious autocracy of the ca;-Eang. 

AmanuUah Khan had been rejected by the people as an individual ; 
but this was not regarded as sufficient. To prevent all 
possibility of his restoration a constitutional and religious 
barrier was established to reinforce the personal disquali- 
fication. 

This bid for the support of the muUahs on the one hand and the 
republicans on the other was apparent from both the King’s 
speech and the Assembly’s resolutions. 

These provided for such matters as the declaration in favour of a 
democratic monarchy with Nadir Shah as Kin g ; the formation 
of a National Council of 106 members ; the forfeiture of 
AmanuUah Klian’s property in Afghanistan in view of his 
wholesale misappropriation of State monies ; and the resto- 
ration in the national flag of the old orthodox emblems of pulpit, 
arch and mosque in place of AmanuUah Khan’s godless innova- 
tions — the mountain, sxm, and star.” 

840. Situation in the Provinces. — The Eastern Province gave Uttle 
trouble probably owing to the ability and loyalty of Mohammad Gul Ehan, 
Mohmand, who was appointed Rais-i-tanzimia in January 1930. The Shin- 
waris had done well out of the rebellion, obtaining not only a plentiful 
supply of arms but also a considerable revenue in the form of toUs which 
they levied from the caravans travelling between Peshawar and Kabul. In 
January 1930 the new Government took over the Frontier Customs Post at 
Torkham. The Shinwaris, in spite of the discovery of their plot and the 
arrest of Abdul Hakim (W. W. 42) and S. Amin Jan (W. W. 184) who 
had been fostering it in Peshawar, attacked and captured the post on 9th 
February. The revolt was however quickly suppressed, the leader fled 
and his house was burned, and a large number of rifles were recovered 
from the tribesmen. 

The Province was quiet for the rest of the period. 

841. The Southern Province was far from being under control. “ It 
was the Wazirs, Mangals and Jajis of this area who had formed the bulk of 
the forces under Nadir Shah in his advance on Kabul in 1929, and to have 
attempted to enforce the retui:n of Government arms and payment of 
revenue by his only supporters would have been to court disaster. Since 
the capture of Kabul, these tribes had increased Nadir Shah’s obligations 
to them by respondfing to his call for assistance against the Koh-i- 
Hamanis in July, and in the case of the Wazirs, Mangals, and Zadrans, by 
supplying in addition small contingents for service in Kataghan.” 

842. In the Kandahar Province the situation turned on the attitude of 
the Ghilzais. There were continuous negotiations and occasional fighting, 
and at the end of a year the best that could be said was : — 

“If the administration has failed so far to establish effective 
control, it can at any rate congratulate itself on having got 
through the summer without actual disaster, since, with the 
coming of winter, Ghilzais cease from troubling and Duranis are 
at rest.” 

843. Herat was fairly settled under Abdur Rahim, whose allegiance 
had been tendered to and accepted by King Nadir Shah. He had estab- 
lished there a curious kind of democratic government, not unlike a Soviet 
system but distinguished therefrom by being of a strongly re^ous character 
and having a predominance of clerical and aristocractic influence in the 
managing body. 

844. In the North trouble was caused by Ibrahim Lakai, who 

occupied the centre of the stage both in Ailazar and I^ataghan. He was 
a Bsismachi who escaped from Ferghana to Kabul in 1926, after winning a 
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Considerable reputation as a leader of guerilla warfare agaii^t feovjet 
forces. In 1929 he was active in support of the Bacha’s cause in Mazar^ 
and in May of that year took a prominent part in opposing the advance 
made by Ghulam Nabi on behalf of AmanuUah Khan from Russian 
territoiy. 

“ The refugees from Russian Turkestan had been settled along the 
Oxus frontier in considerable numbers by AmanuUah Khan 
as a first line defence against possible aggression from the 
North, but owing to their propensity for raiding in Russian 
territory proved a constant cause of friction between the 
Afghan and Soviet Gfovernments. In Ibrahim Beg they 
found a leader who took advantage of the weakness of the 
local Afghan administration to lead them against their old 
enemies across the Oxus. In reply to protests from the 
Soviet, the Afghan Government offered the usual assurances, 
but these were not implemented by any effective action, and 
in June the Soviet authorities in Turkestan lost patience, 
and, either with the idea of capturing Ibrahim Beg or 
perhaps merely in order to compel the Afghan Government 
to deal with him themselves, crossed the Oxus with a consider- 
able force and penetrated as far as forty miles southward. 
This flagrant violation of the frontier was especiaUy galling 
to the Afghan Government as a public advertisement of 
their helplessness. 

It was also of great propaganda value to Ibrahim Beg, who could 
now pose as the orthodox patriot in opposition to a King who 
would not even defend his country against a foreign invasion. 
The Afghan Government attempted at fixst. to restrain 
Ibrahim Beg, and to effect his surrender by negotiation, but 
these tactics only resulted in Ibrahim Beg declaring war 
on Nadir Shah, whom he denounced as an infidel acting in 
the Russian interest. In July Ahmad Ali KJian, who had 
served in the North under AmanuUah Khan, was appointed 
Rais-i-tanzimia of Badakshan and Kataghan, but the local 
troops under his command appear to have been quite in- 
adequate, and before reinforcements could be sent, the Koh- 
i-Daman rebeUion of Jidy broke out, which taxed aU the re- 
sources of the Afghan Government before it was suppressed. 
By October, when the Government was at last free to deal 
with Ibrahim Beg in earnest, the situation had seriously de- 
teriorated. Ibrahim Beg was reported to have been joined 
by considerable number of Uzbegs, as weU as by refugees from 
the Koh-i-t)aman, and was threatening Khanabad itself. 

If he had gained any spectacular success at this time, the rebellion 
might have spread throughout the Northern Provinces. Some 
two thousand troops and tribal levies with pack guns were 
now sent to Khanabad under Muhammad Ghaus Khan, who 
had been commanding in Kohistan, and, as the result of some 
sporadic fighting in November, Ibrahim Beg was reported to 
have been defeated, and to have fled with a few foUowers to the 
island of Urtatagai. 

The Government, however, decided that the time had now come to 
put an end to the state of disorder in these Provinces, 
which had lasted more or less continuously since tihe faj ] of 
Am^uUah Khan, and which had led not only to violation of 
their frontier by Soviet forces, but also to serious interference 
with the important trade route from the North. On Becem- 
ber 4, S. Shab Mahmud, the War Minister, left Kabul for 
’ Khanabad.” ^ 

, ♦ « * i), 

1 ijumal Beporl. fw 1080, Pazas. 76-76 (A. S. XXZVH, 248). 
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HE KOYAL FAMILY IN KABUL. 


845. All real authority was concentrated in the hands of the 
I^g and his two brothers, Muhammad Hashim Khan, Prime Minister, and 
Shah Mahmud Khan, War Minister. Sir Richard Maconachie’s appreciation 
of them was as follows^ : — 

“ Muhammad Nadir Shah is now fifty, and both in character and 
bearmg affords a striking contrast to Amanullah Klhan. His 
upbringing in Dehra Dun, and the years he has spent in 
comparative obscurity in Europe, have given him a more 
balanced outlook and a better appreciation of political 
values than Amanullah KJian ever attained. If his views 
show a natural development as the result of his transition 
from Commander-in-Chief to King, there is nothing in them of 
volatOity and inconsistency which characterised the eaj-King ; 
and his present policy towards His Majesty’s Government is in 
strict accordance with statements made by him in 1924. In 
contrast to the theatricality and flamboyant perkiness of 
AmanuUah Klian, he is grave and dignifiied in his pubhc ap- 
pearances. In private conversation he is extremely frank, and 
shows a keen sense of humour. So far as one can judge, he 
is not without ideals, but his principles of conduct are weaker 
than his patriotism, and the interests of his country would 
always to his mind justify the means required to serve 
them. 

His treacherous treatment of *the Baoha and his officials was pro- 
bably due to political considerations rather than to a desire 
for private vengeance, and the necessity of sanctioning mass 
executions makes him, to the amusement of his brothers, 
physically ill. He is extremely sensitive to public opinion, 
particularly as it fibids expression in the press. In Kabul 
he is a somewhat shadowy filgure, keeping in the background, 
and letting his brother Muhammad Hashim Khan bear the 
main burden of the administration. 

His constitution is weak, and he is something of a hypochondriac. 
It was never better than during his advance on Kabul when 
he had more important things to fill his thoughts, and until 
October last this improvement was maintained. He caught 
cold, however, during the Accession Celebrations, and for 
the next month seldom went outside the palace. He has now 
recovered. His indifferent health makes the burden of his 
present responsibilities all the heavier, and he would probably 
be genuinely glad to be rid of them. There appears however 
to be no one in the coimtry who could take his place.® 

Muhammad Hashim Khan, the Prime Minister, is forty-four. He 
is a less subtle character than the King, with an apparently 
; genuine dislike of jfinesse or pretence of any kind. He is 
often impatient and tactless, especially, as he himself has 
admitted, towards “ fools or rogues, which most of my people 
are.” He never forgets, as he says, that he was a gentleman 
before he was a Prime Minister, and in his directness, as in 
his ruthlessness, has something of the Abdur Rahman touch. 

As might be expected ffom' his characteristics, he is as tmpopular 
with Afghan Officials, as he is attractive to Englishmen. 

He is jealous of parting with any authority and tries to do every- 
thing himself ; in consequence, he is constantly overworked and 
tired, and occasionally Spirited. 

* Report for 19S0, Paras. 108-110 (A. S. XXXVH, 248). 
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His dislike of all things Russian is apparently genuine, and con- 
sistent with his attitude while Minister at Moscow. He 
resigned this appointment, and refused any other, as a protest 
against his treatment by his own Government and its relations 
with the Soviet. 

In private he is very pleasant company, with a lazy ease of 
manner which is very deceptive- In discussions he tends to 
become carried away by the strength of his feelings, but is 
soon recalled to his natural courtesy by an appeal to his keen 
sense of the ridiculous. 

Shah Mahmud Khan, the War Minister, who is about thirty -five, is a 
less iuteresting character than either of his brothers. He has 
never been to Europe, and consequently lacks the polish of 
manner which they possess. He appears, however, to have 
considerable ability and strength of character. The King’s 
eventual success was largely the result of the seed sown by 
Shah Mahmud Khan in Kabul and Kandahar. To make 
these preparations under the Bacha’s nose must have requir- 
ed considerable nerve. He is essentially an outdoor man, 
active, and devoted to games. There are few facilities for 
these in Kabul outside His Majesty’s Legation, and the fact 
partly accounts for his marked friendliness towards its 
members.” 

******,(! 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


846. 


847, 


The foreign policy of the new Government. 

** King Nadir Shah’s foreign policy, as stated by himself and 
. the Prime Minister, is one of quietism. Since the demands of 
internal reconstruction will absorb the whole resources of the 
Government for many years to come, such friendly relations 
as will insure against aggression from without are to be 
maintained with all foreign Powers ; there is to be no interfer- 
;mce m areas beyond the Afghan frontiers, and Amfl.nnna.>> 
Khan s irredentist attitude towards Russian Turkestan on 
the one side, and India on the other, is to be definitely aban- 
doned. Such a policy accords with common sense, and there 
seems no reason to doubt its sincerity.”^ 

Itokey. ‘‘ The fall of Amanullah was a severe blow for Turkish 

1!^ f ^ Turkey, through 

his father-in-law S. Mahmud Tarzi, that AmanuUah Khan had 

on^nally drawn inspiration for his programme of ‘ Western- 
isation , and his visit to Angora in 1928 is generaUy regarded 
as^vmg been respoiwible for his determination to aocllerate 
that pro^amme on ^ return to Kabul. It was from the 
present Tfekish Ambassador that he received encouragement 
to force these ideas on a backward and fanatical people, even 
after the tager of such a course had become apparent to 
everyone else m the country. 

Nadir Shah’s own * honourable banishment ’ in 1924 is known to 
h^ b^n the re«^t of his outspoken warnings to Am».Tiiip»T. 
Khan on this subj^, and the clerical class who have now 
regamed, ^uoh pf the power which thdy had lost under 
Api^un^ :^n, are naturally opposed to laioism for which 
Turi^y stands, f^^que^tly relations between Turkey and 

the Government ofNadir Shah were , not , likely to be «irdi«l 

and, anxious thouj^ the King is to remain on good terms 


» fox l&?p, ijg ^ s. 
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•-•kn all foreign Powers, it is not surprising that the essential 
divergence in the policies of the two Govemraents has not 
always been concealed from the public view. The cancella- 
tion of AmanuUah Khan’s administrative code, which had 
been drafted by Bedri Bey, the re-introduction of the veil, 
and the recall of the Afghan girls from Turkey, all advertised 
the refusal of the new Government to follow Tmkey’s lead 
. along the path of modernism. Equally significant was the 

fact that although Hikmet Bey was present in Kabul at the 
time of its capture by Nadir Shah, it was not imtil eight 
months later that he presented his credentials.’”^ 

848. Russia. — The general state of feeling between Russia and Afghanis- 
tan was bad. “The view that AmanuUah Khan v^^as at heart a friend of the 
Russians and an enemy of Great Britain was generally held in Kabul the 
Russian embassy had continued to support him long after his coUapse was in- 
evitable, Russian airmen had taken part in the operations against Bacha-i- 
Saqqao, and Ghulam Nabi’s advance from the North in April 1929 would have 
been impossible without Russian backing. Russia was therefore closely connect- 
ed in the public estimation with the cause of AmanuUah Khan and her relations 
with the new Government were prejudiced from the outset. In Sir Richard 
Maconachie’s opinion “ a voluntary rapprochement between Russia and 
Afghanistan seemed less likely than a decision by the Soviet authorities to 
abandon diplomatic for more direct means of rendering King Nadir Shah 
amenable to their requirements.”^ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

849. General. — “ The inclination of AmanuUah Khan’s policy towards 
Russia and Turkey, made it certain that King Nadir Shah would 
look to His Majesty’s Government for support, 
jn. ijiiere were oiher considerations which tended to influence him in this 
direction. There was first the common belief, which was pro- 
bably not entirely absent from >his own mind, that the British 
had in some mysterious way br, ought about the;faU of Aman- 
uUah Khan. The absence of any evidence to support such a 
view would only increase an A%han’s respect, for the skUl of 
the hand which could remain so completely hidden. The 
moral was obvious, and naay be one of the reasons for the 
insistence by the present’ Afghafi Ministers on the necessity of 
winning British Mendship if their Government is to iinake 
good. 

(Secondly, the poUcy of His. Majesty’s Government during the Afghan 
reWution, especiaUy their abstention from interference either 
against or in favour of any of the several claimants to the throne 
and their refusal to recognise the Bacha, undoubte41y did 
much to convince the King of the sincerity of their respect 
for Afghan independence. 

A t Ihe same time it was through British territory that he had been 
aUowed access to the particular tribes from whom he could 
obtain support for his march on Kabul, and although he had 
faUed to induce His Majesty’s Government to modify their 
attitude of neutraUty in his favom he was certainly grateful 
that no obstacle had been placed in his way. 

i astlv the 'Hews df his brother Muhamruad Hashim Khan, a stronger 
character than himself with an intense disUke of aU things 
Russian must have had a considerable mfluence on his 

attitude. ’ ’ * ’ 

a Annual Beport 1930, Petra- 113 (A. S. XXXVH, 248). 
f ^biO, Para. 121. 
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FRONTIER AFFAIRS. 

850. Chitral. — On the Chitral Frontier the Afghan Government had two 
outstanding grievances against the Government of India, Ghulam Khan 
Salarzai had occupied Asmar in December 1928, and the Mehtar of Chitral 
had occupied Dokalim and built a fort there in the following winter. Both 
questions had been raised by the Afghan Minister in London. 

851. Khyber. —“The arrest of Sardar Amin Jan and Abdul Hakim in 
Peshawar contributed largely to the collapse of the Shinwari plot of 
February 1930 and the fact was fully appreciated by the Afghan Govern- 
ment. With the outbreak of disturbances on the Indian frontier after the 
Peshawar riots of April 23rd, they were to have ample opportunity of 
expressing their gratitude.” 

852. Kurram. — The Jajis and Turis were nominally at peace under a 
temporary truce, but the sitting of a joint commission for some sort of final 
settlement was long overdue. 

853. Waziristan. — ^The renewal of Nadir Shah’s connection with the 
tribes on the British side of the border by bis enlistment of them for his 
advance on Kabul, though made under dire necessity was nonetheless 
unfortunate from the British standpoint, and was the only direction in 
which his attitude to Frontier affairs gave ground for objection. 

854. Baluchistan. — On the Baluchistan border the attitude of the 
Afghan authorities was on the whole helpful. 


OTHER countries. 

855. Persia. — ^Relations between the two countries, though outwardly 
friendly, were in fact unsatisfactory, and causes of friction were on the 
increase. 

856. Prpiice. — ^The King’s residence of some years in France had made 
him sympathetic towards French interests in Afghanistan. 

857. Germany. — ^Relations were comphoated by the question of a credit 
-of six million marks granted by the German Government to Amanullah, 
of which four million had been spent on the purchase of machinery. The 
liquidation of this debt was the first matter to be settled between the two 
governments. 

858. Italy. — “■ Although a diplomatic representative was appointed to 
Rome as long ago as December 1929, no Italian representative had reached 
Kabul by the close of 1930. ” 

869. Belgium and Switzerland.— “ Belgium and Switzerland had Treaties 
with AmanuUah Khan’s Government and the Afghan Minister at Paris was 
accredited also to these countries. ” 

860. Egypt. — “ Amanullah Khan’s Government signed a Treaty with 
Egypt in May 1928, and in April 1930, Hazrat Muhammad Sadiq, the 
brother of the present Minister of Justice, was appointed as TCing Nadir 
Shah’s Minister at Cairo, ” 

861. I^tvi^ Poland, Japmi, and IJberia.^‘‘ Amanullah Khan’s Govern- 
naent w^ a^o in Treaty relations with Latvia, Poland, and Japan, and, it is 
said, Liberia,, but no Minis ters had been appointed by the new Govern- 
ment to th^e countries. ” 

862. The Hedjaz Goyernment had recognised King Nadir 

phab, but had no Treaty with Afgbfl.niata.u , ” , . • 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

KING NADIR SHAH’S REIGN. 

ACCESSION OF KING NADIR SHAH— 15TH OCTOBER 1929, 
ASSASSINATION— 8TH NOVEMBER 1933. 

A. INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

863. The Administration. — ^The Administration during King Nad'c 
Shah’s reign comprised a cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister and 
9 others selected by the Prime Minister with the King’s approval, and two 
houses of representatives. The lower house of representatives was selected in 
the first place from the Great Assembly of King AmanuUah’s time, and new 
deputies were appointed in 1931.’- The Upper House, consisting of 27 ‘ in- 
telligent and farseeing persons ’ was created in November 1931. Most of the 
Members were persons with administrative experience in the Provinces. Rules 
of procedure for both houses were published in the autumn of 1931. Elec- 
tions of deputies to the National Council were to be held every three years, 
and the approval of the Council was required for the annual budget, the raising 
of government loans, the extension of roads, and the grant of concessions 
either to Afghans or to Foreigners. Legislation could be introduced in either 
house, but the decisions of either body would require to be referred for approval 
to the other before submission to the King, 

864. The Fundamental Principles of Government were set out in writing in 
October 1931 in a document intended to replace King AmanuUah’s written 
Constitution which King Nadir Shah repealed immediately after his accession, 
A copy of a translation is reproduced as Appendix I to Part II of this book.^ 

865. Trade and Finance. — The two subjects of Trade and Finance are 
more closely connected in Afghanistan than in most countries, since not only 
do customs receipts provide about half the total revenue but the system of 
State Companies which control such matters as motor transport, export of 
fruit, etc., is well established. In these companies even Members of the 
Cabinet are permitted to have a financial interest. 

When Nadir Shah became King the Treasury was almost empty, and 
receipts were just about covering expenditure. During the closing years of 
King Amanullah’s reign the State income is estimated to have been about 
million a year, but in 1930, owing partly to the interruption of regular trade 
caused by the rebellion, and partly to the fall in the price of ‘ Persian lamb ’, 
the most valuable article of export, it probably did not exceed £1|^ miUion- 
In 1931. the position improved. The price of Persian lamb had risen, the 
pacification of the country had progressed, trade routes generally were secure, 
and stricter supervision of the Revenue and Customs Departments, had re- 
sulted in a large increase of receipts under these heads. The improvement 
was maintained during the next two years, and the budget for 1932 was learned 
from an official source to be for a total revenue of £3J million. 

866. Currency and Exchange. — ^In December 1929 a new ‘ Kran ’ (half^ 
Afghani rupee) was coined with a low intrinsic silver value. During the follow- 
ing summer, owing to an unfavourable trade balance, the debasement of the 
coinage, and the insecurity of local conditions the exchange value of the 
Afghani rupee feU sharply. Between May and December 1930 the equiva- 
lent of 100 rupees Afghani feU from In^an Rs. 40-4-2 to Rs. 30. It im- 
proved slightly the foUowing year, rising at one time to Rs. 37-6-0 but feU 
again as low as Rs. 30 in 1932 and 1933. During these two years there was 
considerable smuggled export of silver coin from Afghanistan to India. 

In December 1930 a State Bank was founded. It had not made much 
progress when its functions were taken over by the Ashami Company. 

867. State Trading. — ^At the beginning of King Nadir Shah’s reign the 
State factories turned out only mrmitions, boots, clot h i n g and equipment 

» Despatch from Min. Kabul, No, 11, dated 23rd Jan\^ 1932, Setiia No. (1) in File No. i91-F./32. 



for the Army, hut much new plant for other factories was on order from 
Germany. In 1932 the only plant actually set up and working was a cotton 
textile mill at Jab-el-Siraj which turned out cloth of fair quality. A match 
factory was also working, but did not turn out more than a third of the 
country’s requirements in matches. 

Later in 1932 the inauguration of a new Company to be known as the 
Ashami Company was announced. Its functions and early workings are 
fully described in the British Legation’s Annual Report for 1933. It was 
intended not only to make all purchases on behalf of the Government both 
in Europe and in India but also to supersede the various distributing agencies 
operating between the Foreign manufacturer and the Afghan retailer. It 
would, it was explained, purchase from the manufacturer abroad and supply 
the local shopkeeper direct, retaining only a small profit for itself — thus simul- 
taneously obtaining a monopoly of the wholesale business of the country and 
reducing retail prices. A prospectus was issued in June 1933 in the form of 
a circular in Enghsh, in which the Company was given the title, apparently for 
foreign consumption, of “ La Banque Nationals d’ Afghanistan.” This pros- 
pectus, after stating the authorised capital as 36 million Afghani rupees ( = 
£746,600) went on to detail the banking business undertaken by the Company, 
and the concessions which it had been granted by the Government. 

These concessions were : — 


(i) the issue of bank notes. 


(ii) the import of graiiulated sugar and petroleum products. 

(iU) the transaction of all Governmeht purchases and sales. 

(iv) a sole option on the exploitation of all mines, and the establish- 
ment of all industrial institutions in Afghanistan.'* 

In July it was ofGLcially announced that a monopoly of the purchase of 
gold had been gjraiited to the Copips-uy, which also took over the work of the 
Treasury. 

It was believed that one of the methods by which the Company was to 
attain its main objects was to be the reduction of prices of imports by the 
elimination of middlemen, other than the Compginy itseli', operating between 
the foreign manufacturer and the Afghan retailer. This view was confirmed 
by the operations of the Company during the year, which showed that a fur- 
ther reduction of prices or, in the alternative, an increase of profits for the 
Coinpany, was to be secured in negotiation with foreign firms. In such nego- 
tiations the Company offers the foreign producer, if not a monopoly of supply, 
at any rate a guaranty of large orders, and demands in return substantial 
reductions in the normal sale prices of the commodity in question. 

During 1933 the Company did considerable business with General Motors, 
with a Japanese firm exporting cotton goods, and in the petrol trade. Its 
attempts to obtain control of the export of fruit from Kandahar were success- 
frilly resisted by the local dealers. 


The promoters- the Company were actuated by political as well as 
ewnomic n^rotives, and p,lthough they did much business with Russia in the 
* Persian lamb. ’ trade they were careful to avoid the danger of becoming 
d.ependent solely on Ri^sia for the sale of their exports. 

, The most important development in the sphere of fore ign trade during 
the p^od was the cratinued increase in the import of Japanese piece-goods. 
AccOTd^g to an unofficial estimate 75 per cent, of the piece-goods on sale in 
the Kabul market in 1933 were Japanese. British and Lidian goods seemed 
to be dasappearing altogether, and of Russian textiles it Was only printed 
calico which was holding its own. , , , 

86a. ForetoCoiicesfflons.— An Atoerioan named Mr. Joffo visited Kabul 
^ vapte^b^ mo m order, accor^g to his own account, to negotiate an oil 
conc^on for ,^e, Standard Oil Company of New York m retiSn :for a loan 

He and his Afghan representative returned to 
i^bul^the fqltowmg but left agaiii witS nothifig accomplished. Later 
yifflts during the period w ere no more effective. . ' ■ 
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Herr Bogen, a Grerman, who trades in Rome under the name of Giovanni, 
spent some time negotiating for a monopoly of Badakhshan lapis lazuli. He 
eventually obtained this pionopoly, but found, when he began work on it, that 
the stocks available in Kabul were smaller than he expected and that so many 
Afghan officials were interested in smuggling the stone into India that his 
monopoly really existed only on paper. It was terminated officially by the 
Afghan Government in 1932. 

The Afghan Government announced in 1930 that they would consider 
tenders for the lease of the Jagdalek ruby mines, but no offers were made. 

869. Customs. — The Customs situation was described in the A-nTmal 
Report for 1930 as follows 

‘‘ Custonas constitute a heavy burden on the trade of the country. 
It is not merely, as is credibly reported, that receipts under this 
head provide, half the State revenue, but that in addition the 
customs officials have to be squared. It is significant that 
Amanullah Khan’s regulations opened with a reminder to these 
officials that the eye of the Omniscient was upon them. 

It took five months for this Legation to obtain a copy of the present 
customs tariff, and that eventually supplied was a manuscript 
compilation of 39 pages. Its classification of dutiable goods is 
elaborate, and makes up in picturesqueness what it lacks in 
scientific precision. ‘ Mufflers, hashish, and honey ’ appear to- 
gether as necessities, a category which also includes pearls. 
Rates of duty for imports vary from nil in the case of theological 
literature and firearms to fifty per cent, in the Case of luxuries 
such as ‘ false hair of all colours, lady’s collars, shawls and wall 
paper.’ The import of opium and hemp drugs is forbidden. 
Export duties are levied at different rates in different provinces 
and for Kabul are as high as 70 per cent, in the case of timber to 
less than 1 per cent, for slate. Transit dues and octroi are charged 
in addition. 

Ft is obvious that the ordinary trader can have no precise information 
as to the amount for which he is legally liable, and is practically 
at the mercy of the customs official. The latter is however usu- 
ally ready to consider any reasonable offer of a lump sum, and 
the official tariff does not appear to be followed much in practice. 
Foreign traders in Kabul state that a duty of 20 per cent, ad 
valorem with a surcharge of 1 per cent, which is earmarked for 
expenditure on education, is in fact being charged on all classes 
of imports.” 

A translation of the latest Afghan Customs schedule was sent by His 
Majesty’s Minister in April 1931.^ His report dated 12th August 1931® 
showed that its working was still far from satisfactory. 

870. Communications. — Road construction and repair were actively 
continued throughout Nadir Shah’s reign. The only railway in the country, 
a light one which used to connect Kabul city with Dar-ul-Aman, Amanullah ’s 
new capital, was closed at the end ot 1931. At the time of Nadir Shah’s 
assassination there was no indication that the Afghan Government contem- 
plated any construction of railways in their country, and the periodical 
rumours regarding the extension of. the Indian System into Afghanistan 
seemed to the Minister to originate with propagandists of Amanullah’s 
party. Telephone construction was carried on actively, and the installation 
of wireless transmission sets was under consideration. 

871. The Press. — ^There were fifteen newspapers and periodicals issuing 
in the country by the end of 1933. The Press generally was under strict 
official control and was strongly propagandist. 

872. The Army. — ^The deterioration, through neglect and maladminis- 
tration, of the Afghan army in the time of AmanuUah Khan was one of the 
immediate causes of his final collapse. As an ar-Commander-iu-Chief Nadir 


^ Despatch from Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No, 42/ dated 7th April 1931 (A. S. XX3QX, 

* Despatch &om Min., Kabul to F. O., London, No. 109, dated l^th August 1931 (A. 3- 4^^)* 
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Shah was fully alive to this fact, and throughout his reign spared no pains to 
make his army efficient, loyal and up-to-date. The loyalty so conspicuously 
displayed immediately after his assassination and the excellent discipline 
maintained on that occasion demonstrated the success of his policy. 

By the end of 1933 the strength of the regular army was estimated at 
45,000. It included infantry, cavalry, signallers, artillery and other arms. 
Instruction received particular attention. In 1932-33^ “ some 200 students 
underwent a strenuous fourteen months course at the Infantry Officers’ School, 
under the guidance of Major Christeim and Oberleutenant Schmid, esc-officers 
of the German Army. The syllabus included practice in night operations, a 
form of training almost unheard of in JKabul. The course terminated at the 
end of the year. The students who ranged from Major-General to Subaltern 
were examined, before passing out,_ by a board composed of six officers from 
the War Office, Major Christenn, and Lieutenant Schmid.” Other schools 
of instruction were opened both for officers and for non-commissioned officers. 

More detailed descriptions of the Army and its activities are to be found 
in other compilations. 

873. Aviation. — (i) Military. — One of the Bong’s first acts was to re- 
organise the Air Force, re-appointing Muhammad Ihsan TCban as Com- 
mandant, removing aU foreign personnel and leaving the piloting and main- 
tenance entirely in Afghan hands. Very little flying was done and there 
were not often more than four aeroplanes in commission at one time. The 
use of aeroplanes for military purposes was confined almost entirely to 
reconnaissance and the maintenance of communications. They were also 
used for propaganda by the dropping of pamphlets over disaffected areas. 

Towards the close of his reign King Nadir Shah was considering the pur- 
chase of a numl er of new aeroplanes. 

{ii) Gmi.— King Nadir Shah did not renew the concession which had 
been granted during AmanuUah’s reign, for a Eussian air-service, on the 
route Tashkent-Termez-Kabul. In spite of thi-: the service continued 
to operate as an irregular private service for the use of the ^viet embassy. 
Negotiations with the German Junkers Company, which was operating* a 
service in Persia up to March 1932, came to nothing. At the time of 
accepting material help from the British in the form of rifles and a loan for 
reconstruction, the Afghan Government gave a written undertaking® that ‘ if 
ever a convention was signed between the Government of Muhammad Nadir 
Shah and the U. S. S. R. for a service of Russian and Afghan aeroplanes, a 
convention on the same conditions would be granted to His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, should that Government so desire.’ 

874. Medical. — ^Medical matters made little progress, in spite of the con- 
struction and opening of impressive looking hospitals at considerable expense. 
The dispensary at the British Legation was well attended, and in 1933 the 
figures were as follows® : — 

Total attendances . 

Total new cases 
X-Eay exf minations 
Operations . 

B. PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE PERIOD. 

I.— 1929— 1932— TO THE EXECUTION OP GHULAM NABI. 

876. Kabul.— The Koh-i-Daman disturbances of 1930 have already been 
mentio^ Thw suppressed with great severity and foUowed by many 
^ecUtions. After this mitial severity greater lenience b^an to be shown 
A fetv nmre of the prfconers taken were executed late in 1930, but all the re’ 
mamder released. In January 1931 the majority of the local leaders of 

' T.Mtc. to s. Ko. (t> in arao Nb. 264 -:f/34. para. 131 . ~ ~ 
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26,964 

10,124 

207 
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the pro-AmanuUah party were pardoned and sentences of banishment were 
cancelled. For the next year or more the policy towards those guilty of 
plotting against the throne was one of the conciliation and clemency for those 
professing repentence and loyalty and of severity in cases where those pro- 
fessions proved to be false. 

In 1932 the King’s apparent readiness to overlook past offences on 
condition of future loyalty encouraged the Charkhi family to launch a daring 
scheme for the overthrow of the Government — 

“ ’^The head of this family was Ghulam Nabi, who had been punished 
and degraded by the Amir Habibullah for murder. He was 
restored to favour by AmanuUah Khan, under whom he had held 
several important appointments, and in whose support he had in 
1929 led a force from the North with Russian backing against 
the Bacha-i-Saqqao. Dxiring his tenure as Governor of the 
Southern Province, he had acquired considerable influence over 
the Dare Klhel, the most turbulent section of the Zadrans, and he 
now conceived the plan of inciting this tribe to revolt through the 
agents who were already working for the cause of Amanullah 
IGian in Afghanistan. The most important of these was oiie 
Dauran, of Bannu, who is stated to have been introduced to 
Amanullah by Ghulam Nabi himself. At the same time members 
of the Charkhi family were to offer their submission to the Govern- 
ment, if possible obtain permission to return to Afghanistan, 
and then foment insurrection throughout the coimtry. 

* 3ic Hs * ^ He 

In July, 1932 Ghulam Siddiq, who was Minister at Berlin and a 
brother of Ghulam Nabi, wrote to the King offering the services of 
himself and his family to the Government. The latter were 
naturally suspicious but, at the suggestion of the Foreign Minister, 
replied accepting this offer, and inviting Ghulam Nabi to Kabul. 
Their object was, as explained by the Foreign Minister himself, 
to test the good faith of this offer, and, if it were genuine, to 
employ the ability and energy of the Charkhi family in the service 
of the State, or, if treachery were intended, to have the most 
important member of that family in their power. 

Meanwhile, chance enabled another membet of the family, Ghulam 
Jflani, who had been banished in February, to return to Afghanis- 
tan. His son died, and he obtained permission to bring the boy’s 
body for interment to Kabul, where he arrived by air on the 30th 
July. 

In August Dauran was arrested by the Governor of the Southern Pro- 
vince, but Ghulam Nabi persevered with his plan, and on the 13th 
October 1 932 reached Kabul with His Highness Shah Wall Khan. 
He was at once received by the King, who offered him an allow- 
ance for himself, and suitable appointments for his brothers, on 
condition that he withdrew to Constantinople, and abstained 
from aU political activities in future. Ghulam Nabi pretended 
to be considering this offer, but meanwhile hastened on his plans 
and distributed money lavishly in Kabul. 

By the 8th November the Government had obtained conclusive proof 
of his treachery. On that day the King summoned him and, 
explaining the case against him, demanded his explanation. 
Ghulam Nabi at first pleaded mnocence, and then, when he saw 
the doo\imentary evidence produced by the King, including a 
confession by Dauran, blustered and became abusive. The King 
thereupon ordered his execution and Ghulam Nabi was put to 
death. 

He had, however, received no form of trial, and the next day steps were 
taken to counteract as far as possible the effect of this omission. 
Dauran and two emissaries of Ghiilam Nabi, who had also been 


'Annual Report for 1932 (A. S. XUVII- 206, paras. 4 — 11). 
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S-Drfested, were produced before three different official bodies, and 
invited to affirm that their confessions had been made voluntarily. 
This they did. All three bodies then found them guilty of high 
treason, sentenced them to death, and, in the case of Ghulam 
Nabi, returned a verdict that his execution had been just. Three 
other members of the Charkhi family including Ghulam Jilani, 
together with some other suspects such as Abdul Karim, were 
at once arrested, and at the close of the year were still 
imprisoned. 

If Ghulam Nabi had received a formal trial, of however summary a 
kind, his execution would probably have been accepted by public 
opinion as richly deserved, and caused little more than transient 
excitement. As things are, however, the King’s autocratic 
action aroused considerable feeling throughout the country.’ 

II.— 1933— TO THE ASSASSINATION OF KING NADIR SHAH. 

876. The sequence of events from the execution of Ghulam Nabi on 8th 
November 1932 to the assassination of King Nadir Shah on 8th November 
1933 is described in the Annual Report for 1933 as followsO — 

“The year was memorable for an internecine struggle between the Gov- 
ernment and its opponents. During the three previous years the 
Aihanullah party had contented itself with propaganda and poli- 
tical intrigue, but with the summary execution of Ghulam Nabi, 
one of its most important leaders, on the 8th November, 1932, 
what had. been in origin a seditious movement assumed in an.. 

' increasing degrbe the character of a blood feud between the 
Charkhi family and the ruling House. It would be a mistake 
however to regard the campaign of murder which culminated — ^for 
the time being at any rate — in the assassination of King Nadir 
Shah on the 8th November, 1933, as merely a private feud, for, 
although , the principal motive of its directors may have been 
personal, they themselves belonged to the party of Amanullah, 
and were almost certainly implicated in Ghulam Nabi’s plot for 
a rebellion. It is significant also that in two out of the three cases 
of murder which occurred during the year the assassins declared 
that their action has been inspired by purely patriotic motives. 

In order to prepare instruments for the execution of their plans, the 
party of Amanulla,h redoubled its efforts to excite the politically 
minded youth of Kabul by propaganda that Nadir Shah had 
sold the independence of his country to the . British, whose 
puppet he was. This had always been the favourite slogan of 
this party, and during the year under report certain develop- 
ments outside Afghanistan itself seemed to give it added force. 

As Ghulam Siddiq, brother of Ghulam Nabi, had long resided in 
Germany, it was not surprising that these efforts met with most 
. success among the Afghans who had been educated in Germany, 
and the students of the German School in Elabul. Am ong the 
latter were two sons of Ghulam Jilani, another brother of Ghulam 
Nabi, who were discovered later to have been efficient channels 
for such propaganda. Mitha Singh of the Ghadr Party was men- 
tioned in the Armual Report for 1932 and at the tea shop kept by 
his German Wife, the * (^rman clique ’ of young Afghans met to 
exchange remmisoences of Berlin, and deplore the backwardness 
of -their oyn country as evidenced by its lack of alcohol and 
other rnesizis entertainmeiit. Ghulam, Siddiq is stated to have 
got into-tonoh with this cliqne through Mitha Sin^, who was 
also a means of commimication between it and Sardar Muham- 
madr-WtiiU'-^'^ee 1930. a prisoner in the .Kabul jail on a charge 
; to ^establish a republic. The i^t shot however was 

hotlla , 
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877. Murder of the Afghan Minister at Berlin. — On the 6th June 
Sardar Muhammad Azdz the Minister at Berlin, who was a half 
brother of King Nadir Shah, was murdered by Said Kemal, an 
Afghan, who had been sent to Germany for education, and had 
evaded compliance with orders given him to retxirn to Afghanistan. 

Said Kemal announced that his crime had been intended as a protest 
against the predominance of British influence in Afghanistan. 
The prominence given to this statement in the English and Indian 
press gave him precisely the advertisement which both he and the 
party of AmanuUah desired, and greatly increased the probability 
that his act would before long be imitated in Afghanistan. 

No arrests appear to have been made by the Afghan Government in 
connection with this crime, which they regarded as having been 
planned entirely in Germany by Ghulam Siddiq, Shuj a-ed-Daula, 
formerly Minister in London, and their adherents. Negotiations 
were opened with the German Government, and continued tmtil 
the end of the year, for the extradition of these persons.” 

878. Murders in the British Legation, Kabul. — “ The next tragedy 
occurred on the 7th September, when three members of the staff 
of His Majesty’s Legation were shot by an Afghan, named 
Muhammad Azim, who had failed in an attempt to interview 
either His Majesty’s Minister, or the Secretary to the Legation. 
Muhammad Azim was a teacher at the German School in 
Kabul, and immediately after the commission of his crime 
declared himself a friend and follower of Said Kemal. His 
object had been, in his own words, to “ effect a settlement 
between the British and the Young Afghans. It is rumoured 
generally ”, he said, “ that the British have secretly acquired 
Afghanistan and are deceiving Afghanistan.” Muhammad Azim, 
according to information from an official source, had first 
intended to assassinate King Nadir Shah, but failing to find a 
suitable opportunity for doing so, had made his way into the 
Foreign Office with the idea of killing the Foreign Minister. On 
being refused admission to the latter’s room, he had at once 
proceeded to His Majesty’s Legation. Under examination he 
maintained that no one had explicitly suggested to him the crime 
which he actually committed, but said that he had first been led 
to think of it by propaganda put about by Muhammad Wali, 
through Mitha Singh, to the effect that since Said Kemal at 
Berlin had shown the way it was for the youth of Afghanistan to 
emulate his example in Kabul itself. 

The investigation of this outrage was staled to, have disclosed a 
considerable amount ’ of correspondence, seditious, or revolu- 
tionary in character, on the part of Muhammad Wali, Ghulam 
Jilani, and other pohtical prisoners in the Kabul jail, with their 
sympathisers in the city, including the ‘ German clique.’ 

The simultaneous discovery that AmanuUah Kh.an had taken 
advantage of the Government of India’s operations in Mohmand 
country to disseminate fresh propaganda throughout Afghanistan 
increased the gravity of the situation. 

The Af ghan Ministers hastened to offer their condolences to His 
Majesty’s Legation, and the Islah ” declared its abhorrence of 
the crime. There is no reason to regard these sentiments as 
insincere. Apart from any other considerations the Afghan 
Government are justly proud of the progress made in the short 
period since the revolution of 1929 towards the pacification of 
. their country, and any event which proclaims to the world at 
large the essential insecurity of local conditions is a severe blow to 
their pride. The shock caused to them, by the outrage itself, and 
the necessity of dealing adequately with a situation of imminent 
danger, convinced them that drastic measures were necessary. 
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From the practical standpoint however they were in a position ot 
considerable difficulty. Said Kemal and Muhammad Azim had 
demonstrated the fanaticism which could be aroused in an 
Afghan’s mind by the belief that his Government is acting under 
British dictation, and it was obvious that extreme measures 
against the revolutionaries at this juncture would be cal- 
culated to give rise to further propaganda of this kind, and so 
in due course to produce further outrages. 

Such difficulties would have been greatly enhanced if any attempt had 
been made in the British or Indian Press to remind the Afghan 
Government of their responsibilities. Fortunately no such 
mistake was made, and the Government were left to deal with 
the situation in their own way ”. 

879. Extreme measures taken. — “Extreme measures were accordingly 
decided upon, but these were represented as punishment for 
treason, and in no way connected with the outrage at His 
Majesty’s Legation. Even the actual murderer’s real purpose 
was officially declared to have been the subversion of the existing 
Government and its basis, the Islamic Code, in order to 
popularise free love and alcohol throughout the country. 
Muhammad Azim was tried, convicted and sentenced to death 
on the 12th September, and executed next day. 

A day or two later Muhammad Wali, who had been Amanullah 
Khan’s Foreign Minister, Minister of War, and Regent during his 
sovereign’s European tour ; Ghulam Jilani, brother of Ghulam 
Nabi ; Sher Muhammad, another member of the Charkhi family ; 
HidayatuUah formerly Consul-General in India and two other 
persons of less importance were executed. Numerous arrests 
were made, including that of Mitha Singh. These measures, 
however drastic as they were, seemed more likely to drive the 
movement underground than to crush it completely. 

In October a son of Shah Nur, an important Hazara Chief, was 
arrested on suspicion of disloyal activities, and although he was 
soon afterwards released the Hazaras, from whom the Army is 
largely recruited, were reported to have been displeased.” 

880. Assassination of the King. — “ His Majesty’s Minister continued 
to impress on the Government the necessity of adequate 
precautions for the protection of the King, and when the military 
review fixed for the 16th October, the anniversary of Nadir 
Shah’s accession, was cancelled, it teemed as if these warnings 
had taken effect. Three weeks later however while attending a 
prize giving of the Kabffi schools, the King was assassinated by 
Abdul Khaliq, a student of the German school and a natural son 
of Ghulam Nabi. According to the French and German 
professors present, the royal bodyguard was with difficulty 
restrained &om perpetrating a general massacre of the boys. 
The motive of the murderer, unlike that of Said Kemal and 
Muhammad Azim, appears to have been almost entirely one of 
personal revenge, but it seems very probable that, if Abdul 
Khaliq had not for^talled them, the revolutionary party would 
have found its own means of assassinating the King. ^ 

The Prime, Commerce and Foreign Ministers were in the Northern 
Provinces on a tour of inspection when this tragedy occurred, and 
Shah Mahmud, the Minister for War, was the only member of the 
Goveacninent ydth any real aiathority present in Kabul. Whatever 
his fafiings may be, indecision, is not one of them, and this crisis 
showed him at his best. After giving orders prohibiting the 
transniis^on of any telegrams but his own, he at once removed 
the King’s body to the Ark, and declaring that His Majesty was 
alivi% liksely to recoVw summoned the leading , civil and 
milita;^ pacers, mjdeat to ^ure thdr aHe^ance for Zahu* Jan, 

’ t^n amxoimoed the King’s death, offered 
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lii s own allegiance to Zahir Jan, and induced the local notables to 
follow his example. The assassination occun'ed at 2-45 p.m., 
and at 6 p.m. a royal salute was fixed to show that the new King 
had been accepted, at any rate by Kabul. Equally energetic 
measures were taken with the provinces and the frontier tnbes, 
who found themselves required to sign deeds of allegiance to Zahir 
Jan almost before they realized what had occurred, and certainly 
before they could discuss any other line of action with their 
neighbours. These rush tactics proved a brilliant success, and 
contrary both to the expectations of the Afghan Ministers them- 
selves, and to all local precedents, the new reign began without a 
disturbance of any kind. This fact alone showed clearly that the 
assassination had not been planned by the leaders of AmanuHah’s 
party, whom it found unprepared to take advantage of the situa- 
tion for which they had hoped so long. 

They attempted to make up for lost time by launching an intensive 
campaign of propaganda in Kabul itself. Leaflets purporting to 
bear the signature of Amanullah were distributed in the city, 
denouncing the present Government as traitors and tyrants, and 
stating that the crc-King had reached the northern frontier. The 
action taken by the Government against the revolutionary 
party after the Legation outrage of the 7th September ‘ afforded 
an opening too obvious for the pamphleteer to miss : — 

He (i.e., Muhammad Wali), with thousand of Sardars of Islam 
was killed in connection with the murder of an 
Englishman committed by Muhammad Azim Khan, 
Ghazi.’ 

The Government’s reply to this attack was definite. On the 16th 
December four men were tried and found guilty of the murder of 
King Nadir Shah, two of them, Abdul Khaliq, and Mahmud being 
sentenced to death, and the other two to imprisonment for life. 
The following day six men were tried and convicted on the charge 
of disseminating seditious propaganda. All of these were 
condemned to death. These eight men were executed on the 
18th December, together with eight others who, according to the 
official account, had been found guilty of treason by the official 
Committee of Investigation, and were to be sent for regular trial 
later. In deference to popular clamour, however, they were 
tried summarily and sentenced. This batch included two 
nephews of Ghulam Nabi, and a connection of Mahmud Tarzi, 
Amanullah’s father-in-law. Abdul Klhaliq, the actual murderer 
of King Nadir Shah, was handed over to the troops and done 
to death with extreme brutality. The official explanation of 
this disgusting incident was that, in order to prevent an 
outbreak by the Army at the time of his father’s mmder, Zahir 
Shah had been compelled to promise to hand over Abdul Khaliq 
, to them: for execution. 

The next sensation was the publication of an alleged confession by 
Abdul Khaliq that he had been umtigated to assassinate Nadir 
Shah by the wife of Ghulam Siddiq, the brother of Ghulam Nabit 
The arrest of this woman and certam others of the Charkhi family 
appeared to forebode further severities, but the Foreign Minister 
assured His Majesty’s Minister, in reply to informal enquiries 
on the point, that extreme measures against them were not 
intended. 

At the close of the year conditions throughout the countigr mbTtk 
outwardly pekceful, but Kabul was tensely awaiting Amani^Wbi 
Khan’s reply to the recent executions, and local opinion poiirted 
to the Prime Minister as the most probable victim of the next 
outrage.’’ 

881; lEe Eastejn Province gave very little trimble during the- period; 

1 events in that part do not require special mention. 
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882. The Sonthem Province. — ^The Wazirs, Mangals and Jajis of the 
Southern Province had formed the bulk of the forces under Nadir Shah in 
his advance on Kabul in 1929. Since the capture of Kabul they had 
increased his obligations to them by responding to his call for assistance 
against the Koh-i-Damanis in July 1930 and by supplying in addition small 
contingents for service in the North. To have attempted to enforce the 
return of Government arms and payment of revenue from his only 
supporters would therefore have been to court disaster. 

In August and September 1930 an attack was made on the Kurram Valley 
by a lashkar mainly of Mangals, Muqbils and Chamkanni tribes, comprising 
a considerable number of those who had been employed by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment against the Koh-i-Damanis. The MangaP lashkars returning from 
service appear to have been persuaded by ‘ Khilafatist ’ agents that money 
was being, and would be, paid by the British authorities to buy off impend- 
ing attacks. 

It was a clever piece of propaganda, and one which deceived the Afghan 
Government themselves. 

Lashkars threatened the Kurram delivering occasional attacks, from 
August 17 to September 13, when owing partly to discouragement at their 
failure and partly to the influence of jirgas sent from Kabul, they finally 
dispersed.'’ 

In 1931 a beginmng was made towards the establishment of law and 
order, and in the vicinity of Matun itself official authority was said to have 
been affirmed. Encouraging reports of the recovery of arms were made, but 
these seem to have been exaggerated. In December fresh orders were issued 
to' the Administrator impressing on him the necessity of tact and patience in 
handling the tribes of that area. Meanwhile serious raiding across the Kurram 
border continued. In 1932 the situation deteriorated still further, culmina- 
ting in the discovery of Ghulam Nabi’s plot. His Highness Shah Mahmud left 
for Gardez with a considerable body of troops and at once attacked the Dare 
Khel Zadrans. The attack was a complete success, and the Dare Khel sub- 
mitted, though they allowed the leading rebels and agitators to escape across 
the Durand line. Early the following year there was a serious incursion from 
Waziristan and an attack on Matun, which were stoutly resisted by Afghan 
regular troops and by tribal levies speedily organised for the purpose. “ After 
the dispersal in March of the lashkar from Waziristan, conditions in the Pro- 
vince were unusually peaceful and the Government at last took steps to streng- 
then their administration. Lavish rewards were given to those who had co- 
operated with the Government troops ; extension of the Kabul-Gardez road, 
to Khost in one direction and to the country of the rebel Dare Klhel Zadrans 
in the other, was put in hand ; the permanent garrison was brought up to two 
divisions ; a bid was made for the support of the Kkost mullahs by special 
grants of land ; and a considerable number of the sons of local leaders were 
enrolled as pupils in the “ Tribal School ” at Kabul. In October, by the 
surrender of the Lewanai Eaqir and the capture of four rebel leaders, who were 
promptly executed, the probability of further outbreaks was definitely reduced. 
The successful termination of the Jomt Commission, held during June and 
Jffiy for the settlement of cases between the residents of the Kurmm Agency 
and the neighbouring Afghan tribes, was another factor which madb for 
peace.”® 

883. Kandahar Province.— During 1930 conditions remained disturbed 

but the Afghan authorities showed by specific examples of co-operation 
with the British Frontier authorities that they could exercise control when 
the situation required it. In 1931 Muhammad Gul Kkan, Mohmand, who 
had won a reputation both as Administrator in the Eastern Province and 
by his successful pacification of the Koh-i- Damans was appointed Adminis- 
trator of Kandahar Province. His administration was firm and progressive 
and reforms and pacification went on apace. ® * 

884. H^rat. — At the time of Nadir Shah’s accession the head of the ad 
ministration in Herat was Abdur Rahim Edian. Abdur Rahim was a Taiik 

1 Eaolo. to S. No. 248 in A. S. XXXVII, para. 143. ^ ^7 ! 

• ISnolo. to S. No. (1) in F. No. 2S4.F./34, paras. 93 and 94, 
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of Koh-i-Daman, who had been appointed to the post by Baoha-i-Saqqao 
in May 1929- After he had first deposed Amanullah Khan’s governor at 
Mazar-i- Sharif and then defeated the Royal forces under Muhammad Ghaas 
at Herat. A fortnight after his appointment by Bacha-i-Saqqao as Civil 
and Military governor he issued a proclamation announcing the establishment 
of a republican form of Government, by which the administration of the 
province was placed in the hands of a Committee of fifty, consisting of reli- 
gious leaders, officials and prominent citizens. The government thus formed 
differed from anything Russian in that it was of a strongly religious character 
and that there was a predominance of clerical and aristocratic influence 
in the managing body. The position which confronted Nadir in Herat was 
therefore of some complexity, but by tactful handling he obtained a bond 
of allegiance from Abdur Rahim Khan and re-appointed him as “ Rais-i- 
Tanzimia ” of Herat. There, in spite of continual rumours that he was about 
to be removed he retained his appointment, and the situation remained 
satisfactory throughout King Nadar Shah’s reign. 

885. The Northern Provinces. — The situation created by the rebel 
Ibrahim Beg in 1930 had eventually to be met by the despatch against him 
of the War Minister in person. “ The War Minister reached Khanabad early 
in January, and the leading Uzbegs quickly made their sub m ission. Ibrahim 
Beg’s cause however still received considerable support among the people, 
and it was probably this which enabled him to leave Urta Tagai and 
commence raiding east of Mazar. In March he was forced to retire towards 
the Russian frontier while Government troop.s consolidated their hold on the 
principal towns, and in the following month he was driven across the Oxus 
with considerable loss. Russian aeroplanes bombed his following during 
their crossing of the river, but unfortunately caused several casualties 
among the ^ghan troops who were in pursuit. Ibrahim Beg was reported 
to have been given a favourable reception by Basmachis in Turkestan, and 
to have carried out some successful raids against the Soviet forces. On the 
23rd June however he was captured by the latter, and imprisoned at 
Tashkent. 

The disappearance of Ibrahim Beg was quickly followed by the restora- 
tion of order and a revival of trade. A conciliatory policy was adopted to- 
wards the Uzbegs, a considerable number of whom were brought to Kabul and 
settled, presumably as hostages, in the vicinity of Butkhak. The administra- 
tion of the Provinces was overhauled, and strong garrisons established at the 
rnain centres, that of Mazar being fixed at 5,000 men.^” 

Towards the end of 1932 Muhammad Gul Khan, Mohmand, was trans- 
ferred as Administrator from Kandahar to the Northern Provinces, where he 
enhanced his reputation for efficiency. 

886. Announcement of King Zahir Shah’s accession in the Provinces. — 

The armouncement of King Zahir Shah’s accession to the throne reached 
outlying provinces simultaneously with the news of his father’s assassination. 
It was made so firmly and quickly that the Provinces found they had 
accepted it almost before they realised what had happened. 

C. EXTERNAL I— RELATIONS WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OE INDIA. 

1. General. 

887. Resumption of Diplomatic Representation. — The despatch of 
His Highness Shah W^ali Khan to London and the appointment of Sir Richard 
Maconachie to Kabul have aheady been noted. The new British Mission left 
Peshawar on 9th May and arrived m Kabul two days later, being well received 
everywhere en route. The Minister presented his letters of credence to King 
Na^ Shah on 17th May. He was received with full ceremony, including an 
escort of a troop of Household Cavalry to the King’s Palace and a guard of 
honom of fifty infantry at the door. His Majesty after reading his official 
reply in a somewhat formal and lifeless manner, came forward and shook 
hands warmly, making peisonal enquiries and laughing at his recollection of 


^ Enclo. to S, No. (Ij in F. 191-F/32, paras. 89-90. 
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an incident of their last meeting. The following extract from Sir Richard 
Maconachie’s despatch^ is of interest : — 

After presenting the members of my staff, each of whom he 
greeted very cordially, I followed him to a smaller room where 
the two Ministers were in attendance. 

I then presented the King’s reply to his letter announcing his acces- 
sion. This was received with every mark of respect and 
gratification. He asked after the King’s health and showed 
by his enquiries how closely he had followed the progress of 
His Majesty’s illness and convalescence. Expressing his 
pleasure at my appointment he remarked how advantageous 
it was from his stand-point that I was already acquainted with 
his country and its problems. He was confident, he said, that 1 
would help him in bringing about real friendship between the 
two Governments, and the first requisite for success in this 
direction was the removal of any suspicion which either might 
have in regard to the other’s actions and motives. 

I suggested in reply that the best means of removing suspicion was 
frank discussion, and said that, if there was ever anything in 
the policy of my Government which caused him anxiety or 
doubt, I hoped he would instruct his Foreign Minister to ask 
me directly for the explanation which 1 would always be 
ready to give. 

King Nadir Shah expressed his cordial agreement, and said he was 
sure that he and 1 would be as frank with each other in the 
future as we had been m the past.” 

This determination on the part of both parties to remove suspicion by 
frank discussion proved of the greatest value in subsequent events. 

888. General atmosphere of relations. — The general atmosphere of re- 
lations between Great Britain and Afghanistan for the four years of King 
Nadir Shah’s reign was good. The King and his brothers had a genuine belief 
in Great Britain's friendly intentions and desire to see Afghanistan a strong 
united nation. This behef was shaken on occasions by such incidents as the 
incursion of Wazirs and Mahsuds into Khost in 1933 and by injudicious 
publication of praise of the Afghan Government, which merely serve to confirm 
hostile propaganda against them, but at the end of the period relations were 
restored to their former cordiahty.^ 


889. Consulates. — ^The British Consulates at Jalalabad and Kandahar 
were re-opened in June 1931. 

890. Receipt of Material Help.— King Nadir Shah’s predisposition to look 

to the British Government for support has already been noted On thf> 
behalf the Secretaiy of State for Foreign Affairs had. from the outbreak^f 

the rebellion, stated that® “ His Majesty’s Government earnestlv 

desire the establishment of a strong central Government (in* ’Afghanistan i 

when this Government is established to show 
their friendsKp for the ^ghan people by giving it such assistance aa they can 
in tne reconstruction and development of the co antry/’ 

The Afghan Government, partly from fear that unwelcome conditions 
^ht ^ imposed, and partly from fear that their acceptance of heln from 
His Maiestv s Government would tend to ooofi-PTvi CI11 Av. ... T 1 1 



some sort of seciei agreement with the Gove-^ent of India dela^rprl 

^^‘l^est mad4‘ wa^for 

20,000 rifles with l,0(^ ro^ds of ammumtion for each, and £400,000 caeh- 
all to be free gifts. His Majesty’s Minister was of opinion that half Sthia 
» A. s. xxxn, 2 . 

» I'. No. 264-r|f34. 

» A. S. .XXXVn, 248, para. 130. 

* Ileapatoh ftom Minteter, Kabul, to F. O., Loudon, No. 24, dated I8th June 1930 (A. 8. XXXH. 263). 
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was what the Afghan Government really needed and expected, and made his 
recommendations accordingly.^ 

“The assistance requested was gi-antedin the form of 10,000 '303 
rifles with ammunition and as a loan free of interest £100,000 
in ready money with the promise of ‘ a further substantial 
sum ’ four months later provided that relations between the 
two Governments continued to be satisfactory. 

No conditions were attached to this grant, but the opportunity was 
taken to invite a statement by the Afghan Government in 
regard to British interests, particularly those connected with 
the Indian frontier. As a result of these discussions oral 
assurances , were given by the Afghan Government that tribes- 
men from the Indian side of the frontier would not be sum ■ 
moned to ‘ jirgas ’ in Afghanistan ; that such tribesmen 
would not be employed as Afghan ‘ Khassadars ’ in Indian 
territory, and that the whole frontier policy of the Afghan 
Government would be actuated by a desire for peace on both 
sides of the frontier, and a spirit of true friendship towards 
His Majesty’s Government. 

The question of the continuance of the allowances which had been 
paid by former rulers of Afghanistan to ‘ British ’ tribes was 
reserved for future discussion. 

Written undertakings were given that no expenditure would be 
made on objects prejudicial to British interests, and that, in 
the event of a Convention being concluded with the Soviet 
Government for the operation of a Russo-Afghan air service, 
a Convention in the same terms woxild be offered to His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

These statements were made and assurances given in interviews of 
the British Minister with first the King himself^ and then the Foreign 
Minister. 

“ Delivery of the munitions at Kabul was completed on October 14 
and some thousands of the rifles were at once issued to the 
local garrison of regular troops in place of their former heter- 
ogeneous armament, which was withdrawn. 

A sum of £100,000 was placed at the credit of the Afghan Govern- 
ment with an Indian Bank.” 

The Afghan Government though warned from the start that secrecy 
on this subject could not be maintained, had seemed to hope to the last that 
their wishes could be respected, and the publication of the facts in an in- 
spired article came as a severe blow to them.® “ In the first shock of alarm 
and resentment they were disposed to discover a sinister motive for pro- 
ceedings so wholly unintelligible to them, and to suggest that His Majesty’s 
Government might be interested to increase their moral difficulties, while 
adding to their material strength. These suspicions gradually passed, 
while very real gratitude remained. King Nadir Shah however was well aware 
that nothing could undermine the position of an Afghan King so swiftly and 
surely as a general belief that it rested on foreign support, and it was not too 
much to say that his anxiety to counteract the effect of those disclosures was 
the dominant factor in his foreign policy throughout the year.” 

The money was credited in rupees into a Bank in India and not in ster- 
ling in London. This was at the express wish of the Government of India*. 

‘ A further substantial sum ’ was promised four months later provided the . 
relations between the two Governments continued to be satisfactory. 

1 Enclo. to S. No. 248 in A. S. XXXVII. paxas. 130, 131 and 133. 

* Despatch from Minister^ Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 63, dated 9th September 1930 (A. S. XXX V, 
190). 

® Kabul despatch, No. 11, dated 23rd January 1932, (A. S. XLIII, 134), 

^ A, S, XXXm, 148 and 289. , 
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The second instalment was fixed at £75,000 and was communicated to 
the Afghan Government in March 1931. At their request part of it was sup- 
plied in the form of 5,000 rifles and ammunition, which were delivered in 
May. The balance of cash, equivalent to £1 0,500 was not paid until Novem- 
ber. The delay in payment was unfortunate and was mis -interpreted by the 
Afghan Government. 


2. International Problems. 

891 . Principle of Reciprocity. — Reciprocity in international relations is a 
natural corollary of the growth of nationalism. In their relations with His 
Majesty’s Government it is a test which the Afghans are constantly applying. 
The answer that it is contrary to international usage, or that it is at variance 
with the practice of His Majesty’s Government vis-a-vis other nations is 
enough to induce them to withdraw any claim which they may have made. 
By the same test they will resist any claim made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if they are not satisfied that His Majesty’s Government would, in 
similar circumstances, have made the same claim from any other estab- 
lished nation. In the case of otherwise disagreeable claims, they are usually 
willing to admit their liability in accordance with international usage, but 
are too often not in a position to discharge it. Examples follow. 

892. Arrest of deserters and return of property. — Deserting Government 
servants from one nation absconding to the territory of the other were de- 
tained and relieved of all articles in their possession, whether arms, clothing 
or equipment, which was the property of the Government from whose service 
they had deserted. They themselves were then allowed to depart, and the 
property was returned to the Government to which it belonged. Several 
instances of this occurred during Nadir Shah’s reign. The most important 
ease was the desertion of a party of 15 Afridi police from Baluchistan in 
September 1930. The Afghan Government returned 17 rifles with equip- 
ments On another occasion 4 deserters from the Afghan Army arrived at 
Chaman in July 1932^j the whole of their equipment was returned to the 
Afghan authorities. 

(See also Chapter XXVI Refugees, in Sir Richard Maconachie’s precis, 
and Chapter XV Refugees in this book.) 

A considerable quantity of arms and ammunition belonging to King 
AmanuUah Khan’s Government came into the hands of the British Frontier 
Administrations during the rebellion. This was all returned during 1930. 

893. Absconding ofEendeis, Criminals, Revolutionaries, etc. — ^The prin- 
ciples recognised by the two Governments in dealing with one another’s re- 
quests for action against potential or actual offenders were those described in 
Chapter XXVI of the Precis on Afghan Affairs 1919 to 1927. Further 
examples are discussed in Chapter XV of this book. The chief persons 
whose cases came up were : — 

I — Absconders from India. 

804. Bostan who murdered lieut. Stevens and Assistant Surgeon 
Oabral on the Jandola Razmak road on 14th June 1929 ; 

896. Zari who murdered Lieut. Synge and Private Whawell on the 
Jandola-Wana road in November 1931 ; 

895. Khair Mohamed, alleged to be responsible for the kidnapping of 
Major Farley and Captain and Mrs. Frere from the Baluchistan border in 
1930, 

The first two were British protected subjects, and the third an Afghan 
subject. 

1 Memo, from Minister, Kabul, No. 385, dated 28th October 1930 (A. « Trvy vT 105 ) 

» Express Letter from Baluchistan, No. 74-P. Z., dated 18th July 1932 (A. S. XLV, 60). 
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Taking the cases of all these together the British Government ha d a 
complaint against the Afghan Government that they and their like could he 
sure of treatment which amounted almost to a welcome on reaching Afghan 
territory. A complaint to this effect was several times made by the British 
Minister verbally in Kabul, and on more than one occasion in writing. , 

The Afghan Government’s treatment of Bostan was influenced by the 
fact that he had taken service under Nadir Khan in the latter’s march oji 
Kabul in 1929. He had distinguished himself in the fighting and had been 
wounded. He was given land in the Logar Valley as a reward for his ser- 
vices. At the time of making him this grant the King had not known that 
he was wanted by the British Government as a heinous offender.^ The 
Foreign Minister promised in October 1930^ that Bostan shoidd be removed 
further from the Indian Frontier, but it was later stated that he had made this 
I)romise under a misconception, and the Afghan Government considered that 
they had discharged their obligations by refusing him land in Khost, removing 
him from the immediate vicinity of the frontier, and taking stejas to keep him 
Tinder controP. The British Government were still not satisfied over Bostan, 
when the murder by Zari of Lieut. Synge and Private Whawell was committed. 
Zari also fled to Afghanistan. The British Minister immediately represented 
to the Afghan Foreign Minister the urgency of the Afghan Government’s 
at once making it clear ‘ not only by their words but by their actions that they 
viewed such crimes with abhorrence and would show no favour to those who 
committed them. The Afghan Foreign Minister issued urgent orders for 
the arrest of Zari if found in Afghanistan, and a few days later told the 
British Minister that it was his intention, if Zari were caught, to deport him 
to Turkestan.® This was eventually done. 

The cases of Bostan, Zari, Shahzada andKhair Mohamad were the subject 
of a long despatch from the Minister, Kabul to the Secretary of State in Novem- 
ber 1931.® Shahzada was believed to be the murderer of Captain and 
Mrs. Watts in 1923, and was settled in the North as an exile for this reason. 
He fought under the War Minister against Ibrahim Beg in the North in 1930 
and 1931, and bad been brought to Kabul by the War Minister, rewarded for 
his services, and then sent back to the North. Khair Mohamad had been res- 
ponsible for the kidnapping of Major Farley and Captain and Mrs. Frere, but 
had also been the instrument through whom the Afghan Government had 
secured their speedy release. Partly for this reason and partly for local 
political reasons, he had been rewarded. The Afghan Government’s ex- 
planations of their own difficulties in the cases of all these offenders^ had 
in the end to be more or less accepted,® but with a view to the future His 
Majesty’s Minister was instructed to ask for a written assurance that the 
Afghan Government accepted their responsibilities. 

n. Absconders from Afghanistan. 

897. The Koh>i-Daman refugees. — ^Four persons were arrested in Peshawar 
in October 1930 under the Foreigners Act, having entered India with pass- 
ports which seemed to be false. As they were believed to be fugitive rebels 
their case was reported to the Afghan Government. The Afghan Govern- 
ment identified them as Mohamad Ibrahim and others, ringleaders of the 
Koh-i-Daman rebellion and asked that ‘ as they were guilty of crime after 
criine ’ they might be removed from the Frontier ; the Afghan Government 
at the same time® mentioned four others whom they wished to be similarly 
removed. The number foimd in Peshawar eventually reached . fifteen. All 
were sentenced under Section 40 F. C. R. to three years rigorous imprison- 
ment in default of furnishing security, with the exception of one for whom 

^ Memo, from Minister, Kabul, No, 52, dated 7th August 1930 (A, S, XXXIV, 65). 

® Memo, from Minister, Kabul, No. 52, dated 3rd October 1930 (A. S. XXXV, 298). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabl^ to K. O. London, No. 164, dated 24th November 1931 (A. S. XLI£, 220)^ 

* Kabul Memo. No. 163, dated 11th November 1931 (A. S. XLII, 168), 

® Memo, from Min. Kabul No. 626, dated 9th December 1931 (A. S. XLII, 269 -A). 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F, O., London, No. 164. dated 24th November 1931 (A. S* XLD 220). 

’ A,, S. XLI, 32 and 33 and XLII, 220, 

» A. S. XLI, 68A and 123, and XLIII, 106. 

* (A. S. XXXVn, 179, 218, and 246). 
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the sum required in security was fixed at Rs. 10,000.^ The 
furnished the security demanded and was required to remove himself Ji>ast 
of the Indus. 

In 1933 the further detention of all these refugees under Regulation 
III of 1818 was ordered.® 

898. The Hotak Refugees. — Similar action was taken in Baluchistan in 
1931 when Bang and his party, refugees from Hotak, arri ved in Hindu Bagh 
with their arms. All were disarmed and detained undei’ the Frontier CVirnes 
Regulation. After reference to the Afghan Government tlie Govcj’nment of 
India ordered® 

(i) That security should be demanded from eight named leaders that 
they would remain East of the Indus and would not attempt 
to use British Territory as a base of operations against the 
Afghan Government ; and 

(tt) That the remainder should be released without their arms, ])re- 
vious notice being given to the Kandahar administration and 
to the British Legation, Kabul for communic-ation to the Afghan 
Government. 

They were unable to furnish the required security and were therefore 
sentenced to imprisonment. What to do with their families was a problem 
which the Government of India found difficult to solve"*. 

In return for action against such persons as these the Afghan Govern- 
ment continued to exercise the strictest possible centred ovej’ Indian revolu- 
tionaries in Afghanistan®. 

899. Ahmad Ratih. — ^In August 1931 the Afghan Government re- 
presented to His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul that Ahmad Ratib vyas 
spreading pro-AmanuUah propaganda and promoting agitation against King 
Nadir Shah in India. He was arrested in Baluchistan in January 1932, 
and detained under a warrant issued under Regulation HI of 1818. A 
month later the Government of Afghanistan stated that they had no 
objection to his going to Persia if released. As tliis was his intention ho was 
released on 20th February 1932. 

900. Anti Nadir Intiiguers among the Tribes. — ^The action taken in 
Waziristan and Bajaur to fulfil requests by the Afghan Government for the 
arrest or expulsion of such persons as “Pak”, the “ Lewanai Faqir ”, the “Tor 
Malang”, and the “ Kotkai Pretender ” (Ghulam Dastgir), is described in 
paras. 916-917. 

S. Amin Jan and Abdul Hakim Khan, who were discovered early in 1930 
to be plotting in Peshawar for a Shinwari revolt against the new Government 
were arrested by the Administration of the North-West Frontier Province and 
removed from the Frontier.® 

The requests made in these cases by the Afghan Government were justi- 
fied by their own action in exercising restraint on the Haji of Turangzai and 
his sons, British subjects, and Muhasil, the Chaknawar Mullah, the Badshah 
of Islampur and others, Afghan subjects. 

901. Violations o£ the Frontier by Aeroplanes.-— There were frequent 
complaints by the Afghan Government that British aeroplanes had crossed the 
frontier. Careful investigation was made into all of these. In the majority 
of cases they were found to be unjustified. In others an apology was tendered 
and disciplinary action, if foxmd necessary, was taken against the phot. 

1 Kabul Memo. No. 82. dated 30th June 1931 (A. S. XL, 263). j,, 

* A. S. LI, 130, 131. ^ 

» Eip. letter to Bain. No. D 6948-I'/31, dated 13th October 1031 (A. S. XLII, 62). 

* Letter to Bombay, TJ. P., Piuajab and Bihar & Orissa No. D. 6964/32-Pol., dated 6th Septe3cnber 1932 
(A. S, -XLV, 204). 

® to S. No. (1) in F. No. 191-F/32, paras. 186-188, and end. to S. No. (1) in F. No. 264«Fy33 

paias. 215>219. 

* Para. 816. 
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A British aeroplane which had been engaged in war time reconnaissance 
over Mohmand country made a forced landing in Afghan Territory in June 
1930. The pilot and mechanic were well treated by the Afghan tribesmen 
into whose hands they fell, and were returned unhurt to Peshawar^. In spite 
of vigorous propaganda against the return of a machine which had been en- 
gaged in operations against Muslims, the Govermnent of Afghanistan allowed 
the Royal Air Force to send a party to Basawal near Jalalabad, dismantle 
the machine, and remove it to Peshawar. 

A similar cotirtesy had been extended to the Afghan Government in 1929 
when a Russian aeroplane intended for the Afghan Government missed its 
way to Kabul and made a forced landing in the Kurram Valley. 

902. Visits of Russian Diplomatic Representatives near the Indian 
Frontier. — ^M. Stark, the Russian Minister, spent three weeks at Jalalabad in 
the spring of 1932. His visit led to aU kinds of rumours of intrigue with 
British tribesmen and was the source of strong protest by the Agent to the 
Governor -General, North-West Frontier Province.. After considerable cor- 
respondence, the British Minister was told to make a formal protest to the 
Afghan Government. He did so, but the moment was not propitious and the 
Prime Minister regretted that he could take no action in the matter. The 
British attitude towards such visits is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
XIII, The Bolshevik Menace. 

There is some reason to suppose that the Afghan Government encouraged 
the British Military Attache to tour in the North in the hope that the Russians 
would protest, and that they would then be able to demand the cessation 
of Russian visits to the South as the price of their agreement. The Minister 
would have had no objection to the Military Attache’s tours being stopped 
on this ground^. 

903. Freedom of movement to British Nationals. — To the King and his 

brothers the Legation was indebted for many courtesies. In 1930 the 
disturbed state of the country restricted the movements of members of His 
Majesty’s Legation but the* progress made in the pacification of the 
country enabled them in 1931 to move about more freely. Visits paid 
in 1931 included visits by several members of the Staff to Bamian, 150 miles 
North of Kabul, in August : a three-weeks tom by the Military Attach^ in the 
Hindu Kush in September : and a tour by His Majesty’s Minister, Lady Maco- 
nachie and the Military Attach^ in Kandahar Province in the same month. 

In 1932 the Military Attache carried out two more tours, on both of which 
he was received with marked hospitality and friendliness by all Afghans, 
of&cials and others, whom he met. In the same year a house in Paghman 
in the hills was placed at the disposal of the Legation by the Afghan Govern- 
ment for the months of July and August, and permission was granted to 
them to • establish a standing camp in the Dara-i-Shikari Valley in 
September. 

From 1932 onwards British officials were permitted to go freely to Afghan* 
istan as guests of the Legation and Afghan Ministers were at pains to welcome 
them. 

In 1933 further tours were made, similar to those carried out in 1932. , 
The same friendly reception was met everywhere. 

During 1932 and 1933 a number of European travellers British and others, 
including ladies, passed through Afghanistan without incident. 

Wives of members of the Legation were allowed to go to Elabul in the 
spring of 1931 and children in the autumn. The Afghan Government attached 
some importance to this as an indication of faith in the stability of the new 
regime. 

904. Passports and visas. — Considerable inconvenience was caused to 
British Indian subjects, and especially to His Majesty’s Legation owing to 
delay in the grant of visas by Mghan officials. These delays evoked frequent 
protests from His Majesty’s Minister. When protests failed, mild retaliation 

» Memo, from C. C., N.-W. F. F., No. 2405-F. C., dated 26th June 1930 (A. S. XXXXT, 263). 

* Telegram from Mimster*K«ib\il, to F. 0., London, No. l07, dated 28th Pecember 1932 (A, S. XL’VII, 47) . 
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usually proved temporarily effective. In 1931 the Foreign Minister produced 
a set of rules dealing with passports and visas, which were sent to the British 
Government for consideration. The British Government proposed certain 
modifications, which were communicated to the Afghan Government in April 
1933’. The Afghan Acting Foreign Minister stated in reply that a new code 
was in preparation, would shortly be passed by the National Council, and 
would then be communicated to His Majesty’s Minister. 

905. Postal Agreement. — At the request of the Afghan Government, two 
delegates were deputed by the Government of India to Kabul in May 1932 
for discussitn with the Afghan Posts and Telegraphs Department of the 
measures necessary for the adoption and operation between the two count- 
ries of the provisions of the International Post and Telegraph Conventions. - 
Conversations between the delegates proceeded satisfactorily and terminated 
in an exchange of minutes embodying their conclusions. 

A record of this is to be found in Afghan Series Part XLV. 

906. Control of the Press and other forms of propaganda. — The Afghan 
Press was under close official control, and the Afghan Government found 
it difficult to understand why similar control was not exercised in India, parti- 
cularly over those sections of the Press which consistently vilified King Nadir 
Shah and filled their columns with pro-Amanullah propaganda. I’he Foreign 
Relations Ordinance® of 1931 did not satisfy them as it was only temporary. 
It ivas replaced later by the Foreign Relations Act, Acl XII of 1932, with 
which they were more satisfied. 

907. Liability to pay Compensation for Raids. — Both Governments admit- 
ted their liability to pay compensation for the acts of their subjects in cases in 
which such liability would have been recognised by the usages of International 
Law. The following important examples occuried during Nadir Shah’s 
reign : — 

(1 ) The Afghan Government admitted its liability to pay compensation 
on account of the incursions by Afghan tribal lashkars into the Kurram in 
1930. 

(2) The Government of India admitted its liability to pay compensation 
to the Afghan Government on account of the Wazir-Mahsucl incursion into 
Khost in 1933. 

In neither of these oases was the offer to pay compensation accepted. 

(3) In the preliminaries to the sitting of the Kurram Joint Commission 
in 1933 both Governments admitted habihty for the enforcement of tribal 
responsibility for border offences^. 

The general admission of this principle has often been discussed and may 
involve .untold commitments. The necessity for extreme caution in the 
advance towards it was urged by the Agent to the Governor General, North- 
West Frontier Province in his memorandum No. 3744-P.C., dated 16th Sep- 
tember 1932.® It was Sir Richard Maconachie’s opinion in December 1932 
that the Afghan Government had not really accepted the principle even 
though they had on more than one occasion admitted it. 

(See also Chapter XIV, Frontier Liabilities.) 

608. Deportation. — ^Either Gov^nment accepts the deportation of its own 
subjects by the othei* for satisfactory reasons, but expects to be given notice 
before deportation actually takes place.® An example of deportation from 
Afghanistan to India occurred in January 1931. Examples^ of the opposite 
are too numerous to req^uire quoting. The Governme nt of India’s latest 
instructions on the subject are noticed in Chapter XV Refugees. 

1 Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to P. O., London, No. 46, dated 24th April 1933 (A. S. XLVllI, 249). 

* S.No. (l)P.No. 264-F/38. 

» (A.S.XXX1X,30.) 

* Memo, fitom Counsellor, Kabul, No. 474, dated 14tih July 1933 (A. S. XLIX, 176). 

» (A. S. XLV, 261). 

* Cf. A. S. XXXTy, 3 and XXXIX, 167.A. 

’ Telegram to Madras, C. P., Nagpur, No. 100-S., dated 9th January 1931 (A. S. XXXVU 261). 
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Allied with the question of deportation was the question of expulsion. 
Political pressure brought to bear on tribes often results in their expelling 
offenders from their own limits and in these offenders moving across the Durand 
Line. The British Minister anticipated protests from the Afghan Govern- 
ment over this and raised the matter with the Government of India. The 
Government of India, while ordering that in future there should be no exphcit 
orders of expulsion, were unable to prevent its continuing to be a frequent 
result of action taken on the British side of the line.^ 

909. Enlistment of Afghan Subjects in the Indian Army, and of British (pro- 
tected) subjects in the regular Afghan forces. — The Afghan Government had 
for a long time objected to the enlistment of Hazaras in the Indian Aj’my. 
This source of friction disappeared when for internal reasons the Hazara 
Regiments were disbanded in 1932. 

The Afghan Government maintained a battahon of Afridis, British Pro- 
tected subjects. The question of protesting against their enlistment was 
under consideration by the Government of India at the time of King Nadir 
Shah’s death. 


3, Frontiek, Aeeairs. 

910. General. — The assurances given by the Afghan Government with 
regard to Frontier Affairs^ at the time of the grant of material help have 
already been noticed. They in' luded one to the effect that tribesmen from 
the Indian side of the frontier would not be summoned to ‘ jirgas ’ in 
Afghanistan ; the question of the continuance of the allowances which had 
been paid by former rulers of Afghanistan to ‘ British ’ tribes was reserved 
for future discussion. 

The attitude of AmanuUah lOian’s Government towards the frontier 
tribes® had been one of aggressive nationalism. King Nadir Shah’s Govern- 
ment, though repeatedly and emphatically disclaiming irredentist ideas, yet 
recognised a community of interests between the Afghans and the Pathans 
of the tribal belt and showed a determination to maintain a practical connec- 
tion .between them and the Afghan throne. There were two main motives 
for this attitude, one was the fear of an attack on Kabul from the Indian 
Frontier, which it was beheved the Government of India would be unable to 
prevent. The Afghan Government consequently felt they must do some- 
thing to ‘ arrange their own insurance policy direct with the tribes.’ The 
other motive was to be found in a belief that political developments in India 
would result in the eventual emergence of a North-Western Muslim bloc, a 
close alliance with which would be to the advantages of Afghanistan, In 
spite of these difficulties. King Nadir Shah was true to his obligations in giving 
neither help nor encouragement to enemies of the British rule who sought his 
aid in Kabul. The various Afridi delegations which visited Kabul in 1930 and 
1931 were sent away with nothing but wholesome advice; genuine efforts were 
made to restrain the Afghan tribes which attacked the Kurram in 1930 ; 
Red Shirts delegates appearing among the Afghan tribes were promptly ex- 
pelled ; and firebrands who wanted to raise Jehad were repeatedly brought to 
Kabul and subjected to judicious restraint. 

In January 1932 a conference was held* at Peshawar and attended by 
the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier Province, the Agent to the Governor General in Baluchis- 
tan, and His Majesty’s Minister, to discuss methods of dealing with several 
old frontier problems in the light of the new conditions existing in both India 
and Afghanistan. On the 29th March, in accordance with the conclusions 
reached at this conference. His Majesty’s Minister discussed with the Afghan 
Prime and Foreign Ministers the relations of their Government with the tribes 
on the Indian side of the frontier, and called their attention to the points in 
which these relations were theoretically incorrect and on practical grounds 
objectionable. 

^ Memo, to C. d’A., Kabul, No. F-408'*F/30, dated 23rd June 1932 (A, S. XLIV, 272). 

2 (A. S. XXXVil, 248). 

3 Enclo. to Kabul Despatch No. 11, dated 23j’d January 1932 (A. S. XLIII. 134). 

^ Despatch from Minister. Kabul, No. 13, dated 28th Jauiuary 1933, para, 212 S. No. (1) in F. No. 264-F/33. 
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The matters to which particular ohjection was taken were : — 

(a) The payment of allowances by the Afghan Government to these 

tribes. 

(b) The summoning of individual members, as well as Jirgas, of these 

tribes to Afghanistan. 

(c) The grant of civil and military ranks by the Afghan Government 

to these tribesmen. 

(d) Correspondence between Afghan officials and these tribesmen. 

(e) The employment by the Afghan Government of Khassadars on 

the Indian side of the line. 

At the end of the discussion, which is described in greater detail in Chap- 
ter XI, Afghan Dealings with British Tribes, the two Afghan Ministers 
while admitting that the practices discussed were wrong in principle and harm- 
ful to the British Administration, and undertaking to discontinxie them as 
soon as they were in a position to do so, did not at the moment feel stroixg 
enough to put a stop to any of them’^. 

The Afghan Government concluded agreements with both Persia and 
Russia for the appointment of permanent “ Commissars ” for the Joint 
settlement of Prontier Disputes, and seemed inclined to favour having a 
similar arrangement on the Indo- Afghan Frontier. The Government of 1 ndia 
did not consider the scheme to be practicable®, and the British Legation was 
instructed to temporize in the matter xmtil the success of its working on the 
other frontiers could be appreciated. 

911. The 1930 Distuihances — Frontier Affairs during 1930 were con- 
cerned almost entirely with the reaction in Tribal Territory of the Congress 
and Red Shirt agitation in the five settled districts. A brief account of the 
course of events is given as follows in the Report on the Administration on 
the Border of the North-West Frontier Province for 1930-31. 

“ The year opened auspiciously as far as the trans-frontier tribes, woie 
concerned, with the settlement of the Sunni-Shiah dispute, 
and there were no indications that in a few months’ time the 
administration would be faced with the most serious crisis which 
has arisen since 1897. 

The imrest in Peshawar District, however, and especially the events 
in the City on the 23rd April, reacted with extraordinary 
rapidity and intensity on the border tribes. Within six weeks 
Peshawar District had been invaded from the West by large 
numbers of Afridis and threatened on the North by Mohmand 
and XJtman Kliel lashkars. Signs of unrest among othei* 
frontier tribes were not wanting and certain elements of the 
Tochi Wazirs and Upper Daurs had already risen and had 
attacked Datta Khel and Boya Posts. 

During July the unrest spread to Southern Waziristan where 
Sorarogha and Ahnai Posts were invested by Mahsuds. There 
was httle improvement elsewhere. Further attempts were 
made by hostile Mullahs to raise Mohmand and Bajaur lashkars ; 
the situation on the Kurram border was beginning to cause 
anxiety and the Kh i lafat party was rapidly growing in strength 

In August a second j^di attack was made on Peshawar; the 
Massozai Orakzais and Para Ohamkannis rose and attempted 
to invade the Fastem portion of the Kurram Agency and early 
in September incursions by Afghan tribesmen occurred on the 
Peiwar and the Westemborder of the Kurram about Kharlachi. 
Meanwhile further lashkars had collected in Waziristan and 
a serious affray with the Hathi Khel Wazirs had occurred in 
Bannn District. 


» Memo, from Mimster, Kabta> No. 44, dated 1st April 1932 (S. No. 110, F. 231-F/31). 
* Letter to I. O., London, No. F. 28.F/32, dated 30tliL May 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 209). 
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During the latter half of September an all-round improvement began 
to show itself and by the end of October most of the unrest had 
subsided, both in the settled districts and across the border, the 
one notable exception being the case of the Afridis, against 
whom a partial blockade was maintained until the end of the 
period under report, the Khajuri Plain being occiipied by a 
large force of regular troops 

The attitude of King Nadir Shah and his Government was described by 
the Chief Commissioner as being “ of incalculable value.” Needless to say, 
there were many minor complaints from individual frontier officers of alleged 
interference or encouragement from the Afghan side of the Durand Line, but 
in the face of this statement it would give an entirely wrong impression to detail 
them. 

912. Chitral. — ^The Dokalim boundary dispute was still open at the 
time of King Nadir Shah’s accession. A settlement which it is hoped will 
prove final, was reached in 1933. The settlement was important, not merely 
as removing a long-standing cause of friction between the two Governments 
but also as silencing the dangerous propaganda against the policy of Eung 
Nadir Shah that he lost more than he gained by his attitude of friendliness 
towards the British. 

Details of the settlement are given in Chapter VII, Dokalim and 
Amawai (Chitral). 

Ghulam Khan Salarzai (British protected tribe) took advantage of the 
absence of the normal Afghan garrison in December 1928 to occupy the Afghan 
post of Asmar. He was eventually expelled by Afghan troops, but the Afghan 
Government, in view of his relationship to the ruling family of Chitral, re- 
garded his raid as having been instigated from Chitral and felt that the 
Government of India should have prevented it by controlling the Mehtar. 
They did not however claim compensation. 

913. Mohmand Country, — ^The particular enemies of the British 
Government in Mohmand ootmtry with whom the Afghans had dealings 
were the Haji of Turangzai and his sons, the Mullah of Chaknawar, Muhasil 
Koda Khel and the Ba^hah of Islampur. 

In 1930 the Haji of Turangzai and his sons wasted no time in using the 
opportunity given by the Peshawar riots to cause their usual trouble on the 
Mohmand border. Their efforts to obtain recruits from the Afghan Mohmands 
were however discouraged, while the Chaknawar Mullah and the Shinwaris 
were definitely prohibited from taking any part. In Jime the Chaknawar 
Mullah was summoned to Kabul and kept there for seven weeks under surveil- 
lance ; after his return he refused all invitations to join anti-British movements. 
In August Muhasil was summoned to Kabul and given a lecture on the poli- 
tical inwardness of the Civil Disobedience movement, which proved sujBfi- 
cient to restrain him also. The Badshah of Islampur sent messages of his 
own accord to Kabul asking if the propaganda against the British was correct 
and saying that if so he had a lashkar ready to join the Mohmands in Holy 
War ; after receiving a re-assuring reply he remained quiet. 

The Mohmand situation did not again have to be seriously tackled until 
1932, when a lashkar of Upper Mohmands collected on the ‘ presumptive 
border ’ and threatened the British Mohmands of the Gandab Valley.^ A 
few days later the Upper Mo h mands attacked and brunt some villages on the 
British side of the line, before dispersing across the border. 

It was then decided that, in the event of further attacks of this kin d, 
troops should advance up the Gandab valley to the assistance of the Halim - 
zais, and a road be bmlt as far as Ghalanai. In June the Afghan Govern- 
ment were informed of this decision, and when in July the attitude of the 
Upper Mohmands again became threatening, were asked to take all possible 
measures to avert another attack by these tribes. 

Report on. the Administration of the Border of the N.-W. S'. B. for the year 1930-31. 

* Knol. to S. No. (1) in F. No. 264-F/33, para. 229. 
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No furtlier incursion in fact took place, but after taking such action as 
they could the Afghair Government raised the question of their responsibility 
for the Upper Mohmands, whom they were inclined to regard as independent 
both of British and of Afghan influence.” 

The decision that the Halimzai should in future be protected from the 
attacks of the Upper Mohmands and that in the event of such attacks a road 
should be constructed through the Gandab Valley was first put into effect 
in 1933. In July the Upper Mohmands agam brought a lashkar against the 
Halimzai. On 21st July the lashkar was driven off after burning two ham- 
lets and the next day the Gandab was reported clear, but as it was anticipated 
that the Upper Mohmands might renew hostilities the Government of India 
decided to send a column into the Gandab and construct a road through the 
valley. “ Hn discussions of these incidents considerable confusion resulted, 
as regards the complicity of “ Afghan Mohmands ”, from the fact that by 
this term the Government of India meant the Mohmands from the west of 
the “ presumptive line ”, while the Afghan Government meant the Mohmands 
from the west of the “ Durand Line.” The latter do not appear to have been 
concerned in the first attack on the Halimzai, but directly the advance of 
the column gave their leaders an opportunity for representing that the inde- 
pendence of the whole Mohmand tribe was in danger, they began to move east- 
wards in support of the Upper Mohmand lashkars. By the 19th August the 
Prime Minister informed His Majesty’s Minister, that, in the face of the excite- 
ment caused among the tribes of the Eastern Province by the advance of the 
column in Gandao, the Afghan Government could no longer restrain the leaders 
of their tribes.” 

“The opportunity was taken to bring forward again the question of 
control in the area between the ‘ Durand ’ and ‘ presumptive’ 
lines. Copies of the voluminous correspondence on this 
subject had been supplied on the 3rd March to the Prime 
Minister, who was now pressed to agree that the Government 
of India should in times of emergency deal direct with the 
Mohmands of the area, summoning the ‘ jirgas ’ in order to 
settle disputes, and when peaceful measures failed, taking 
such military action as might be necessary by land or air. 
Eventually a ‘ gentleman’s agreement ’ was reached, by 
which the Prime Minister conceded the essential points, and 
expressed his confidence that His Majesty’s Government 
would not stretch its terms unfairly in practice. It was 
to continue in force until the Afghan Government formally 
assumed control of the area in question. 

An article in the “ Islah ” of the 23rd August gave the Afghan Gov- 
ernment’s view of these disturbances, which were stated to be 
the result of a refusal by the Halimzai to give satisfaction for the 
murder of an Upper Mohmand ; the Government of Trulia, 
then went to the support of the Halimzais, thus giving all the 
Mohmand tribes reason to fear that their independence was 
being threatened. Confidence was expressed that this fear 
would be allayed by the withdrawal of Indian troops from 
Gandao, as if this were not done a serious situation would ensue. 

By the middle of September the Upper Mohmands had accepted the 
Government of India’s terms, and the only disturbing factors 
were Badshah Gul and the Haji of Turangzai, who sent out 
inflammatory proclamations of holy war. Although it seemed that 
the main object of these agitators was probably to rebut the 
charge brought against them by their enemies that they were in 
the pay of the Government of India, feeling in the Eastern Pro- 
vince was to some extent aroused, and small reinforcements 
Irom it continued to join the lashkar. The Afghan Government 
were asked to exercise a- restraining mflueuce within their own 

^ S. No. (1) in F. No. 264 (S©cret)/34. Paaras. 260— 262-and 264,' 
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limits, and the movement soon spent its force. By the 23rd 
September it was reported that all lashkars had dispersed, and 
that arrangements were being made by the Government of India 
for the withdrawal of their troops.” 

The decisions reached with regard to the ‘ presumptive border ’ are dis- 
cussed more fully in Chapter VI “ The boundary in the Mohmand 
Country.” 

914. The Khyber. — In September 1930 His Majesty’s Government made 
known their decision to occupy the Aka Khel and l^ajuri plains as punish- 
ment to the Afridis for their past offences and as precaution against similar 
events in the future. Appeals for assistance were at once made by the Afridis 
to the Afghan Government, which consistently rejected them.’^ By this atti- 
tude the King incurred considerable odium among the frontier tribes, and the 
propaganda against him became intensified when his acceptance of arms 
and money from the Government of India became known. It was there- 
fore not surprising that the Afghan Mim'ster in London made a representation 
to His Majesty’s Government in London urging moderation.^ “ The language 
used by the Minister clearly showed that the Afghan Government had been 
led to expect far more drastic action than the protective measures which 
have been actually sanctioned, but even these have led to renewed appeals 
for assistance from the Afridis, and made it increasingly difficult for the .^ghan 
Government to justify their policy to their subjects.” Throughout the 
following year delegations and deputations continued to reach Kabul, and 
every month which passed without a settlement made the problem of main- 
taining a correct attitude more anxious and delicate. The news of the settle- 
ment of 3rd October 1931 was therefore received with relief. 

All through their dealings with the Afridi deputations the Afghan Minister 
kept Sir Richard Maconachie fully informed, and discussed frankly with him 
the line they should take. 

The Afghan Government had for many years maintained an Afridi 
battalion in the Eastern Province. As a result of desertions and sickness it 
was much below strength. Increased efforts for enlistment were made in 
1932 and 1933, especially after the mustering out of Afridis from the Indian 
Army, but these had no important results. The Government of India had 
felt for some time that the recruitment of this battalion was undesirable but 
was unable to protest so long as Hazaras (Afghan subjects) were enlisted in 
the Indian Army. The matter was under consideration again shortly before 
King Nadir Shah’s assassination, the Hazaras having by that time been_ 
disbanded.® For various reasons it was not found advisable to protest.* 

915. The Kuiram Valley. — ^The two most important events of the period 
on the Kurram border were the attack on the Valley by Afghan tribes in 
1930, and a satisfactory Joint Commission in 1933. 

The attack on the Kurram Valley was one of the re- actions of the internal 
disturbances of 1930. Mangal lashkars returning from the service of King 
Nadir Shah in the Koh-i-Daman Valley were persuaded by Khilafatist Agents 
that money was being, and would be, paid by the British authorities to buy 
off impending attacks.® The lashkars threatened the Kurram, delivering 
prolonged and determined attacks from August 17th to September 13th, when 
owing partly to discouragement at their failuTe and partly to the influence 
of jirgas sent from Kabul they finally dispersed. Local Afghan officials had 
all this time exercised their best efforts to restrain them, but without tk© 
^lightest effect. Repeated representations were sympathetically received, 
orders in rmmistakeable terms were issued, jirgas were sent from Kabul, and 
the local officers were re-inforced both with money and with arms. That the 
efforts of the Afghan Government were not more successful was due not to 

^ Of. Bzpress Letter from Norwef, Pealiawar. No. 627-P. S*. dated 6th Febrviary 1981 (A. 8. XT^X VIIT, 

» A. S. XXXVXr, 248, para. 142 and A. S. XXXV, 294 and A. S. XXXVI. Ill . 

. » Letter from N.-W. F. P. Govt. No. 346-P. S., dated 22nd February 1933 (A. S. XLVIl, 222). 

* D. O. to Governor, N.-W. F. P., No. F. 331.F/31, dated 6th April 1933 (notes page 68 in F.No. ^Sl-F/Sl). 

* A. 8 . xxxvn, 248. para. 143 and A. 8 . XXXiy, 279A. 
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any lack of good-will on their part hut to the many factors already notic^, 
which had so far prevented them from establishing their authority in the 
Southern Province. 

On September 13, after repeated warnings, the Afghan Government 
were informed that with effect from September 16 the British forces in the 
Kurram would be free to cross the Afghan frontier, should the local situa- 
tion make this necessary, and take such measures as might be necessary within 
a distance of five miles from the border to disperse the Afghan lashkars.^ This 
possibility alarmed the Afghan Government, who represented that action 
of the kind proposed would give a great impetus to fanatical propaganda 
and might even start a ‘ holy war ’ along the whole frontier. 

Thev had already seen how similar action by a Russian force had popu- 
larised the cause of Ibrahim Beg, and raised him from a raider to a leader 
of rebellion. 

Convinced of this danger they made strenuous efforts, not indeed to 
establish effective control over the offending tribes, but to induce them by 
moral suasion to keep the peace. 

Under the orders of His Majesty’s Government a demand was made for 
the payment of compensation at the customary rates, but on an admission 
of liability by the Afghan Government, and a representation by them that 
compliance with such a demand would increase their difficulties, its enforce- 
ment was waived^. 

Upon the settlement of this question the Afghan tribes were permitted 
to enter the Kurram freely and the only further incidents which occurred 
before the close of the year were the firing of some shots by Mangals at Khar- 
lachi village in December, and the murder about the same time by raiders 
of three Kurram villagers near the Southern border of the Agency. 

The establishment of an emergency post on Satunai Sar, just south of 
the Peiwar Kotal, and at a short distance from the actual border, was dis- 
liked by the Afghan authorities who represented that it caused resentment 
among the tribes, and rendered the task of keeping them under control more 
difficult. In reply the Afghan Government wore informed of the purely 
defensive character of this post, the retention of which it was hoped would 
prove unnecessary as soon as normal conditions were restored. 

The situation in 1931 was little better. “ The first three months of 
the year were quiet, but in April raids by Afghan Mangals and Muqbils were 
reported, while complaints were received from the Afghan Foreign Office of 
offences by Kurram tribesmen. The Afghan Government were warned of the 
serious consequences likely to ensue if such raiding was allowed to continue 
and«.in August were invited to depute the administrator of the Southern Pro- 
vince to meet the Political Agent for the settlement of existing feuds, and 
the conclusion of a truce between the Afghan and Kurram tribes. This pro- 
posal was accepted in principle, but during the long interval which habitually 
occurs in Afghanistan between agreement and action matters grew worse. 
On the 10th September nine Turi traders and a Hindu were massacred on the 
Peiwar by Afghan raiders and a few weeks later the Tunis retaliated by killing 
a Ghilzai and two Jajis in Afghan territory. 

The Administrator eventually met the Political Agent on December 10> 
and six days later an agreement was concluded providing for the maintenance 
of friendly relations between the Afghan and Kurram tribes, and the amicable 
settlement of oases which had arisen between them since the accession of 
King Nadir Shah, or which might arise in future. 

In view of the local situation, Satunai Sar post had not been evacuated 
by the end of the year.”® 

For the next few months the truce thus arranged was observed by both 
sides, and the post at Satunai Sar was withdrawn on 6th March 1932. The 

» TetegraanfromMinister, Kalul, to F. O., London, No. 142, dated 14th September 1930 (A. S. XXXV , I49j. 

• (A. S. XXXVt, 196, 296 and XXXV n, 88 .) 

» Azmual Report 1931, paras. 204-206 (A. S. XT.tTT; 134). 
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opportunity was taken at the same time to point out to the Afghan Govern- 
ment that certain of their works in the Peiwar area infringed the Durand 
line. No progress was however made towards the appointment of a Joint 
Commission, and in July 1932 the feuds between the Kurram tribes and their 
Afghan neighboms again broke out. During the last six months of the year 
fourteen raids and counter -raids were reported to have occurred. 

Raiding, though on a less extensive scale, continued into the middle of 
1933, when the long-overdue Joint Commission at last assembled. The 
delegates representing His Majesty’s Government were Captain Ross 
Hurst, Political Agent, Kurram, Captain Shah and Khan Sahib Agha 
Sardar Ali, and those of the Afghan side Haji Nawab Khan, and Abdul 
Jabbar Khan. The Commissioners met on the 6th June, and the proceedings 
lasted until the 19th July, with the result that all cases outstanding since 
the accession of Edng Nadir Shah were investigated and decided to the 
satisfaction of the parties, earlier claims having been cancelled by mutual 
consent ; the truce was renewed ; and agreed conclusions were reached in 
questions connected with outlaws, the abduction of women, territorial res- 
ponsibihty in cases where offenders were not identified, and the rates of com- 
pensation to be followed in future.” As a result of the decrees passed by the 
Commissioners a balance of Rs. 18,038 Kabuli was payable to Kurram tribes- 
men, together with three rifles recoverable from the Afghan Government, 
whose approval of the various agreements had also to be obtained^. 

The outcome of this Commission marked a definite advance in co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments in matters relating to their common j&on- 
tier. 

(See also Chapter XIV Prontier Liabilities, Claims, and Joint Pro- 
ceedings.) 

916. Waziristau. — ^Most aspects of Afghan relations with the tribes of Wazi- 
ristan on the British side of the Durand Line are discussed in Chapters XI 
Afghan Dealings with British Tribes and XIV Refugees. Por a general 
survey it is enough to say that, while maintaining a connection, the ^ghan 
Government most certainly did nothing throughout the whole period of King 
Nadir Shah’s reign which could possibly be described as stirring up the tribes 
against the British. Had they done so during 1930, the consequences would 
have been serious, but so far from this it was reported in June that the agi- 
tators were bitterly hostile to Nadir Shah and were professing an intention 
to produce a son of Amanullah as their leader. In August lashkars were 
reported to be mustering in Khost for attacks on Miranshah and Datta Khel, 
but they dispersed without taking action and no Afghan tribesman parti- 
cipated in the Waziristan disturbances. 

Conditions on the Waziristan border in 1931 and 1932 remained quiet, but 
in 1933 there were developments of permanent importance. These arose 
out of the efforts of a group of agitators to raise the Pathan tribes against 
the Government of King Nadir Shah. These agitators had been working 
in concert with Dauran Khan, the agent of Amanullah Khan, and Ghulam 
Nabi, whose intrigues among the Zadrans had led the Dare Khel section to 
revolt. “ ®The opening of the year found the Dare Khel lashkar broken up by 
the Minister of War’s attack, and the agitators in hiding close to the Indo- 
Afghan jfrontier. They were soon discovered to have taken refuge at Anati, 
a village in the North Waziristan Agency, about a mile on the Indian side of 
the frontier.” In response to an urgent representation by the Minister of 
War to the British Minister at Kabul, the British frontier authorities arranged 
to send a force of Madda Khel tribesmen against Anati, from which the agi- 
tators retired into Afghan territory. “ The houses in which the agitators 
had taken refuge were burnt, and the tribal force withdrew. Its retirement 
was followed up by Afghan tribesmen who caused one casualty . King Nadir 
Shah sent a message of gratitude for this action to the Government of India.”, 


1 S. No. (1) in V. No. 264 {Seoret).I’/34, para. 269. 
* (A.S.L.285,1/. 286.) 
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As it appeared next that the agitators were dodging from one side of the 
frontier to the other, arrangements were made to round them up by joint 
action between a force of tribesmen from the British side of the Line and 
Afghan troops. The Afghan commander failed to co-operate, and these 
arrangements were unsuccessful. 

In the middle of February there was a sudden change in the situation. 
A report on the 14th showed that some thirty Mahsuds had left their homes 
forKhost to join the agitators. Their numbers swelled rapidly, and by the 
19th were between 4,000 and 5,000. Political action by the British authorities 
failed to check the movement, and a military cordon was established on a 
line from Arawali in the Kurram to Datta Khel in ilorth Waziristan. “ ^On 
the 25th fighting was reported to have occurred between the Wazir Mahsud 
lashkar and local Afghan levies, resulting in the capture by the former of a 
small military post south of Matun. The next day the lashkar reached Matun, 
and came into collision with Afghan regular forces. Beinforcoments for it 
were reported to be arriving from both Wazir and Mahsud territory, and 
passing into Khost beyond the western end of the cordon at Datta Elhel.” 

“ On the 26th February the lashkar was repulsed with some casualties 
by the Matun garrison, but a few days later its strength was 
estimated to have risen to 10,000, and the attack on Matun was 
renewed. 

The situation was now critical. The fall of Matun, which seemed immi- 
nently probable, would have attracted further reinforcements to 
the lashkar, and shaken the prestige of Eling Nadir Shah’s Gov- 
emment to such an extent that a general rising of the tribes of the 
Southern Province might have followed. It was extremely 
doubtful whether, in that event, the movement would not have 
spread to other Provinces. 

On the 8th March the ofiSLciating Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province proceeded to Waziristan by air, and the next day at 
jirgas held at Wana and Sararogha gave the Mahsuds an ulti- 
matum, which allowed the lashkar five days in which to retire 
from Ehost, before force was employed against their homes in 
Waziristan. The tribes were now convinced that the Govern- 
ment of India were in earnest. The movement at once collaps- 
ed, and by the evening of the 12th March the lashkar was 
reported to be definitely dispersing. 

In Mr. Cunningham’s report on this incursion the casualties suffered by 
the tribal lashkar were estimated at approximately 24 killed and 
19 woimded. The Afghan reports of course gave far higher 
figures. The loss caused by the lashkar to life and property in 
Afghanistan were not ascertained, but from information obtain- 
ed at Kabul seem to have been about 60 among the Afghan 
regular troops, and 80 among the Khost levies. Over 100 rifles 
were reported to have been captured from the Afghan Government 
forces in a single engagement by their disloyal Waair militia.” 

The situation inevitably recalled to the Afghan mind the events of 1930 
in the Kurram, when the British Government had described the incursion bv 
Afehan tribes as a ‘ gross lapse from the observance of ordinary international 
responsibility ’ and had made a strong protest to the Afghan Government 
The Afghan Government regarded the incursion into Khost as far more serious 
both as regards the depth of penetration, the number of the invaders, and the 
loss caused. It was made, moreover, as they considered, from an area in 
which the British Government were established in considerable militarv force 
They therefore regarded the failure of the British authorities to prevent it 
with the coldest suspicion, and seemed at one time even to doubt if it had n + 
been deliberately encouraged. The action of the Government of India in con 
fiscating a large number of rifles from the Waziristan tribes, some permaneot 
ly as a punishment and some for a term of years as sec urity, did smuething to 
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remove those suspicions. “ ^On the 4th April His Majesty’s Minister, in accor- 
dance with his instructions, tendered a formal expression of the regret of His 
Majesty’s Government for the incursion, and stated the willingness of the 
Government of India to pay compensation in accordance with the precedents 
of AmanuUah Khan’s reign. The reply sent on the 6th August to this letter 
was couched in cordial terms, but the note of suspicion was stiU traceable 
in the refusal of the offer of compensation, on the ground that the arrest of 
the agitators was considered a more important matter.” 

“ ®On the 6th May Sir R. Maconachie was received in audience . by 
King Nadir Shah, and a frank discussion of the whole affair seem- 
ed to clear the air. His Majesty stated that he personally had 
never doubted the goodwill of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India.” 

At the end of August a fresh movement of Mahsuds and Wazirs into 
Khost suddenly began. “ ^Whether this movement might have 
developed into a repetition of the previous incursion it is 
impossible to say, since no risk was taken of it doing so. The 
relatives of those who had left for Khost were immediately 
arrested, the house of their leader was destroyed, and a march 
made by the Razmak Column through the affected area. The 
movement collapsed immediately, and its leaders surrendered.” 

During October the ‘ Lewanai Faqir ’, one of the principal agitators sur- 
rendered to the Afghan Government. He was granted a pardon in Kabul 
and retained there under surveillance. 

Another, known as the Tor Malang, was captured by Afghan troops in 
Khost, and was executed in Kabul. Three of his chief supporters who were 
captured with him were sent for execution to Khost. The third of the princi- 
pal agitators, known variously as Pak (‘ the bald ’) Hafiz ji and ‘ The unknown 
individual ’ remained at large. 

917. Bajaur. — Before the disappearance of its leaders from Waziristan, the 
agitation had produced an offshoot in Bajaur, which proved to be trouble- 
spme. The ‘ pretender ’, as he was generally called, was first reported in 
May 1933 to have appeared in Bajaur calling himself an emissary of Aman^ 
uUah Khan. He at &st showed Uttle sign of becoming dangerous, and the 
Government of India tried to comply by poUtical action with the Afghan 
Government’s request either for his arrest and removal from the frontier or 
for such action as would resxdt in his seeking refuge in Afghan Territory. 
Political action did not produce the desired effect. Accordingly, after due 
notice, Kotkai, in which he had been living, and the surrounding hamlets, were 
bombed from the air and totally destroyed. 

“ *As this step did not immediately effect the surrender of the agitators, 
the Government of India prepared to send troops into Bajaur. 
On the 13th August however the Kotkai ‘ pretender ’ now identifi- 
ed as Ghulam Dastgir, was expelled from Bajaur, and after a 
few days retired to Upper Mohmand country. At the same time 
his associate Mirza Mohammad Tahir, was reported to be in 
negotiation with the Afghan Government, and on his way to 
Kabul. On the 4th September Mirza Muhammad Tahir sur- 
rendered to the Afghan authorities, and received a pardon. 
Ghulam Dastgir followed his example in November.” 

The action taken by the Government of India in bombing Kotkai had 
thus achieved the object for which the Afghan Government had asked. On 
the other hand the suggestion made in the Indian Press that the bombing 
had been undertaken at the Afghan Government’s specific request, and the 
wording of the bombing notices stating that action was being taken because 
of the relations of friendship existing between the two Governments, gave 
renewed ope ning for propaganda against King Nadir Shah. The .^ghan 

1 S. No. 1 in r. No. 264-E’/34, para. 24t. 
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Government were greatly relieved when the project of a military expedition 
into Bajaur, which would have still further increased thoir difficulties, was 
finally abandoned. 

918 B^.liip.biHta.n- — A number of incidents in which issues ol importance 
were raised took place on the Baluchistan border. 

On June 6, 1930 Major Farley and Captain and Mrs. Frero were kidnapped 
by a, gang under the leadership oi Mullah IChair Muhannnad Achakzai, and 
taken into Afghan territory. On I’cceipt of the news of this outi'age, orders 
were issued immediately by the Ih'imo Minister to the Kandahar Govern- 
ment to take xirgent measures to efl'ect the release of the captives^. This 
was arranged by negotiation with the gang through the Afghan frontier 
Officer and the two officers and Mrs. Frore reached Chaman safely a few 
days after their capture.^ 

As a result of an enquiry held by the Kandahar Government Mullah 
Khair Muhammad was found guilty of the offence and iniprisoned.^^ He was 
later released and given a reward for his share in securing the captives’ return. 

Facilities were given by the Afghan Government to His Majesty’s Lega- 
tion for discussions with Muhammad Anwar Khan an Achakzai chief who, 
according to Baluchistan intelligence, was also implicated in the affair, and 
on December 19 he surrendered himself at Chaman for trial. He was found 
‘ not guilty ’ by the jirga by which he was subsequently tried.* 

On September 19th, 1930 a Gurkha soldier was murdered close to the 
Afghan boundary near Chaman. The Afghan subject believed to be res- 
ponsible was arrested by the Kandahar Government in November, and 
might have been handed over but for the Afghan authorities taking offence 
at the wording of the Indian Assistant Political Officer’s request for their 
intervention. His ‘ maJiks ’ paid the fine demanded on account of the offence 
after pressure had been brought to bear on them by ‘ barampta ’. 

The Government of India agreed with the Afghan Government that the 
tone of the Extra Assistant Commissioner Chaman’s letter to the Hakim 
of Spin Baidak had been objectionable, and tendered an apology through 
His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul.'‘ 

In October 1930 the Afghan Government returned to the Baluchistan 
authorities 17 rifles and equipment which they had recovered from certain 
Afridi deserters irom the Baluchistan Police.* In accordance with precedent 
the Government of India had not asked for the persons of the deserters, but 
only for their equipment.® The Baluchistan authorities were able to return 
the compliment in September 1931 by handing back the equipment of two 
Afghan deserters who arrived at Hindubagb. 

“ On the 3rd July 1931’ a lashkar of Afghan tribesmen raised by 
Mullah Kamran and Sher Jan. and consisting mainly of Suleman 
Khels and Kharots, attacked Ashewat Post, but were driven off 
with some twenty casualties ; the Zhob militia losing one man 
kflled. 

The reasons for this sudden outbreak are obscure, and the reports 
on the point somewhat confusing. It was at first believed that 
the cause was to be fotmd in the depreciation of the Kabuli 
rupee, and the resentment felt at the construction of the road 
from Tanai in the South Waziristan Agency to Gulkach in Zhob. 
Both these matters had been made the subjects of communica- 
tions to the Baluchistan authorities by the leaders of the lashkar, 

^ Letter from Baluchistan, No. 362>S., dated 13th June 1930 (A. S. XXXII, 166). 
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and when representations were made to the Afghan Government 
on the subject of this outrage, they at once connected it with 
complaints received by them from the Suleman Khel Jirga 
regarding the Tanai-Gulkach road. Later however it was con- 
sidered that this was not the real grievance. 

In response to the protests made by His Majesty’s Government, the 
Afghan Government, took energetic action, with the result that 
Mullah Kamran and Sher Jan professed repentance, and gave 
deeds undertaking to keep the peace in future. 

Sher Jan Kharot and “ Khalifa ” Kamran were again responsible 
for the most serious disturbances on the Indo-Af^han border in 
1932’-. After the attack on Ashewat post in July 1931, they had 
been summoned to Kabul by the Afghan Government, and 
pardoned on professing repentance, and undertaking to keep the 
peace in future. On retmn to the Baluchistan frontier, however, , 
finding that they were prohibited from entering India, they 
indulged in menacing letters to the British authorities. Towards 
the end of February 1932 an attack, in which three nephews of 
Kamran were reported to have been implicated, was made on 
some road labourers of whom one was killed. In answer to 
his enquiry as to the conditions on which he would be allowed 
to enter India, Sher Jan was informed in a letter from the 
Political Agent, Zhob that if he did so he would be liable to arrest 
and trial for murder and robbery. On the 26th March Sambaza 
post was threatened by a small lashkar of Kharots and Suleman 
Khel under Gul Jan, the brother of Sher Jan, which cut the 
water supply, but was eventually beaten off. In this affair the 
Zhob Militia lost three men killed and two wounded, while the 
lashkar had one or two men killed. 

During the early summer Sher Jan and Kamran were reported to be. 
renewing their efforts to raise a lashkar for an attack on a 
Britsh post on the Zhob border. These efforts however failed, 
apparently owing to the opposition of certain mullahs of 
Katawaz, and in August the two leaders appeared in Kabul. After 
receiving a warning from the Afghan authorities, who regarded 
the attack on Sambaza post as immediately provoked by the 
threatening terms of the Political Agent’s letter, they returned to 
their country, and eventually received permission to enter India 
on payment of a joint fine of Rs. 1,000.” 

- In 1933 further fighting took place as a consequence of the Govern- 
ment of India’s decision that nomad Suleiman Khel Ghilzais should 
be disarmed, on their annual migration into Baluchistan limits, on a 
line nearer the frontier than that previously prescribed. Rumours were 
at once put about that the proposed disarmament would be used to 
compel the Ghilzais to submit loyally to King Kadir Shah. Propaganda 
to the effect that the Government of India was in league with the Afghan 
Government against the Ghilzais “ was especially rife at the beginning 
of October,® and on the 11th of that month a lashkar of Suleiman 
IQiel and Kharotis attacked the temporary post of Kimparao, which had 
been established for the enforcement of the disarmament order. The 
casualties inflicted on the Zhob militia amounted to ten, half of these 
being killed, while the tribesmen were believed to have had six killed 
and eight wounded. Among the killed was Sherjan Kharot, who had, 
been implicated in the attacks on Sambaza post in 1932 and Ashewat 
post in 1931. As the present raid was considered to have been in part 
the outcome of the new disarmament order, no claim for compensation 
was made to the Afghan Government, who were merely asked to restrain 
their subjects from causing further disturbances.” 

^ Ajnimal Beport for 1932, S. No. 1 in F. No. 264-F/33, paras. 262-253. 
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D. EXTERNAL AFFAIRS— II.— EOREIGN RELATIONS WITH 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

' 919. Russia. — ^Afghan relations with Russia throughout the period were 

outwardly correct but in fact cold and suspicious. The unfriendly atmosphere 
at the beginning of King Nadir Shah’s reign has already been noticed. Mat- 
ters were made even worse in the first few following months by the murder of 
tjie Afghan Consul-General at Tashkent^ and by such tactless acts on the part 
of the Russians as the bringing of a notorious revolutionary to Kabul in a 
Russian aeroplane and thereby flouting the Afghan Government’s wishes 
and passport rules, the arrest in Soviet Territory of M, Issakhar Khan who 
was a personal friend of the King and was on his way to Kabul, the violation 
of the Afghan Northern Frontier by Russian troops in pursuit of a raider,^ 
and by frequent and open disregard of all kinds of Afghan prejudices. 

The main problems which came under discussion between the two Gov- 
ernments were : — 

(i) A Neutrality Pact. 

(ii) A Commercial Treaty. 

(Hi) The Kabul-Termez air Service. 

(iv) The appointment of permanent commissioners for the settle- 
ment of local disputes on the Frontier. 

(v) The reorganisation of postal and telegraphic services between 
the two countries. 

(ui) Refugees from Russia to Afghanistan. 

{mi) Locusts. 

920. A Neutrality Pact was signed on 24th June 1931 and contained, in 
addition to the provisions of the old Pact of 1926, a stipulation for the 
prevention by either party in its own territory of such activities ‘ from all 
sources ’ as might cause political or military injury to the other party, and a 
denial of the existence of secret agreements with neighbouring powers. 

921. No Commercial Treaty was signed during the reign. Negotiations 
dragged on all through 1931 and until August 1932. After the failure of their 
attempts to renew negotiations in this matter, the Soviet authorities settled 
down to make the most of such openings for penetration as might be afforded 
tljroughthe Ashami Company. At the close of Nadir Shah’s reign an agree- 
ment was under negotiation for the exchange of an annual quota of ‘ Persian 
lamb ’ against Russian sugar and petrol. Russian petrol was put on sale in 

' Herat at half the price at which petrol from India was being sold in Kabul. 

,922. The Kabul-Termez-Tashkent Ail Service.— As mentioned in Para- 
graph 873 Russian aeroplanes continued to operate on the Kabul Termez 
Tashkent route as an irregular private service for the use of the Soviet 
Embassy, despite the fact that the Afghan Government consistently 
refused to renew the agreement which had been signed in the previous 
reign. The Russian excuse for continuing to use the air route was the lack 
of njotor-road between Kabul and Mazar-i-Sharif. 

: : .923. An agreement for the appointment o£ Commissars ior the Settiement 
of frontier disputes was reached in September 1932. It was effected at the 
iiistlince of the Afghan Government on the lines of the agreement previously 
concluded with Persia (para. 928). The Commissars do not seem to have 
settled any disputes of importance either in 1932 or in 1933. 

' ' 924. The regulation of postal, telegraphic and wireless Services between the 
tWb countries was effected by agreements signed in April 1932.® “ These 

Were mainly technical in character, and designed to give effect to the Inter- 
national Post and Telegraph Conventions. A clause in the protocol appended 

Postal Agreement is stated by the Fore ign Minister to aim at the closure 

* Telegram from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 201, dated 20th November 1930 (A., S XXXVI, 
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of the Kabul-Termez air service on completion of the road to the north, and 
the third clause of the Telegraph and Wireless protocol cancels Am anu n a.h 
Khan’s agreement, which provided for the transmission of State telegrams 
free of charge and the employment of Russian operators in the Kabul Wire- 
less Station.” 

925. Befi^ees. — ^There was a continuous influx of refugees, both Muslim 
and non-Muslim from Russia into Afghanistan. The Soviet authorities suggest- 
ed repeatedly that a joint commission of the two Governments should meet to 
consider the question, but the Afghan Government, unwilling to forego their 
own liberty of action, would not agree to this proposal. In the autumn of 
1932 the Afghan Government decided to put most of the non-Muslim refugees 
out of the country. Some were sent to India, where the Indian Government 
permitted them to find temporary asylum, some were given their travelling 
expenses to Europe, and some were put across the frontier into Chinese Turkes- 
tan. The Afghan Government felt, not unreasonably, that they were ful- 
filling the dictates of humanity by receiving and maintaining thousands of 
Muslims from Russia, and that it was for the European Governments to look 
after the others. 

By 1933 the problem of the numbers arriving became acute, and the 
Cabinet decided that no more refugees of any kind were to be admitted, and 
that of the refugees already in Afghanistan, Muslims who wanted to remain 
would be allowed, though not encouraged, to do so, European Russians would 
be deported to Sinkiang, and Jews would be required to leave for any other 
country they might select. 

925A. The movement of Locusts was in the other direction, from Afghan 
Territory to Russian. The Russian complaint was that they bred in Afghan- 
istan and moved North to commit their depredations. Late in 1932 the 
Afghan Government unwillingly agreed to the appointment of a Russian 
mission of a half-a-dozen specialists and twenty subordinates to superintend 
the destruction of the Afghan locust in its breedirag area. The mission was 
reported to be showing considerable activity in other directions than its purely 
official functions, and was regarded with grave suspicion by the Afghan au- 
thorities. 

925B. The King and his Ministers were throughout nervous of Russian in- 
tentions towards Afghanistan, fearing both open military aggression, the 
secret fostering of a rebellion against themselves, and the penetration of their 
country by economic pressure or subversive propaganda. They had no faith 
in Russian observance of treaty obligations, and derived not the slightest 
satisfaction from the new clause in the Neutrahty Pact. Their fears in these 
respects were detailed to Sh? Richard Maconachie in interviews given on 
22nd April 1931,^ 17th September 1931,® 29th March 1932® and on many other 
occasions. The British Government was not willing to give them any specific 
guarantee of military support against Russia, but authorised replies to their 
questions from which it was clear that an unprovoked attack by Russia on 
a friendly Afghanistan would not be taken by the British Government lying 
down.* (See para. 936 below). 

926. Movements of Russians in Afghanistan. — ^In January 1932® a collision 
occurred between the garrison of an Afghan post on the Oxus and some Soviet 
troops who were pursuing a party of fugitives into Afghan territory. The 
Soviet Embassy was reported to have tendered a formal apology for this 
violation of the frontier, but for some days the Afghan Government were 
evidently apprehensive as to the possible outcome of the incident. 

Three Russian aeroplanes which visited Kabul in the autmnn of 1930 
on a “ propaganda flight ”, were given no official recognition by the Afghan 
Government, although the Erench Haardt Expedition which arrived the 
following June was given a reception by the Foreign Office. 

^ Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 60, dated 24th April 1951 (A. S. XKXXX, 222), 
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M. Stark, the ambassador, tried to maintain that he and his staff were 
entitled to tour the country without giving notice of their intentions to the 
Afghan GoTernment. Their frequent attempts to slip away and do so were 
always defeated by their being put under the strictest surveillance in the name 
of protective arrangements. M. Stark and his wife spent a fortnight at Jalal- 
abad in the spring of 1932. Their visit gave rise to all kinds of rumours of 
interference with British tribesmen. 

927. Turkey.— A marked feature of Afghan policy during King Nadir 
Shah’s reign was the decline of Turkish influence. Amanullah Khan’s 
father-in-law, by whom ho was always considerably influenced, was 
strongly Turco-phile. Amanullah’s administrative code was prepared 
under Turkish guidance, he had a Turkish Military Mission in Kabul, his 
reforms were intended to be modelled on those already introduced in 
Turkey, and there is reason to believe that he had concluded a secret 
agreement with the Turkish Government by which no military instructors 
other than those of Turkish nationality were to be employed in Afghanis- 
tan. King Nadir Shah avoided having the Turkish Military Mission 
back into the country and refused to allow either Turkey or any other nation 
a monopoly in any branch of his administration. His cancellation of Aman- 
ullah Khan’s administrative code, the re-introduction of the veil, and the 
recall of Afghan girls from Turkey further advertised the new Government’s 
refusal to foUow Turkey along the line of progress. 

The Turkish Ambassador, Hikmat Bey, did not present his credentials 
to the new Kng until eight months after the latter’s accession. In 1931, 
shortly after the appointment of German and Italian instructors for the in- 
fantry and artillery schools and the ceremonious openings of these schools, 
Hikmet Bey, who really had no work at all to do, announced his intention 
of shortly going on leave and hinted that he wordd not return. He departed 
on 29th February 1932 to take up an appointment as Secretary to the Pre- 
sidency in Angora, leaving the embassy in charge of a Secretary, SaduUah 
Farid Bey. The latter remained in charge for twenty-one months, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting a compromise with regard to the Military Mission whereby 
the Afghan Government agreed to receive a Turkish captain, a doctor, a 
dentist and two midwives. The Captain arrived at Kabul in Septemljer 
1933 and was appointed an instructor in the Military College. A new Turkish 
Ambassador was appointed in January 1933 but did not reach Kabul until 
November and had not presented his credentials to King Nadir Shah before 
the King was killed. By that time the number of Turkish subjects in Kabul 
hadbegun to increase, and comprised 8 doctors (including one lady), a dentist, 
two nurses, and six employees of various other Government Departments. 
Dr. Rivqi Bey, the head of the Civil Hospital was high in favour with King 
Nadir Shah and the new Sanatorium bore his name. 

928. Persia. — ^Relations with Persia made little progress during the period. 
The two principal problems were those of raiding from Afghanistan across the 
Persian Frontier and of irrigation from the Helmand. There was an improve- 
ment in the raiding situation during 1931 and an agreement was concluded 
for the appointment of permanent Commissars for the settlement of frontier 
disputes. A Joint Commission was appointed in the same year to consider, 
the question of irrigation from the Helmand, and another in 1932 to consider 
a dispute over the alignment of the Frontier in a certain area. Neither of 
them reached any satisfactory conclusion. 

929. France.— In addition to her diplomatic representatives France had 
an archaeological mission in Afghanistan most of the time and also a number 
of poorly paid and rather long-suffering school masters in Afghan Government 
employ. King Amanullah had paid £80,000 to the French Vimar S3mdicate 
for the erection of a Wireless Station in Kabul. King Nadir Shah’s Govern- 
ment attempted first to enforce completion of the contract and then to re- 
cover the inoney, but the attempts proved fruitless and the French Govern- 
ment disclaimed responsibility for the tra'nsaotion. 
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930. (^rmany. — German interests in Afghanistan were almost entirely 
commercial. The outstanding question was the liquidation of the credit of six 
million marks granted by the German Government to King AmanuUah, against 
much of which machinery had been bought in Germany and delivery given in 
Afghanistan. The German Government at first refused to send a Minister 
to Kabul until some agreement was reached for the liquidation of this credit. 
A basis for negotiation was found late in 1930, the German Government con- 
sidering the extension of the period allowed for repayment and the Afghan 
Government the possibility of allowing the Deutsche Afghansche Company 
to erect the machinery and work it themselves until the balance of the debt 
was cleared off". Herr Schworbel was appointed Minister and arrived in Kabul 
in May 1931 . Deliveries of goods from Germany continued to be made against 
the credit without any cash changing hands, and it was believed that the terms 
for extension of the period of re-payment included provision for the employ- 
ment of German personnel by the Afghan Government. In 1932 and 1933 
considerable progress was made towards liquidation of the debt. By the end 
of 1933 it was believed that not more than one-and-a-half milHon marks 
remained outstanding. 

The German colony increased steadily in numbers. In 1933 it totalled 
twenty-five, in addition to the Staff of the Legations and ladies. Of these 
ten were teachers in the Amania School, ten were employed by the Afghan 
Government in various capacities, and five were in private business. 

The year 1933 was a bad one for German interests, owing to close connec- 
tion between Germany and the assassins in the three outrages of the year — 
the murder of the Afghan ambassador in Germany, the murders in the &itish 
Legation, Kabul, and the assassination of the Kdng. 

“ A difficult question^ arose between the German and Afghan Govern- 
ments in regard to the extradition of Said Kemal, the murderer of 
Sardar Mohammad Aziz in Berlin. After protracted wrangling 
over the legality, under the German code, of extradition pro- 
ceedings in a case of murder committed in the precincts of a 
foreign Mission, the German -Government at length agreed to 
grant extradition of Said Kemal, but declined to do more than 
hand him over to Afghan custody at a German port. The practi- 
cal difi&culties of chartering a ship to bring him from Hamburg 
to some port in the neighbourhood of Afghanistan, and of 
arranging his removal from that port to Kabul, so forcibly 
impressed the Afghan Ministers that they then mooted the 
possibility of admitting German jurisdiction, on the distinct 
understanding that a capital sentence was guaranteed by the 
German Government. Dr. Ziemke naturally refused to entertain 
this suggestion, and by the end of the year the negotiations had 
reached no definite conclusion.” 

931. Italy. — ^The Italian Mioister did not reach Kabul until March 1931. 
A few Italian subjects obtained employment in Kabul, the most important of 
whom were an Engineer and two Artillery Instructors. The latter were in 
high favour with the Afghan Government, but there was a hitch in the supply 
of artillery material from Italy owing to the refusal of the Italian Government 
to deliver against credit. 

Afghanistan’s principal interest in Italy lay in the choice of that, country 
for his residence by AmanuUah Khan. The Afghan Government were constant- 
ly pressing for closer censorship and stricter control of his movements than 
the Italian Government were willing to give.® 

932. Middle Eastern Countries. — ^Friendjly relations were maintained 
with the Hedjaz and Iraq. 

933. Japan. — ^The rapprochement with Japan was one of the features of 
the period. A treaty was first signed in 1930, but it was not tiU 1933 that 

^ S. No. (1) in F. No. 254-F/34 (Secret), para. 303. 

* Despfbtoh from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 4, dated 9tli January 1934 (A. S. LII, 73). 
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tlie effect of this began to make itself felt. In April of that year “ Colonel T. 
Ide, the Japanese Military Attach^ in India, spent a week at Kabul, and was 
followed in July by Mr. Nomura, a representative of the Japanese Foreign 
Office, who seems to have been at rather unnecessary pains to conceal his 
status in India. Two or three other Japanese visitors appeared towards the 
end of the year, but these were perhaps, as they said, only commercial agents. 

On the 7th September Sardar Habibullah Khan Tarzi left Kabul to take 
up his appointment as Minister at Tokio, and it was announced that a 
Japanese diplomatic representative would be sent to Kabul as soon as budget 
provision had been made for his salary in the next financial year. Direct 
communication with Tokio was explicitly stated by the Afghan Government 
to be one of the specifications required for the new wireless station which 
it is proposed to erect at Kabul. 

934. Miscellaneous. — ^Treaties were concluded with Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, Finland and Brazil. These treaties were of little practical value, 
but the interest of the first four lies in the fact that the countries 
concerned are neighbours, and so presumably enemies, of Russia. 


E. POLICY OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA TOWARDS AFGHANISTAN. 

935. Proposed Air Service. — ^The general policy of friendliness towards 
Afghanistan has been several times mentioned and is sufficiently obvious from 
the preceding paragraphs. There are two questions of policy of which mention 
has not yet been made, the establishment of an air service between India and 
Afghanistan, and the possible attitude of Great Britain in the event of Russia 
making an attack on Afghanistan. The possible establishment of an air 
service between Rawalpindi or Peshawar and Kabul had been constantly 
under discussion between the Home Government and the Government of 
India since 1925. In the interval there had been much correspondence and 
consultation of legal experts on the point whether or not the establishment 
of the service would necessitate the granting of permission to aircraft 
of other nations to fly over the North-West Frontier Province. In 
1930 the Government of India had expressed themselves willing to face 
this risk.® In 1931 they were finally impelled by the financial crisis of that 
year to write to the Secretary of State abandoning the idea.® At the same 
time the Junkers Company which was negotiating for a service in Afghan- 
istan, with an idea of establishing a through service from Europe to India 
via Persia and Afghanistan was given clearly to understand that there was 
no hope of its being allowed to extend its service into India.* King Nadir Shah 
was aware also that the possibility of the operation of an air service by 
Russians eastwards of the line Kabul-Kandahar was one which the Govern- 
ment of India would view with grave concern. He informed Sir Richard 
Maconachie on 17th September 1931 that he would never agree to the opera- 
tion of a Russian service in such an area.® 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS POSSIBLE RUSSIAN DESIGNS ON AFGHAN- 
ISTAN. 

936. I. Attitude in case of Military aggression. — The Afghan 
Government made a direct enquiry in April 1931 what would be the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government in the event of Russian aggression 
on Afghanistan. The replies which were given are described in Chapter 
XIII. The Northern Frontier. The utmost length to which His Majesty’s 
Government would commit themselves was ‘ an assurance to the effect that in 

^ S. ITo. 1 in File N'o. 264-F/34, paras. 309-310. 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2519-S., dated 27th July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 194), 

® Bxpxess Letter to I. O., London, No, 243-F/28, dated 20th July 1931 (A. S. XLI, 66), 

* Despatch from F. O., London, to Minister, Kabul, No. 18 (N. 984/242/97), dated 2nd March 1932 
(A. S. XLIV, 38). 

» Pespatchfrom Minister, Kabul, F. O., London, No. 121, dated 19th September 1931 (A. S. XLI, 298). 
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the event of a serious unprovoked invasion of Afghan Territory, His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared, if their previous diplomatic intervention 
failed, to break off diplomatic and commercial relations with the Soviet 
Government’. 


n. Attitude towards other Russian activities. — British policy was 
averse to any extension of Russian activities in the Southern and 
Eastern Provinces of Afghanistan. Visits by M. Stark or members of 
his staff to Jalalabad were viewed with particular disfavour. M. Stark’s 
prolonged visit in the spring of 1932 became the occasion for a complete re- 
view of the British attitude towards the danger of Bolshevik propaganda in 
the neighbourhood of the Indian Frontier. The Government of India’s views 
on the subject which are detailed in their letter No. 4, dated the 10th Nov- 
ember 1932^ were that the Soviet Government were determined to spare no 
efforts in extending their propaganda along both sides of the Durand line, that 
Russian visits to Jalalabad were, to say the least of it, undesirable and dis- 
turbing, and that the best means to stop them was to demonstrate clearly 
to the Afghan Government that they were to the common disadvantage of 
both nations. 

The question is discussed more fully in Chapter XIII. The Bolshevik 
Menace. 

The Government of India’s dislike of the prospect of a Russian air ser- 
vice operating East of Kabul has already been mentioned. 

As a method of countering the danger of economic penetration of Afghan- 
istan by the Soviet, the development of trade between India and Afghanis- 
tan was under the consideration of the Government of India. With this 
in view they obtained a statement from the North Western Railway that 
the latter would be willing to quote special reduced rates for goods under 
despatch to Afghanistan.® Another idea which they considered was the making 
up of Afghan wool into cloth by Indian mills at special rates.® 


Observance of Article XI of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 

936A. Article XI of the Treaty reads as follows : — 

“ The two High Contracting Parties having mutually satisfied them- 
selves each regarding the goodwill of the other, and especially 
regarding their benevolent intentions towards the tribes residing 
close to their irrespective boundaries, hereby undertake each to 
inform the other in future of any military operations of major 
importance which may appear necessary for the maintenance 
of order among the frontier tribes residing within their respective 
spheres, before the commencement of such operations.” 

It has always been most liberally interpreted by the Government of India. 
All projected movements of troops or hostile aerial activities, the news of 
which could possibly be of interest to the Afghan Government, have been 
communicated to them, even when the Government of India considered that 
no legal obligation existed. Examples are the projected bombing of Afridi 
villages in 1930,* the occupation of the Khajuri Plain in October of the same 
year,® and the establishment of a Scouts Camp at Ladha in Waziristan in 


1 (A. S. XLVI, 164). 

» Memo, to Minister, Kabul, No. D. 3638-P/33, dated 23rd September 1933 (A* S. L, 254), 

« Express Letter to Minister, Kabul, No. E. 137-r/31, dated 23rd January 1933 (A. S. XL VII, 138), 

* Telegram to Minister, Kabul, & I. O., London, No. 63-F. and 1861*S, dated 6tli June J930 (A. S.XXKII, 
63 ). 

^ Kabul Memo. No. 78, dated 17tli October 1930 {A. S. XXXVI, 81). 
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May 1931.^ No specific mention of treaty obligations was made in communi- 
cating these projected movements to the Afghan Government. 

Import of Arms through India. — ^The import of arms to Afghanistan 
for the use of the Afghan Government continued freely without’ interruj)- 
tion during Nadir Shah’s reign. In accordance with the sph'it of J^ticle 
VI of the Treaty, which provides that ‘ permission shall be given without 
let or hindrance the waving of license fees on licenses for the import of 
arms and ammunition was extended in 1933 to cover licenses for the import 
of explosives.^ 

Departures from the rule that in every case of arms for wJiioh free 
import is claimed their expected arrival must be certified by the Afghan 
Government itself before facilities are granted, were so rare that it would be 
misleading to quote them here. 

Arms and other military stores were ordered from otherEuropean coun- 
tries as well as from England and were allowed the same facilities of trans- 
port. 

937. Grant of Material Aid. — ^The grant of 10,000 rifles and a long term loan 
free of interest of £100,000 in 1930, followed by a second instalment of £75,000 
some months later, has already been mentioned. The Afghan Government 
asked for further material aid in June 1933.® The Government of India were 
suffering too severely from the financial crisis to feel generous, and informed 
the Secretary of State that they could not contemplate giving any further 
financial aid to Afghanistan until they could see as a return the prospect of 
some reduction of Frontier expenditure resulting from better understanding, 
or co-operation between the two nations.* 

There were several examples of material aid on a smaller scale. In 
1930-31 the Indian Government were ready to give an aeroplane to the Afghan 
Government,® but the latter did not take advantage of the offer. Nor did they 
take advantage of an offer, made at their request, to send personnel of the 
Royal Air Force to Kabul to overhaul and repair Afghan machines.® In 
July 1930, when there was an alarming outbreak of cholera in Kabul the 
Government of India sent 5,000 doses of cholera vaccine free of charge. The 
water supply of the Afghan post at Torkham came from the British side of 
the Durand line, and was the responsibility of the Government of India. They 
were constantly acceding to requests for its maintenance. In December 
1931 Colonel Haswell and assistants were sent to Kandahar at the request 
of the Afghan Government to advise on thb improvement of the water supply 
and on various other engineering problems of the Province.^ In the spring 
of 1931 the Government of India were ready to agree to a request by the 
Afghan Government for a concession in railway rates on military stores. 
This was to be taken as a special case and not to form a precedent.® The 
Government of India’s agreement was not in fact communicated to the 
Afghan Government .® 

938. Export of Afghan Opium through India.— In 1932*® an official request 
from the Afghan Government for facilities for the despatch of a consignment 
of opium through India raised questions of considerable difficulty. The 
Government of India’s first inclination was to refuse permission**, but after 
considering arguments put forward by the Secretary of State and by TTi« 

^ Telegram to Minister, Kabul, Ko, 239-K, dated 7th May 1031 (A. S. XXXIX, 278). 

» Memo, to Coimsellor, British Legation, Kabul, No. P. 425-P/32, dated 26th September 1932 (A. S, L, 

271). 

® Despatch from Minister, Kabul, No. 60, dated 3rd June 1933 (A. S. XLIX, 39). 

* Letter to I. O., London, No. P. 346-P/33, dated 12th July 1933 (A, S. XLIX, 137). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 324-S, dated 31st January 1931 (A. S. XXXVII, 332). 

* Memo, from Minister, Kabul, No. 491, dated 20th June 1931 (A. S. XL, 192), 

’ Letter from Baluchistan to Minister, Kabul, dated 6th January 1932 (A. S. XLIII, 34). 

8 Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1083-S, dated 14tb April 1931 (A. S. XXXIX. 95). 

® Telegram to Minister, Kabul, No. 268, dated 23rd May 1931 (A. S. XL, 61). 

Memo, from C. d’A., Kabul, No. 565, dated 4th May 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 158). 

Letter to I. O., London, No. P. 76-P/32, dated 10th June 1982 (A. S. XLIV, 244}, > 
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Majesty’s Charge d’AfiFaires, Kabul, they eventually agreed. The conditions 
on which facilities were granted were — 

(1) That for each consignment an export authorisation and copy of 

an import certificate issued by a responsible Government in- 
cluded in the League of Nations list^ should be furnished, and 

(2) That the Government of India should be formally authorised 

before giving transport facilities, to institute such measures 
of sealing and supervision as might be necessary to prevent 
leakage within India.^ 

939. Attitude towards ex-King Amanullah Khan. — The Government of 
India in accordance with their international obligations to the settled Govern- 
ment of a neighbouring country, owed the Afghan Government a certain mea- 
sure of co-operation against possible attempts by eaj-King Amanullah to sub- 
vert the existing regime. Their activities in 1933 against the Lewanai Faqir, 
the Tor Malang, “ Pak ” and others in Waziristan, and the Kotkai Pretender 
in Bajaur all of whom claimed to be acting in Amanullah Khan’s name, show- 
ed the lengths to which they were willing to go. Any information which they 
could obtain about the ea;- King’s movements eithej? in or away from Home, 
they at once passed on to the Afghan Government.® In 19.31 Amanullah 
Khan went on a [filgrimage to Mecca. The Governments both of India 
and of Afghanistan viewed this move of his with suspicion and wondered 
whether the pilgrimage was intended as a cloak enabling him to get in touch 
with his sympathisers, or whether" he might not be intending to slip away 
from it in aisguise and re-enter Afghanistan by way of an Indian port. 
To cope with the latter contingency the Government of India were even 
willing to have Afghan ofiicials sent to Indian ports to keep an unoflicial 
and unobtrusive look-out for him.^ 

^ Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2853, dated 4th November 1932 (A. S. XL VI, 132). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2193, dated 3rd October 1932 (A. S. XLVI, 14). 

3 Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1123-S, dated 20th April 1931 (A. S. XXXIX, 152). 

* F. O. No. 40 (N. 4797/1094/97), dated 8th August 1930 (A. S. XXXIV, 297). 
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APPENDIX. 


DESPATCH FROM SIR RICHARD MACONACHIE CONTAIKHSTG IM- 
PRESSIONS OF KING NADIR SHAH’S CHARACTER AND AIMS. 

Despatch^ peom His Majesty’s Ministee, KABtrL, to His Majesty’s Secbb- 

TABY OP State eob Fobeigb Apfaibs, London, No. 153, dated the 

29th Novembeb {becei\ted 5th Decembbb) 1933. 

There are few details to add to those which I had the honour to report in 
my telegram No. 180 of the 12th November [Serial No. (171)] in Part LI re- 
garding the assassination of King Nadir Shah. I am informed by one who 
should be in a position to know the facts that His Majesty received an anon- 
ymous letter, on the morning of the 8th November, warning him not to go 
among the students at the prize-giving to be held that afternoon. The 
Minister of Court thereupon urged that the King should depute one 
of his of&cials to represent him at this function, but Nadir Shah 
refused to do this, saying that he could not show the boys that he 
distrusted them. He agreed however to go straight to the tent where 
the prizes were to be distributed. Abdul Khahq, who is now known to 
be a natural son of Ghulam Nabi, and had been released from arrest on 
the recommendation of the then Minister for Education, Ali Muhammad 
(now Minister in London) was in the second row of the students of the German 
School, and immediately behind the youngest son of the late Shahgassi Ali 
Ahmed Jan. This boy had recently been married, and when the King reached 
the point where he was, one of his entourage mentioned the fact. Nadir Shah 
at once stopped to congratulate the boy and wish him happiness. Abdul 
Khaliq then kicked the boy from bel^ind, Imocking him down, and immediately 
shot the Kong. 

2. Perhaps nothing shows the genius of Abdurrahman more clearly than 
the fact that he died in his bed as Amir of Afghanistan, thus evading the alter- 
natives of assassination or deposition which Fate normally offers to rulers 
of this country. There was therefore nothing extraordinary in the passing of 
King Nadir Shah, and indeed to those who knew him personally the maimer of 
his death seemed to result almost inevitably from the reaction of his charac- 
ter to hi^ surroundings. In my despatch No. 139 of the 28th December last 
[Serial No. (77) in Part XL VII], I suggested that the summary execution 
of Ghulam Nabi would be likely to turn the thoughts of Nadir Shah’s enemies 
towards the possibility of assassinating him, and surmised that he would find 
it difficult to return to his normal policy of clemency and conciliation. To the 
onlooker it seemed that after this sudden reversion to autocratic methods, his 
only chance of safety lay in following Abdurrahman’s example still further 
along the path of terrorism, and in trusting no one except his personal body- 
guard. But Nadir Shah was no logician, nor was he an Abdurrahman. !ffis 
natural inclinations were all towards clemency, and in a characteristically 
Afghan attempt to ‘ have it both ways ’, having executed the father he par- 
doned the son, and knowing that his life was in imminent danger he suddenly 
abandoned the elaborate precautions he had been induced to take, and decided 
to trust the students of a school which had already produced one assassin. 
He made in fact the mistake, which no one can afford to make in this country, 
of ‘ dismounting from the tiger’. 

3. Throughout his reign Nadir Shah was charged by his enemies with the 
blackest crimes, and it is surprising to notice the ready credence given to 
these accusations, not in his own country, where the facts were known, but in 
India. Perhaps the charge most commonly brought against him was that he 
deliberately made away with his opponents after getting them into his power 
on promises of safety. In the Annual Report for 1930 the execution of Bacha- 
i-Saqqao was described as a ‘ thinly disguised piece of trickery ’ but informa- 
tion subsequently received from a variety of sources goes to show that the 
Pacha surrendered unconditionally owing to the desertion of his followers, 
and that his execution was demanded by the tribal lashkars, who were then 
in complete control of Kabul, and who, if Nadir Shah had not accepted their 




»A. 8.1.1,274. 
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demand, would certainly have lynched the Bacha themselves. Similar charges 
were made in connection with the death from gangrene of a Ghilzai chief, who 
had received medical attention under Nadir Shah’s personal orders, and whose 
funeral was attended by crowds of his fellow tribesmen profuse in their grati- 
tude for the King’s kindness. Another instance was that of a Ghilzai robber, 
who after receiving pardon on condition of future loyalty, broke his oath, 
committed a serious raid and on being captured by Afghan troops was exe- 
cuted. With plotters against his Government and the public peace Nadir 
Shah had a simple rule of practice — all should have one chance of repentence 
but no one should have two. The summary execution cf Ghulam Nabi was 
an act of despotic violence contrary to all civilised ideas, but the treachery 
was all on Ghulam Nabi’s side. The charge against the late King of deliberate 
treachery is however sufficiently refuted by the simple fact that up to the end 
of his reign his offers of pardon were accepted by such astute individuals as 
Abdul Hadi and the. Lewanai Faqir. 

4. The variety — and even inconsistency — of the failings attributed to 
Nadir Shah not only by his enemies among his own countrymen, but silso by 
foreign critics suggest that his character was difficult to estimate. He has 
been charged, for instance, both with the ruthless butchery of the Kabul 
intelligentsia, and with being ‘ more of an English clergyman than an Afghan 
King ’ with physical cowardice and with a foolish disregard of danger. He 
is accused of having schemed to win the throne for himself under cover of 
regaining it for Amanullah, while from a Bengal 2 >olitician one learns that he 
really seized it in an access of vanity. As I happened to come into personal 
contact with him at each of the later crisis of his career, on his fall in 1924 
when he was under orders of banishment, again in 1929 when he crossed the 
Afghan frontier in the apparently forlorn hope of expelling the Bacha-i-Saqqao, 
and lastly for more than three years of bis brief reign, it may be worth while 
attempting to put together some impressions I received of his character and 
aims. 

6. The keynote of his character was, I think, a genuine — almost fanati- 
cal — ^patriotism. In the interests of his country he was ready to sacrifice his 
personal inclinations, his private principles, his life, and even the lives of his 
family. The years he spent in Europe never weakened his pride in being 
an Afghan, although they widened his outlook, and changed his views as to 
the means by which the interests of his country could best be served. So 
it was that a few months before his death the Government of India could 
characterise his pohcy, as being “ of infinite service ” to themselves and to 
His Majesty’s Government, although ten years before he had been officially 
regarded as the arch-intriguer among the tribes of the Indian frontier. The 
fact was that while at the close of the third Afghan War he had regarded the 
maintenance of Afghan influence among the Indian tribes as essential for the 
defence of his country against the possibihty of British aggression, he had 
realised, by the time he became King, that the danger to Afghanistan lay in 
the north not the east, and that, British and Afghan interests being essentially 
identical, he would serve his country best by scrupulous fulfilment of his 
obligations to His Majesty’s Government. Although frequently as during 
1930 and 1931 when the Afridis appealed for his assistance against the Gov- 
ernment of India, he must have been sorely tempted to take the easy way out 
of his increasing embarrassments by a temporary abandomnent of this princi- 
ple he always responded to a restatement of the long view which was really 
his own, and acted upon it with a consistency which was all the more remark- 
able in view of his hypersensitiveness to pubhc opinion. 

6. His natural instinct was towards frankness and what he called the 
‘ policy of a gentleman ’, that is, as he explained to me, to do, not, as you 
wohld be, but as you are, done by. But if frankness failed to serve his pur- 
pose he did not hesitate to be disingenuous. An instance of this may be found 
in his employment of Indian tribesmen during his march on Kabul. Before 
taking this stop he wrote to inform me of it, but, when he found that this 
frankness met with an uncompromising warning from the Government of 
India, he put forward the pretence of withdrawing ffiom his whole enterprise 
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on condition that the safety of his family was assured. The success of this 
ruse, just as he was giving orders for the Kabul Ark to be shelled with the 
ladies of his family inside it, must have appealed to his keen sense of humour, 

7. It was his humour which made conversation with him so entertain- 
ing but it deserted him entirely when, as frequently happened both in public 
and in private, he began to speak of the needs of Afghanistan, and of him- 
self as nothing but the instrument chosen by God for the service of his country 
and people. On this topic he would hold forth with a fluency which was 
tedious to western ears, and would have been intolerable but for the obvious 
sincerity of the speaker. 

8. He was much preoccupied with his own health, and although as he 
repeatedly showed, he did not fear death, he was terrified of illness. This 
trait probably accounted for his keen interest in medical institutions, and 
during his last years his favourite hobby was the establishment of hospitals 
and schools. In education as the magic remedy for the innate savagery of 
his people he had a pathetic behef which he more than once expressed to me, 
and it was characteristic that imder the imminent threat of assassination be 
would cancel a military review but not a school prize-giving. 

9. Although he fully appreciated the useful impressions produced by 
pubhc ceremony and display, in private intercourse he was entirely unass am- 
ing and devoid of vanity. He had the natural dignity and nsanners which 
went with his breeding, and nothing of the mental pomposity of the parvenu 
which discovers disrespect in any plain speaking. He would open a private 
audience with an expression of relief at being able to drop ‘ this kin g busines’s 
as he called it, for a couple of hours, and to talk as to an old friend. Tor the 
British character he seemed to have a genuine regard probably as the result 
of his own and his brother’s happy experiences in Europe, and in acknowledg- 
ing a courtesy shown him at the time of his deepest humiliation he made the 
memorable remark : — “ Ho one but an Englishman would have done that ”. 
The austerity of his private life was in striking contrast to the traditions of 
his predecessors, and seems to have been the only aspect of his character which 
his enemies thought it useless to misrepresent. 

10. His achievements as a ruler are too well known to need detailed 
description, and it is sufficient to notice that on reaching Kabul in October 
1929, the army was non-existent, the treasury practically empty, and the 
whole country seething with lawlessness. In the space of four years he created 
an army of some 40,000 men, dealt successfully with three serious rebellions, 
built a road through the Hindu Kush, raised the revenue to a figure which it 
is beheved never to have attained in Amanullah’s reign, and made the high- 
ways throughout the country safer than they had ever been. The only ex- 
ternal assistance he received in his task was a grant of 10,000 rifles and a sum 
of about £180,000 made by the Goverment of India in 1931. This was 
generous enough, but hardly adequate in itself to account for the restoration 
of order and comparative prosperity among a naturally turbulent people, 
inhabiting a country somewhat larger than France. 

11. It is however by the permanence of the administration which he 
estabhshed that Kadir Shah’s claim to real success, perhaps even greatness, 
must be judged, and on this point it would at present be premature to express 
an opinion. The peaceful succession of his son, which has falsified the ex- 
pectations of most observers, including myself, is a hopeful sign, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the new King and his uncles will be able, now that 
the moderating influence of Nadir Shah has been -withdrawn, to sink their 
mutual jealousies in a common effort for the good of their country. Another 
danger, which is difficult to apprecia-fce accurately, is that of further assassi- 
nations. An epidemic of this kind when once it has begun is notoriously 
likely to continue, and while some think that Nadir Shah’s death was the 
outcome of a dynastic feud which will be maintained until his whole family 
is destroyed, others believe that it was due mainly to personal motives, and 
that the vengeance of his enemies has now been sated. The near future -will 
be likely to show which of these two views is correct. 

12. A copy of this despatch is being forwarded to the Secretary of 
State for India and tp the Government of India, 
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PERIOD IV. 


THE FIRST THREE YEARS OF ZAHIR SHAH’S REIGN. 


CHAPTER V. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

940. Introductory. — Owing partly to the shortness of the time availabJe 
for the compilation of this volume, and partly to the fact that there has been 
no break in continuity, such as have served to separate early portions of the 
story into periods, a narrative of events in story form has not been prepared 
for i933-36. Brief references to the more important happenings, many of 
which are described at length in other paragraphs are given below. 

1. INTERNAL AND DOMESTIC. 

941. The New Regime. — Nadir Shah’s assassination took place on 8th 
November 1933. As already described, his brothers took prompt and ener- 
getic measures to put his son on the throne, and Zahir Jan’s accession was 
a ‘ fait accompli ’ almost before the news of Nadir Shah’s death had been 
realised. The last six weeks of 1933 were marked by severe retributive 
action on the part of the established Government, including sixteen import- 
ant executions and the brutal killing of Abdul Khaliq, Nadir Shah’s actual 
murderer, by the troops to whom he was handed over. For the first few 
months of 1934 the atmosphere continued tense and the bazaar apprehen- 
sive, but as the tragedies of 1933 faded into the past and Amanullab Khan’s 
party made no further attempts for the removal of the ruling party, an im- 
provement soon became noticeable. The improvement continued, in spite 
of occasional difi&culties, throughout 1934 and 1936, and the new regime 
is now tolerably firmly established. The Administration is in the same 
form as in King Nadir Shah’s reign. King Zahir Shah is still young, and 
it is the Prime Minister, His Highness Sardar Mohammad Hashim lOian, 
who really rules the country. “ He leaves the Army to his brother (Shah 
Mahmud) but in all other matters, whether financial, political or adminis- 
trative he is the driving force and the power behind the throne. Almost all 
questions are referred to him and no decision of any importance is taken with- 
out his knowledge and approval. Unlike some other dictators he admits 
the disadvantages and dangers of over- centralisation, and is striving to 
educate others in the country to relieve him of some of his burden and even- 
tually to take his place. He is gratified at the manner in which his country 
has weathered its recent crisis, and at the obvious signs that a majority of 
the people at any rate appreciate a Government which strives for their ad- 
vancement and well-being. But he fears the future. His health is none too 
good, and the strain imposed on the head of the Government by six troubled 
years of incessant work is begiiming to tell on him. There is at present no 
one who can take his place.^ ” 

His Highness Sardar Mohammad Hashim Elhan had to go to Europe 
for an operation in the autumn of 1936, but it is reported that the opera- 
tion has been completely successful. 

941 -A. Visits of officials to Europe. — ^In addition to the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Minister, Sardar Faiz Mohammad, and the War Minister, S. 
Shah Mahmud, have both visited Europe. Sardar Faiz Mohammad had an 
interview with the Foreign Secretary in London®. The exchange of views 
brought nothing new to fight, but resulted in a slight quidkening up of the 
negotiations for the sale of rifles and ammunition to the Afghan Government. 

^ Despatch from Minister, Kabnl, to F. O., London, !No. 31, dated 7th March 1936 (A, S. LIX 226) 
ara. 4. 

* Despatch from F. O., London, No. leCX. 652-233-97), dated 25th February 1936 (A. S, LIX, 201 aad 202). 
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The Commandant of the Afghan Air Force passed through India on the 
way to Europe in the autumn of 1936. The object of his journey is to arrange 
for the purchase of aeroplanes in the United JELingdom and elsewhere, and for 
the training of personneP. Abdul Majid, President and Managing Director 
of the Shirkat-i-Ashami, is also in Europe at the time of writing, to see what 
he can arrange in the way of overseas trade for Afghanistan. The principal 
objects which he is believed to have in view' are the fixing^ of contracts ioi 
the Afghan export trade in ‘ Persian lamb ’ and the creation of credits in 
Afghanistan’s favour for the purchase of machinery and other imports. 


AIR SERVICES. 

942. 1, Civil. — Russian aeroplanes continue to fly over the Tashkent' 
Termez-Kabul route, operating as an irregular private service for the use 
of the Soviet Embassy, although the continuance of the service, even in 
this irregular manner, has not been confirmed by the I'enewal of the agree- 
ment concluded during AmanuUah’s reign. 

In 1934 the Afghan Government were again considering the possibility 
of recognising a permanent air mail and passenger service from Europe through 
Russia into, and possibly across, Afghanistan. They asked the advice of 
His Majesty’s Government on the political and financial aspects of the pro- 
posal, and particularly on the question whether there was any prospect 
of their agreeing to institute a connecting service between India and Kabul.^ 

943. 2 . Military.— At the close of the period the Afghan Government were 
in negotiation with His Majesty’s Government for the purchase of aeroplanes 
in England and for the training of personnel in India. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment w'ere willing to sell 8 aeroplanes quickly and to consider favourably 
the question of further supplies. The Government of India were willing to 
train ten pilots and ten mechanics free of charge. The Commandant of the 
Afghan Air Force had gone to Europe to make arrangements for the purchase 
of the eight aeroplanes offered him by His Majesty’s Government and to seek 
in England and elsewhere in Europe to complete the requirements of the 
Afg h fl,Ti Government by the purchase of a somewhat cheaper tyfje of machine®. 

944. The Army, — ^The Afghan Army in 1936 numbered between 50,000 
and 60,000 men, reasonably well trained, paid, disciplined and loyal to the 
ruling house. 

In January 1935 Afghan officers attended the Delhi manoeuvres of the 
Army in India at the invitation of His Excellency the Commander -in- Chief. 

For an account of the Afghan Army see Notes on the Afghan Army 
prepared by the General Staff, 1936 (confidential). 

Armament. — Considerable purchases of arms, equipment and ammuni- 
tion were made during the period. Among the largest bargains concluded 
were 30,000 rifle units from the British Government, 10^ million rounds of 
• 303 ammunition from the Indian Government, and a consignment of machine 
guns, automatic-guns, field-guns, light tanks, etc. from Germany^. 

945. Currency and Exchange. — ^After violent fluctuations of exchange 
and a period when complete financial disaster seemed to threaten, the State 
Finances took a sudden turn for the better during 1935. The rate of exchange 
has been fixed at Rs- 366 Afghani to Rs. 100 Indian, and the use of paper 
currency has been introduced®. A strong silver reserve is held against the 
notes issued®, and the latter are accepted without difficulty. Exchange 
operations are not allowed to be conducted except through the Afghan Na- 
tional Bank (Chapter XXII, Trade Questions). 

1 Para. 1223. 

* Paraa. 1228-1236. 

» Paras. 1223-1226. 

* Paras. 1211-1220. 

* Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to P. O London, No. 140, dated 10th December 1936 (A, JS. LIX» 67). 

* Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 2, dated 4th Januaiy 1936 (A. S. LIX, IC€). 
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946. State Trading. — State Trading and State control of trade have been 
introduced wherever possible. There are two xinderlying motives for this, 
(i) the desire to get as much profit as possible for the country out of the busi- 
ness of the country, and (ii) the desire to regulate foreign trade in accordance 
with foreign policy (Chapter XXII. Trade Questions). 

947. Commercial Policy. — Afghan commercial policy is actuated by 
two principal motives, (i) the wish to frustrate Russia’s beheved intention 
of dominating the country through control of its foreign trade, and (ii) the 
desire to build up internal industries. In practice the policy with regard 
to Russia has been to make as much projfit as possible out of Russia’s anxiety 
to trade, without at the same time letting Russia acquire too great an influ- 
ence. Important commercial undertakings have been concluded with Russia 
providing usually for an interchange of exports between the two countries, 
but in the other direction the removal of the ‘ Charyaka ’ tax and the en- 
couragement at first given to everything Japanese have opened the door 
wider for trade with other countries. 

British co-operation has throughout been invited. The particular re- 
quests made have been for the grant of “ free transit ” through India and 
for loans or credits for the development of internal industries. “ Free 
transit ” has been promised by the Grovernment of India, but the details 
necessary to put the concession into practice have not been worked out. 
The request for the granting of credits came to nobhing. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would not agree bo this without a prehminary enquiry into the 
general state of Afghan Finances. As the Afghan Government had in the 
meanwhile got the credit they wanted from Germany, they declined the 
proposed enquir 3 ^ 

The Afghan Government were in communication with private firms 
in England for the purchase of machinery on credit, but without success. 

Japanese trade with Afghanistan has increased enormously in recent 
years. AU these matters are discussed in Chapter XXII, Trade Questions. 

948. Railways. — ^The question of the railway development of Afghanistan 
had not been considered since King Amanullah’s reign. It was taken up 
again in February 1936 when the Afghan Government enquired to what 
extent the Government of India would co-operate by the finking up of In- 
dian railways with Afghanistan. No answer had been returned by the time 
this Volume was (compiled’-. 

948-A. The New road to the North. — In August 1933^ the Afghan Govern- 
ment opened a new road for motor traffic from Kabul to Mazar-i -Sharif, 
through Oharikar®, Bulula, Doab-i-Mekhzarin, Tala, Amrutak Pass, Dhana- 
Haibak and Tashkurghan. The road although bad in certain places was 
a creditable feat of engineering particularly for Afghanistan as it reduced 
the journey from three weeks to three days. 

The Amrutak^ Pass sector was foimd unsatisfactory and work on a new 
alignment, via Doshi and the Surkhab river was begun in March 1934 and this 
road was officially opened in October. It was however far from being com- 
pleted ; bridges were flimsy and liable to be swept away by the Jfirst spate ; 
the surface was rough and motor vehicles could only travel on it very slowly. 
In 1936 work was started on the replacement of the wooden bridges by con- 
crete and steel ones. 

Efforts to make the road between Mazar-i-Sharif and Pata Kesar fit 
for motor traffic having failed, the Afghan Government decided® in 1936 to 
build a new road from Mazar-i-Sharif via BaIkh to a point opposite Kilif 
on the Oxus. 

The opening of the road to the north has greatly facilitated trade with 
Russia. When it is completed to the Oxus, the excuse for the existing Rus- 
sian air service between Termez and Kabul will disappear. 

1 Paras. 1196-1198. 

* Bnol. to S. No. 276 (A. S. LU). 

* Notes page 2 in F, 368-F/34* 

* A. S. LV, 260. 

* Despatch from Minister, Kabul, No. 6, dated 2lst January 1937 (A. S. LKll, 138). 
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949. Industries and development of local resources. - Work on a wool 
factory which had long been under construction at Kandahar was speeded 
up during 1935, and it was reported that machinery for cleaning, pressing, 
weaving and dyeing, bought in Germany against credits granted by the 
German Government, was shortly to be installed under German supervision. 

A sugar beet industry was under consideration and an area for its es- 
tablishment had been selected. Negotiations for the supply of machinery 
were going on with various firms. 

Several important irrigation works, which were expected to increase the 
cultivable area by a total of over 200,000 acres, were in progress or nearing 
completion. 

Minerals were also receiving attention, and in addition to the gold- 
washing in the Oxus, the ruby-mines of Jagdalak, and other believed supplies 
of various minerals, the re-opening of coal mines was contemplated. An 
oil spring at Tirpul was several times examined, and the Government was 
in negotiation with British, American, and Japanese firms for its develop- 
ment (Chapter XXII, Trade Questions). An American gentleman who was 
interesting himself in a possible concession told the British Minister that one 
of his ideas was to bring oil out by means of a pipe-line through India, but 
that the Prime Minister raised objections to this jmoposal but on further 
consideration did not press them^. 

A geological survey, with special reference to the possibilities of coal 
mining, was carried out in 1936 by Dr. Fox, a geologist lent by the Govern- 
ment of India^- 


II. EXTERNAL. 

A. FOREIGN POLICY. 

960. Foreign Policy in Theory.— At the wish of the Afghan Govermnent, 
Sir Richard Maconachie, on returning to England at the expiry of his appoint- 
ment as British Minister, Kabul, presented to the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs a statement of the policy of rhe Afghan Government based on 
conversations held with Afghan Ministers before leaving Kabul. The state- 
ment, which is to be read with the caution that ‘ the opinions expressed are 
merely those of the Afghan Ministers, was as follows : — 

“ The basis of the present Afghan Government’s foreign policy is close friendship with His 
Majesty’s Government and has been adopted not so much as the outcome of treaty obligations 
as from motives of self-interest. The policy of His Majesty’s Government is no longer aggressive 
in regard to Afghanistan, whichisthe "door of India”. The preservation of the “house” 
necessarily involved that of the “ door ” in a condition to fulfil its function of a barrier. Since 
to the Afghan public close friendship with His Majesty’s Government immediately suggests 
suspicions of undue subservience to that Government and the Government of India — suspicions 
which are diligently fostered by the party of AmanuUah and the Soviet Embassy in Kabul — 
the real nature of the present Afghan Government foreign policy can never be advertised, and 
must sometimes even be oamoufiaged by a pretence of unfriendliness towards His Majesty’s 
Government. It is important that any such gestures which are intended solely for A%han 
(and Russian) consumption should not mislead His Majesty’s Government as to the real policy 
of the Afghan Ministers. 

2. It is also important that His Majesty’s Government should not misinterpret the relations 
of the Afghan Government with other Powers, viz., Russia, Turkey and Japan. 

3. Russia is a permanent menace to Afghanistan, and her ultimate object is always the pene- 
tration and absorption of Afghanistan as a preliminary step towards the penetration of India. 
Various methods may be adopted by Russia at different times for the achievement of this object- 
ive such as military aggression or political penetration .by secret agents, or economic control. 
The two last are the methods in favour at the moment, although owing to preoccupations in 
the Ear East, the Soviet Union just now may not be pursuing them so actively as formerly. 
In regard to military aggression from Russia, His Majesty’s Government have defined their 
attitude, so far as it is possible for them to do so beforehand. It is for Afg ba.nigfjj.n herself to 
check political penetration by Soviet agents, and she is doing this energetically and on the whole 
successfully. For instance, anxious as Afghanistan is to maintain correct relations with the 
Soviet Union, and to give the latter no opening for picking a quarrel, she has been obliged to 

S. lx, 47 and 204. ~~ 

t Faxa. im. 
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insist on the withdrawal of the mission of Russian specialists engaged in the destruction of lo- 
custs in northern x^fghanistan, since these specialists were in fact disseminating political propa- 
ganda. It is, however, in the economic sphere that the Soviet authorities are now making 
their main effort. Their plan is by purchasing the bulk of Afghan products, such as “ Persian 
lamb ”, cotton, and wool, to achieve control of the whole of Afghan foreign trade, and through 
such control to effect by an easy development either political predominance in the present 
Kingdom of Afghanistan or else the overthrow of that Kingdom, to be followed by the institu- 
tion of an Afghan republic which could then be absorbed in the Soviet Union. 

It is to meet this menace that Afghanistan requires the assistance of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. She desires to sell her Persian lamb ” crop to British firms and to obtain from British 
firms the plant which she requires for the development of her natural resources. By this means 
she would free herself from the necessity of selling to the Russian purchaser, and so eludes 
the stranglehold in which the Soviet authorities are attempting to entangle her. Thes 
development of home manufactures would also tend to correct the adverse balance of Afghan 
foreign trade, to which the Ministers ascribe their present economic difficulties, and in particular 
the continued depreciation of the Afghan currency. His Majesty's Government should, the 
Afghan Ministers think, be prepared to afford assistance in this direction in the form of guara ntees 
to British firms exporting plant to Afghanistan, not because the development of such business 
would materiaUy benefit British trade, but on broad political grounds, since the development 
of the natural resources of Afghanistan is the only means by which the country can be made 
solvent and stable, and so continue to function efficiently as a buffer between India and Russia, 
They would also, they trusted, consider favourably the grant of free transit through India of 
imports to Afghanistan. 

4. In view of the closeness of the relations existing between the Turkish and Soviet Govern- 
ments there is a possibility that His Majesty’s Government might misunderstand the motives 
of the Afghan Government in cultivating — ^as they are deliberately doing — ^friendship with 
Turkey. The reason for the rapprochement between Afghanistan and Turkey is unconnected 
with Russia, and is co be found solely in the present attitude of Persia which is arming rapidly, 
and suffering from ‘‘wind in the head*'. Her behaviour in regard to the current boundary dispute 
with Afghanistan has caused the latter some anxiety, and the assumption of the style of “ Iran” — 
ridiculous as the reasons given for this step may he — ^is significant of Persia’s new irredentism. 
The Afghan Government see in close friendship between themselves and Turkey the best form 
of insurance against any Persian aggression in the direction of Herat, 

5. Similar misunderstandings might also arise from the recent institution of diplomatic 
relations between Afghanistan and Japan. The motive in this case, so far as Afghanistan is 
concerned, is simply the desire to obtain support, if only of a moral or diplomatic kind, against 
any highhandedness on the part of the Soviet authorities. The Soviet attitude towards the 
Afghan Government has already become much more moderate and conciliatory, since the 
exchange of diplomatic representatives between Afghanistan and Japan. Neither Japan nor 
Turkey is the enemy of Great Britain, and the development of closer relations between Afghanis- 
tan and these Powers is due not to any lack of cordiality towards His Majesty’s Government on 
the part of Afghanistan but simply to the necessity of using any means available for holding 
the other two limitrophe Powers — Russia and Persia — ^in check. Neither Turkey nor Japan, 
however, is really interested to maintain the integrity of Afghanistan as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are, and it is on the support of His Majesty’s Government that Afghanistan must ultimately 
rely. 


6. The most fruitful source of misunderstanding between His Majesty’s Government and 
Afghanistan has lain in the tribal territory on the north-west frontier of India. Previous Afghan 
Governments have all been active in maintaining the independence of these tribes as an obstacle 
to any aggression from the direction of India upon Afghanistan. The present Afghan Govern- 
ment, realising that they have no reason to fear aggression by His Majesty’s Government, have 
entirely abandoned the pohcy of intrigue ” and would in fact — ^although they could never 
afford to say so openly — ^be glad to see the frontier tribes of India more firmly controlled by the 
Government of India, so that all danger of attack by these tribes upon Afghanistan — such as 
occurred as recently as 1933 — ^might be finally removed. 

But the measures hitherto adopted by the Government of India of extending their con- 
trol by force, as shown by the constant recurrence of land and air operations in tribal territory 
have placed the Afghan Government in a position of great difficulty and embarrassment. 
The problem is not solved by calling such a policy one of “ peaceful penetration ”, for if the 
measures taken at the outset by the’ Government of India have been in some cases peaceful, 
they have almost always been, as anyone acquainted with tribal psychology would know, such as 
must inevitably provoke hostilities. If the Government of India would only play their cards 
so that a real desire for civilization and peaceful progress would be produced in the tribal belt, 
not only would Sheir control be extended much more rapidly, cheaply, and permanently than 
by the use of force, but also the Afghan Government would be freed of their present embarrass- 
ment in rejecting appeals for assistance from their co-religionist who can plausibly represent 
themselves as fighting to maintain the independence of their country. It is the rejection of such 
appeals which brings the Afghan Government into contempt among their own subjects, and 
plays directly into the hands of the pro-AmanuUah and Bolshevist party. It is svirely not 
reasonable that His Majesty’s Government, who have given proof of their desire for the welfare 
of Afghanistan, should by their present policy in the tribal belt on the north-west frontier of India 
provide the enemies of the Afghan Government with their most effective means of propaganda 
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and so endanger the stability of that Government. The Prime Minister pleaded most earnestly 
for the adoption of conciliatory methods in dealing with the Pathan tribesmen of the North 
West Frontier, since such methods would, he was convinced, be found in practice to be in the 
best interest both of His Majesty’s Government and of the Afghan Government” 

951. Recent Developments. — The following extracts from the Annual 
Reports for 1934^ and 1936® describe the general situation in regard to Fo- 
reign Aifairs as it was by the end of 1935 ; — 

“ Discussions with the Afghan Ministers have thrown more light on 
the main pi’inciples of Afghan foreign policy, which appears 
to be governed by apprehensions of possible aggression from 
two out of the three limitrophe Powers, Russia and Persia. 
In both cases security is to be sought in the support of a third 
Power, which is regarded as the natural antagonist of the po- 
tential aggressor. 

Thus Russian aggression is to be held in check by a rapprochement 
with Japan, and any Persian irredentisni in the direction of 
Herat by a rapprochement with Turkey. The possibility 
that Turkey and Japan may have their own views as to such 
an arrangement, and either demand an imiiossible quid pro quo 
or fail Afghanistan in the hour of need is not overlooked, 
but no alternative is in sight, and the Ministers jirepare to walk 
the tight rope with more courage than confidence. The part 
assigned to His Majesty’s Government appears to be that of the 
net underneath, although, with the approach of self-govern- 
ment in India, the certainty of even this means of salvation 
is seriously questioned. 

In a consideration of the attitude of the Afghan Government and people 
towards foreign powers and foreigners generally, two import- 
ant factors must not be lost sight of. The first is that these 
relations, as one sovereign power to another, have only existed 
in any form for about 16 years, anji the second is that in the 
absence of any outlet to the sea, and of any easy means of 
communication even with their nearest neighbours, the 
growth of free intercourse and the elimination of tradi- 
tional distrust will take a very long time. It must also be 
remembered that their past experience of such foreigners 
as they have met has been none too happy. In the first years 
of ecc-King Araanullah’s reign, when Great Britain was quietly 
living down the hundred years of hate and suspicion which 
lay behind them, Afghanistan suffered much at the hands of 
German contract hunters, witnessed the hasty removal of a 
deputation of half-baked young Italian engineers, and endured 
the, infiltration of Russian personnel into their air and other 
services. It is not to be wondered at that the present regime 
is determined to stand on its own feet as soon as it can and, 
while utilising the services of foreign experts in enterprises 
which require a degree of technical skill to which Afghans 
have not yet attained, seeks to prevent any considerable in- 
flux of foreigners. 

This attitude towards foreign enterprise in general seems to be re- 
flected in the provisions of the new Visa Code some details 
of which are given in a subsequent paragraph. The restric- 
tion on the validity of visas to a single journey, and the strin- 
gent enquiries which have to be answered before a foreigner 
may take up his residence in Afghanistan for more than fifteen 
days, suggest a determination to control foreign enterprise 
in Afghanistan both political and economic very closely. 

A Bndt. from Secy.. Pol. Dept., I. O., No. P, Z. 4267/35, dated 21st June 1935 (Sub-Enel. II to S. No, 
82, File No. 675^F/34). 

* F. No. 483/F/35, Confdl. S. No. 1, paras. 202-203, 
f F. 290-F/36, Confdl, S, I, Paras. 193-200, 
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At the same time the Afghan Government are not blind to the ad- 
vantages of opening up the country to bona fide travellers, 
not only for the sake of the money they bring into the country, 
but also for the civilising influence of contact with the outside 
world. The only country which at present provides such 
travellers in any number is India, and most of those who travel 
the Peshawar-Kabul road are British subjects. They are 
freely admitted and with rare exceptions courteously treated. 

Most striking evidence of the desire of the present Government to 
break down the ‘ purdah ’ and to encourage travel in Afghanis' 
tan is their request for the advice of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the question of a civil air service across the country. 
It remains to be seen whether anything comes of this request 
but the fact that the Afghan Government have made it is 
significant of their desire for progress. 

In the sphere of Central Asian politics the Afghan Ministers pursue 
their way cautiously. Economic necessity has driven them to 
a commercial rapprochement mth Russia, but they have no 
intention of getting too deeply involved. Soviet movements 
in Sinkiang are causing them apprehension and they would 
dearly like to see His Majesty’s Government stretching out 
a hand beyond the Pamirs to help their co-religionists in Kho- 
tan. They realise however the unlikelihood of such an enter- 
prise and are studying the pros and cons of a closer connection 
with Japan as the rising power in the Far East who is more 
likely than any other to counter the Russian move southwaj'cls. 

On their western borders they have resolved their immediate diffi- 
culties with Persia, and have welcomed the visit of the Persian 
Foreign Minister as a sign of goodwill; and though that good- 
will seems barely to have outlasted his visit, it was sufficient 
to secure their agreement to participate in the pact of non- 
aggression between Iraq, Iran and Turkey. 

Behind all this remains Great Britain, the net, as so aptly described 
in last year’s report into which they can safely fall if their 
balancing feats should fail. It is difficult to say exactly in. 
what light they view the British connection. In the past 
twelve months His Majesty’s Government have not been very 
accommodating in regard to their request for arms and credits 
and have flatly disregarded their views as to the best method 
of handling tribal problems. And yet it is doubtful whether 
the prestige of Great Britain has ever stood higher in Afghanis- 
tan than in the past twelve months. 

Afghanistan joined the League of Nations in 1934, with rather tlie 
same motives as induce some people to join a well-known 
Club ; a number of the best people belonged tc- it and it might 
come in useful. But they hardly took the League or its func- 
tions seriously until they realised this summer that a mighty 
struggle was in progress in the cause of the principles for whioK 
the League stood, and that the outcome of that struggle might 
well affect most vitally the future cf Afghanistan as a nation. 
They have followed every phase of the crisis with the deepest 
interest, and have been filled first with wonder and then ad- 
miration at the stand made by His Majesty’s Government 
in the cause of collective security and the lead given by them 
to World opinion in the past twelve months. The Prime 
Minister was paying no idle compliment when, in commenting 
on the return of the National Government, he referred to the 
present state of Great Britain as the mainstay of world stability. 
The prospect of Afghanistan developing its own life in peace 
under the guarantee of the great powers surroundiug it, a kind 
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of Switzerland in Asia, is still far ojBF, too far to dwell on seriously 
but a successful issue by the League from the present conflict 
would bring it a little nearer. ” 

Since these words were written Italy has annexed Abyssinia in spite 
of the League, and the Afghan Government have lost faith in the power of 
tbe latter to protect them against Russia. 

B. WORLD POLITICS. 

952. Afghanistan joined the League of Nations in September 1934, and 
sent a delegate to the World Disarmament Conference in Spain in 1933. 
The latter was able to bring back with him a useful consignment of pistols^. 

Afghanistan signed the Eight-Power Pact in July 1933^ and the Slavery 
Convention in November 1935®. The eight powers signatory to the Pact are 
the U. S. S. R. and seven of its near neighbours, namely, Afghanistan, Estho- 
nia, Latvia, Persia, Poland, Rumania and Turkey. 

G. FOREIGN RELATIONS— I. WITH THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

1. Genbeal. 

953. Afghan-Biitish relations were, on the whole, of the friendliest 
nature throughout the period. 

2. Inteettational. 

954. Diplomatic. — Sir Richard Maconachie, who had been His Majesty’s 
Minister at Kabul since the beginning of King Nadir Shah’s reign, presented 
his letters of recall to King Muhammad Zahir Shah on 28th February 1935. 
He was succeeded by Lieut. -Colonel W. K. Fraser-Tytler, C.M.G., M.C., 
who presented his credentials on 10th April 1935. 

His Highness Shah Wali Khan, brother of King Nadir Shah, had been 
replaced as Afghan Minister in London in May 1931 by Ahmad Ali Khan. 
The latter was replaced by Ali Muhammad Khan in July 1933. 

955. Afghan Courier Code.— In October 1935 the Afghan Government 
promulgated a Code dealing with the duties and privileges of Couriers. A 
more detailed reference to this Code is given in Chapter XXVI and the appen- 
dix to that Chapter. 

956. Passports and Visas. — “ The new Afghan Visa code received the 
King’s assent on November 1st, 1934 but did not come into force till the spring 
of 1935. It is a document of thirty-one articles of which the first nine deal 
with various types of visas, the next seven with visa fees and the remainder 
with exemptions, penalties, and miscellaneous regulations. There are a 
number of obscurities in the rules, some of which will probably never be en- 
forced, but the general system appears to be to restrict the validity of any 
visa to a single journey, and to combine the longer term visas with permits 
de S6J0UT which must be obtained on arrival in the country bv any one de- 
siring to stay for more than fifteen days. The necessity for obtaining an 
exit visa on departure from Afghanistan is maintained. The question whe- 
ther an attempt should be made to induce the Afghan Government to nego* 
tiate a modification in some of the rules is under consideration.* 

A vexatious rule which does not appear in the new Code requires that 
every apphcation for an entry visa should be accompanied by three photo- 
graphs of the applicant. This rule which has been in abeyance since the time 
of ea;-Kiag AmanuUah was revived m the summer and is said by the 
Afghans to be required to enable them to identify Soviet agents.® 

^ A. S. XLII, 281 and Animal Report for 1933, A. S. LII, 276, para. 190. 

® Annual Report for 1933 (A. S. LII, 276), para. 198. 

* Secy. General Acting Legal Adviser of the Secretariat, League of Nations, No. C. I* 
195-1936-VI, dated 28th November 1936 (A. S. LIX, 98). 

* Appendix to Ch. XIX. 

* Annual Report for 1936 (A, S. LIX, 226, para. 287). 
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956-A. The New Consulate at Kandahar. — In 1936 the Afghan authorities 
refused to carry out any further repairs to His Majesty’s Consulate at Kan- 
dahar, which was in a very bad condition, and announced their intention 
of building a new consulate outside the city on the western side where a 
suburb is rapidly developing. After much discussion regarding plans work 
on the new building began and has now been nearly completed.^ The new 
building has been constructed by the Afghan Government at their own cost 
and is to be fitted with electricity. It contains adequate accommodation for 
guests and should be a great improvement on the old building. 

957. Encouragement of British visitors. — British officers and ladies 
have been welcomed to Afghanistan throughout the period. The visitors 
included Political Officers of the Frontier Province, and Military Intelligence 
Officers, two classes whom the Afghan Government might, if they had been 
so minded, have regarded with suspicion, but all of whom were in fact wel- 
comed and taken everywhere they could wish. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of the North-West Frontier Province visited Kabul in April 1936. He 
was given a warm welcome and had discussions with various members of the 
Government, including the Prime and Foreign Ministers, and an interview 
'(urith the King^. 

958. Restraint of Revolutionaries, Bolshevik Agents and open enemies 
of the British Government, — The present Afghan Government regards 
revolutionaries with the greatest abhorrence, and has never been slow to 
take action against them. 

Gurmukh Singh and Prithi Singh were deported to Russia in July 1934. 
Two others, Harnam Singh and Mitha Singh were in prison. Mir Rahmat- 
uUah Humayun, another, was allowed to make terms with the Government • 
of India, and returned to India in March 1934, after being warned that he 
would be kept under surveillance there. Two persons believed to be working 
as Soviet Agents were arrested in May 1934. 

Maulvi Bashir, an open enemy of the British Government, who often 
used to visit Kabul, was murdered at his home in December 1934. 

In the Annual Report for 1935 the British Minister commented on the 
Afghan Government’s concentration of Sikhs and other possible seditionists 
from outlying province into Jalalabad, as another proof of their determina- 
tion to curb revolutionary activity. 

Badshah Gul and Abdulla Jan. — The present situation with regard to 
Badshah Gul and Abdulla Jan is discussed in Chapter XV, Refugees. 

959. Trade with India and Great Britain. — A satisfactory agreement with 
the Burma Shell Company for the supply of petrol continued in force through- 
out 1934. Negotiations for renewal appeared to be breaking down in 1935, 
but a renewed contract was signed early in 1936®. 

A trade mission was sent from India to Afghanistan in April 1934 to ex- 
plore the possibilities of extending British and Indian trade with Afghanistan^. 

The British firms which sent representatives to Kabul during 1934 
included the Hudson Bay (Fur Trading) Company, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers (of India), British Marconis, 
and Braithwaite & Co., India. Of these Messrs. Marconis was the only firm 
which supplied goods on credit. The Prime Minister was dissatisfied with 
the state of trade between Afghanistan and Great Britain, and wished to ha\ e 
a British Trade Agent in Kabul. An Indian Trade Agent has now been 
appointed, and is expected to go to Kabul early in 1937®. 

The Oriental Carpet Manufacturers obtained a contract in 1935 for the 
supply of cloth to the army, and in return were to purchase 950 tons of raw 
wool from Afghanistan. The terms of the contract have not proved very 
satisfactory in practice®. 

IS. No. (If in File No. 247-A/36. 

a Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 59, dated 1st May 1936 (A, S. LK, 

a Economic Report for second quarter of 1936, paras, 39-40 (A. S. LX; 246), 

* Para. 1281. 

6 Para. 1301. 

^ Para* 1323. 
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London obtained practically no share of the ‘ Persian lamb * trade in 
1934, but a considerable share in 1935. The Hudson’s Bay Company has 
since made a satisfactory agreement for the development of the trade in 
future^. 

960. The determination of the Afghan Government to keep Afghan 
trade in Afghan hands has had several unfavourable I'eactions on British 
subjects carrying on trade or business in Afghanistan, and on the Indian 
import trade through or from Afghanistan. Examples follow. 

(1) Lorry Drivers. — Indian Lorry Drivers are put to a great deal of 
inconvenience both by the Afghan Government’s rules and by the inter- 
pretations put on these rules by local officials. There seems little doubt 
at present that the Afghan Government would like to keep them off Afghan 
roads altogether^. 

(2) Traders in Persian Lamb. — Three London /-rms trading in Persian 
Lamb made complaint of losses caused to them by tlie creation of a mono- 
poly of the trade in 1934. Their giievances ■were represented by the British 
Legation and were to a great extent remedied by the Afghan Government®. 

(3) Transit of Charas. — In October 1936 the Government of India com- 
plained that consignments of charas (a drug prepared from hemp) on 
their way to Sinkiang from India via Chitral had been detained by the 
Afghan authorities in Wakhan. Enquiries showed that the Afghan 
Government had forbidden the entry of this drug into Afghanistan, probably 
■without realising that Indian trade would be affected by the prohibition. 
As a result of representations made by His Majesty’s Legation, the Af ghan 
Government agreed to allow the passage of charas through Afghanistan 
to India up to the 20th March 1936^. 

(4) Deputation of traders. — The following is taken from the Economic 
lleport for the last quarter of 1935 : — 

“ Early in December a deputation of Indian traders, composed en- 
tirely of Hindus and Sikhs, visited His Majesty’s Legation 
to protest against the attitude of the Afghan Government to- 
wards thepa. They stated that there were only ten Indian 
traders — by which they meant Indians interested in the 
import and export trade and not petty shop-keepers — ^left 
in Afghanistan, and they would probably be evicted as 
soon as their permits to trade, which had been obtained with 
great difficulty and were only vahd for one year, had expired. 
These permits or licenses to trade have to be obtained by Af- 
ghans and foreigners alike and issued on the payment of a 
small fee. In any case as the Afghan Government had 
already prohibited all private dealing in bills of exchange and 
were contemplating the creation of monopolies for the export of 
dry fruit and the import of ■piece-goods there would soon be 
nothing left for them to trade in. They asked that representa- 
tions should be made to the Afghan Government and that the 
Government of India should also be requested to take retalia- 
tory measures. The Prune Minister when approached on the 
subject denied that the Afghan Government had any animus 
against Indian traders as such and promised to enquire into 
their grievances. He had stated on a previous occasion, in 
reply to a complaint that the Afghan monopolist system was 
driving the Indian trader out of the market, that in the 
present economic condition of Afghanistan it was essential 
for her to trade in the best market and to adopt methods which 
would ensure her the best return. He expressed himself only 
too ready to conclude an agreement with the Government of 

i rara. 1204. ’ 

• Vara. 1281 (v). 

• Despatch, from Minister, Kabul, to S'. O., London, No. 107, dated 17th September 1934 (A. S. LIV, 238). 

• End. to Memo, from Counsellor, B. L., Kabul, No. 394, dated 26th January 1936 (Nile No. 676-B’/86, 13), 
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India for the development of the trade of the two countries to 
the best advantage of both. There can, however, be no doubt 
that It is the deliberate policy of the Afghan Government to 
cut out the Indian middlemen (cf. Report for the period ending 
the 30th June, 1935, paragraph 13) and it can hardly be denied 
that this policy should be to their advantage. 

The disabilities of Indian Traders are discussed also in Paragraph 1281 
of this Volume. 

(5) Stoppage of trade with Chitral. — There is a considerable volume of 
trade between Afghanistan and Chitral via the Baroghil and Dorah Passes. 
This includes articles exported from Afghanistan to Chitral and articles pass- 
ing through Afghanistan between Yarkand and Chitral. In 1935 a complaint 
was made from Chitral that the Afghan authorities had to all intents and pur- 
poses put a complete stop to this trade. In reply to representations made 
by the British Legation, Kabul, the Afghan Prime Minister explained that 
it was not his Government’s intention to stop the transit trade at all^, and that 
he had only intended to control, not to stop, the export trade®. He offered 
to make suitable arrangements for the export of such articles as were parti- 
cularly required in OhitraP. The necessary list has been supplied®, and a spe- 
cial request for the addition of polo ponies has been added®. 

The required arrangements had not been made by the time this volume 
was compiled. 

(6) Transit of timber from Chitral.— The transit of Chitral timber by the 
Kunar route has been stopped by the Afghan Government for a number of 
years. This is naturally a matter of some importance to Chitral, which has 
been trying both officially and through private timber contractors to get the 
embargo removed. After the way had been prepared in discussions, B[is 
Majesty’s Minister addressed a personal letter dated 12th June 1936 to the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, asking for facilities for the free transit of Chitral 
timber through Afghanistan^. The Afghan Foreign Minister replied on 
10th August 1936 that his Government agreed to this transit®. 

A Commission to consider the necessary rules of procedure and other 
matters connected with the concession is to meet in Kabul on a convenient 
date®. 

S. Habib, Editor of the Siyasat, Lahore, seemed at one time on the point 
of successful negotiations for the export of Chitral timber through Afghanis- 
tan. The Afghan Government decided in August 1935 that the concession 
previously granted to S. Habib had been personal from King Nadir Shah 
and that they would not renew it*°. 

{Note. — The two problems of the export trade from Afghanistan to Chitral and of transit of Chitral 
timber through Afjgbanistan, have to be kept separate from the question of building a motor road 
towards the Kunar river to connect with the Afghan motor road to Birket. These problems are linked 
closely in the Afghan rnind;^^. 

960-A. Recognition of British documents in Afghan Courts of Law and 

vice versa. — In 1932^® the Afghan Government were asked at the instance of 
the Government of India whether Afghan law permitted the execution of a 
commission for the taking of the evidence of a British subject by a British 
consular authority in Kabul. After some delay they replied^® in the negative 
without giving reasons. In 1935** the question was taken up with the Afghan 

^ Enel, to Kabul despatch No. 10-E, dated 20th January 1936, S. No. 94, E. 676-E/34. 

• End. to No. 8/T from British Legation, Kabul, dated 18th January 1936 (S. No. 10, File 633.F/3dl. 

• No. 8/T, dated 8th February 1936, S. No. 12 ibid. 

• Ibid. 

' S. No. 26. Ibid, 

• S. No. 33. Ibid. 

•> End. I to 8. No. 19, F. No. 632-F/36. 

• End. II to S. No. 19. Ibid. 

• S. No. 39. lUd. 

D. O. No. 8S4.E., from B. L., Kabul, notes page 67 in pile 267/F/35 

Pp. 31-33 of notes p.'41 on File 267/F/35. 

8. No. (25) in File No. 419-F/82, 

S. No. (37). lUd. 

>* N. P. 18 in File No. 83-F/35, . 18 
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Government again on general lines, and they replied^ that it was impossible 
for Afghan Courts to execute letters of request or commission as the Courts 
are regulated entiiely by Mohamedan Law which contains no provision for 
this kind of procedure. In 1937^ it was suggested to His Majesty’s Charge 
d’ Affaires that he should ascertain from the Afghan Government whether 
they were willing to enter into an arrangement for reciprocal service of sum- 
monses or notices as distinct from letters of request or commissions either 
through their Courts or through local executive officials. No reply has 
yet been received. 

3. Matebial Aid. 

961. In 1936 the Afghan Government made through the British Minister 
a request for material aid of a lasting nature, not merely cash, which, 
however welcome, was merely temporary, but something which would 
put Afghanistan on her feet once and for all. The two things which 
they wanted were “ Tree Transit ”, and credits or loans for developing their 
own industries®. The Government of India, though at first reluctant, have- 
conceded the principle of “ free transit ” and details for ])utting it into prac- 
tice are being worked out at the time of writing'*. Credits were not granted®, 
except as mentioned below. 

In February 1935 the Prime Minister expressed his desire to buy 30,000 
rifles with ammunition, and twenty-four aeroirlanes from His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. After somewhat prolonged negotiations it was agreed that His 
Majesty’s Government should sell 30,000 rifle units and 8 aeroplanes, and 
the Government of India 10-J million rounds of ammiinition. Payment 
for the rifles and ammunition would be accepted by instalments®. 

4. Appeals eob. Peotection feom Rtjsstan Aggeesston. 

962. The Limited assurance which His Majesty’s Government gave in 
reply to the Afghan Government’s enquiry about their attitude in the event 
of Soviet aggression on Afghanistan’s Northern Frontier has been mentioned 
in paragraphs 1075-1076. It concluded'with a recommendation that Afghan* 
istan should join the League of Nations. Afghanistan did this, but after 
seeing Abyssinia annexed by Italy in 1936, did not feel so sure of the 
protection which membership could give. The Minister hinted in July 1936 
to the Counsellor, British Legation that he would like some stronger assu- 
rance of help. The British Minister took no notice of the hint, beyond 
reporting it to His Majesty’s Government^. 

The request at the beginning of 1936 for the grant of “ Free Transit ” 
and of export credits was worded as another invitation to His Majesty’s 
Government to co-operate against possible Russian aggression. The recogni- 
tion of this underlying motive was one of the reasons which induced the 
Government of India to agree to “ Free Transit 

Yet another indication of the desire for British co-operation against the 
Russian menace, was an enquiry in the summer of 1935 whether, in the event 
of the Russian Air Service being .granted the formal concession of a route 
to Kabul via, Termez in Summer and Kandahar in winter. His Majesty’s 
Government would take up their option for a similar service from India.® 

Two British Military Intelligence Officers who visited Afghanistan in 
1934 were permitted to tour along the new north road, no doubt partly as a ' 
demonstration to the SovieP°. . 

5. Fbontibb Apeaies. 

962-A. Chitral. — ^There have been no serious disputes since the Bokalim 
settlement of 1932. Minor incidents have been satisfactorily settled by the 
local authorities in accordance with orders received from Kabril. 

i N. P. 4=4 in. PUe No. 83-P./34:. 

» I.6tter No. D3966-P/37. 

• Paoras. 1202-1203. 

♦ Paoras. 1286-1288. 

* Para. 1204. 

• Parae. 1213-1219. 

’ Despatcli from Minister, Kabul, to P. O., London, No. 107, dated 1st August 1936 (A. S. LX, 26*-!). 

» Paras. 1080 and 1286. “6 v . / 

' Para. 1229. 

i® Annual Report for 1934 (A. S. LV, 260), para. 268. 
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963. Bajaur. — ^Nothing of importance has occurred since 1933. 

964. The Mohmand Border. — The Mohmand operations of 1933 are men- 
tioned in Paragraph 913. 

In the Bohai Dag area on the Mobmand border the boundary between 
the two countries has not been finally settled, and a number of tribes on the 
British side of the Durand Line are known loosely as ‘ Afghan Mohmands 
As there was a likelihood of these tribesmen engaging in direct hostilities 
with the British force, the Afghan Government agreed in 1933 that the Gov- 
ernment of India might in emergency take certain forms of direct action 
with or against them without objection on the part- of the Afghan Govern- 
ment. This agreement is known as ‘ The Gentlemen’s Agreement ’, and is 
described in Paragraphs 913 and 1005. 

965. The Mohmand operations of 1935. — There were renewed hostilities 
between the Mohmands and the Government of India in 1935. Their course 
is described in the Annual Report for 1935 as follows : — 

“ Early in August working parties of Mohmands on the Gandao road 
were fired on by certain members of the lower Mohmand tribes 
who were apparently dissatisfied over the distribution of 
contracts for the repair of the road. The incident in itself 
was of small importance but it gave to Badshah Gul I an 
opportunity to assert himself in lower Mohmand country and 
to show the Safis of the Upper Mohmands that he was 
prepared to take some action against Government in return 
for the action they had taken to force the Safis to abstain 
from harbouring outlaws. He came down from Lakarai with 
a following of some fifty Safis. In a few days the lashkar had 
swelled to two thousand, and under the direction of Badshah 
Gul, who stated that he had the support of the Afghan 
Government, and his following of out-laws, began to break up 
and destroy the road. Action was taken by land and air to 
disperse this lashkar, which after some resistance was driven 
back to the Hahakki and Klhapak passes by the end of August. 

Early in September it was decided to advance over the Nahakki 
Pass into the country of the Upper Mohmands and His 
Majesty’s Minister was instructed to inform the Afghan 
Government of this. He was at the same time to emphasise 
that this forward movement was limited in its objective to 
the necessity for meeting the continued defiance of the Upper 
Mohmands and for the protection of the Gandao valley. The 
opportunity was at the same time to be taken to re-affirm 
the agreement of 1933 whereby the Afghan Government 
consented to His Majesty’s Government taking necessary 
measures to defend themselves from attack by the Afghan 
Mohmands of the Bohai Dag across the presumptive border. 

The situation was however not what it had been in 1933. The 
action already taken, and particularly the operations by air 
against the Mohmands, had filtered through to the Eastern 
Province and had reached Kabul. However reasonable and 
indeed humane it may be in fact, there is no doubt that air 
action has a most unfortunate effect on uninstructed public 
opinion. Excitement had from the outset of the operations 
begtm to spread in the Eastern Province, and in spite of the 
rather half-hearted efforts by the local authorities detachments 
of Afghan subjects had moved across to join their fellow 
tribesmen on the Nahakki and Khapak passes. In Kabul 
holy war was already being talked of and the - Government 
was being looked on askance for its apparent indifference to 
the cause of Islam. The Afghan Government, remembering 
perhaps the disastrous effect on public opinion of the Mohmand 
operations of 1933, were in no mood to acquiesce in proposal^ 
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for carrying the war across the presumptive border, and 
attempted to repudiate the agreement of 1933 while at the 
same time affirming their grave apprehension at the proposals 
for an advance over the Nahakki. 

A few days later they published in the semi-official newspaper 
‘ Islah ’ an article of outspoken criticism against the ‘ forward 
movement ’ on the Indian side of the border, which they 
characterised as unnecessary and dangerous. The effect of this 
article was to allay Afghan suspicion against their own 
Government, and to increase local excitement against the 
Government of India. Within a day or two of its piiblication 
the Afghan Government received a copy of the proclamation to 
the Mohmands by His Excellency the Governor of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and impressed by its moderate tones 
and lenient terms, they made every endeavour to allay excite- 
ment among the Shinwaris who were said to be on the point of 
rising, and to persuade Badshah Gul to leave the scene of 
hostilities. Their efforts met with some success but on the 30th 
of September an attack was made by Afghan Mohmands from 
across the presumptive border on the British forces. It was 
indeed fortimate that the action which ensued was immediately 
followed by a request for peace by the Afghan Mohmands. The 
successful negotiations which followed led not only to the 
cancellation of the orders for air action across the presumptive 
border, but also enabled the Prime Minister in Kabul to refuse 
without difficulty a second and more imperative demand by 
the muUahs of Kabul for the proclamation of holy war. 

The terms of peace which included an announcement that the 
road would bo continued and completed over the Nahakki 
pass to Kamalai, and that Government was now free from the 
‘restrictions imposed by the Ghalanai agreement, were accepted 
by the tribes early in (j'ctober and such bodies of tribesmen as still 
remained in the Bohai Dag and on the presumptive border soon 
dispersed. It seems likely that a continuance of hostilities and 
particularly any form of air action across the presumptive 
border would have evoked an outburst of dangerous fanaticism 
in the Eastern and Kabul Provinces, and possibly in the 
• Southern Provinces as well but it was remarkable how very 

quickly conditions returned to normal once hostilities ceased. 

In the course of the peace negotiations a proposal was made that 
advantage should be taken of the presence of the Upper 
Mohmand Jirga to raise the question of the demarcation of the 
Mohmand boundary. It was not pursued, partly on the 
groxmds, that the demarcation of the boxmdary had never been 
mentioned as an objective of the present operations and partly 
because it was obvious that a much increased control, over the 
Afghan Mohmands, particularly in the Bohai Dag, would have 
to be obtained by the A fg h an Government before any question 
of demarcation could be raised. ” 

The conclusion of hostilities in 1935 left unsettled the problem of Bad- 
shah Gul I. The Afghan Foreign Minister had in a rash moment promised to 
prevent his ever returning to the Mohmand border. This promise the Afghan 
Government were unable to fulfil^. 

966. Khyber.— In January 1935 the Afridi Maliks and a number of 

others professmg to be representatives, signed petitions in Peshawar accept- 
mg a project for the construction of a road into Tirah^. 

The agreement was repudiated by a large section of the tribe, known as 
the anti-British or ‘ serishta ’ party, and practically no progress has yet been 
made with the road. In the meantime the ‘ serishta ’ party have been 

^ Parse. 1170-117B. ~ 

' ^ 9®® P* P* Wi^kljr Suxiamar^ No. 4^ dated Peshawar^ 2;|[st cTanuaiy 1935, 
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making constant appeals to the Afghan Government and to local Afghan 
officials to save them from the alleged British intentions. The Afghan Gov- 
ernment have given little, if any, encouragement to the various deputations. 

There have been a few minor incidents in the Khyber area, and an infor- 
mal meeting to discuss them, and if possible to effect a settlement, was 
arranged between the Political Agent, Khyber, and the Head of the Western 
Section of the Afghan Foreign Office in March 1936. 

The discussion included references to unimportant violations of the 
frontier near Torkham by individual officers and men, over which the local 
Afghan authorities seemed to have shown some lack of accommodation.^. 

967. The Kurram. — There have been constant minor incidents on the 
Kurram border, but no major incident since the invasion of the Kurram 
by Afghan lashkars in 1930. Two important Joint Commissions have been 
held in the Kurram, one in August 1933“ and the other in June 1936®. Both 
of these were for the settlement of a large number of outstanding cases. A 
third was appointed in the summer of 1934 for enquiry into one particular 
case, the shooting of a Kurram tribesmen in Kurram Territory by Afghan 
soldiers, but took cognizance also of two or three other cases^. 

The perennial question of theft and smuggling of timber from Afghan 
forests into the Kurram Agency remains unsettled- The Afghans are unable 
to stop it themselves and are not satisfied with the efforts which the British 
authorities make to help them'’. 

968. North WaziTistan. — (i) The principal causes of friction, the anti- 
Nadir agitators who were worlnng in Waziristan, were mostly removed from 
the area by the end of the winter of 1933-34 (Paragraph 916). There has 
been a certain amount of trouble since then over the movements of “ Pak ”, 
the last remaining principal agitator. Much disciplinary action has been taken 
against the Madda Khel tribe on charges of harbouring him and of deceiving 
the British political authorities. In consideration of possible reactions in 
Afghanistan, military action against the tribe has not been taken. The 
Prime Minister was informed both in 1934 and in 1935 of the action intended 
to be taken, and of the reasons for not taking military action, and expressed 
himself satisfied (See Chapter XII, Co-operation). 

(ii) An engagement between Torobo Ghilzais (Afghan subjects) and the 
Toehi Scouts in January 1934, in which casualties occurred on both sides, 
was not allowed to become an international incident. The Afghan Gov- 
ernment were considerably embarrassed by the protests of their subjects, 
but kept their representations to the British Minister within bounds®. 

(iii) In June 1935 the Hassan EJiel tribe became on bad terms with the 
Government of India, were subjected to blockade and other forms of punish- 
ment, and large numbers of them migrated to Afghanistan. There they made 
an unmitigated nuisance of themselves, and the Afghan Government had half 
a mind to transport them to Kataghan if they did not soon make terms with 
the Government of India. The Prime Minister, with the concuirence of the 
Government of India, sent for some of their leading maliks and told them so. 
They have since returned to their own country and accepted the orders of set- 
tlement passed on their case in the autumn of 1936^. It remains to be seen 
whether or not they will abide by their undertakings. 

“ In February 1934 minor raids by Wazirs from the Indian side of the line 
across the Khost border led to representations by the Afghan Government, 
who were eventually informed that the case would be heard by the British 
authorities at Miranshah if the complainants came there to prosecute. The 
Afghan Government’s reply was that, in view of the propaganda to which the 
Ghilzai case had given rise, they coxdd not accept this proposal, but must ask 
for a joint Commission, which would, in the eyes of their people, ensure the ade- 
quate representation of Afghan interests^.” The Commission has not yet met. 

1 A. S. LV, 67 and 82. 

* Ptiras. 1126-1128. 

» Paras. 1129-1130. 

4 j 097# 

® Annual Report for 1936, para. 265, c/. Kabul letter Ko. 352/11, dated 10th July 1928 (A. S, XXIV, 
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969. South Waziristan. — The centre of international interest in South 
Waziristan has been ‘ Brigadier ’ Abdulla Jan, a British tribesman who drew 
Afghan allowances and held Afghan military rank as a reward for his services 
during the Rebellion. Military and aerial action had to be taken against 
him by the Government of India in 1936, as a result of which he fled to Afghan- 
istan.” He was taken by the Faqir of Shewa, a holy man of the Tochi Agency, 
to Kabul, but there, instead of being treated as an absconding criminal and 
deported to the North, he was at fiist treated as having arrived ‘ on safe 
conduct’ and the Afghan Government seemed inclined to negotiate through 
diplomatic channels on his behalf. The Government of India were disinclined 
to accept this plea, and at the moment of writing it looks as if Abdulla Jan 
is to be permanently detained in Afghanistanh 

In June 1935 Base Gul, a British tribesman but an Afghan Khassadar, 
murdered a clerk in Wana Camp and fled to the x\fghan side of the border. 
Requests for his arrest were made, in accordance with the usual practice 
to the Afghan Government. 

He has since been sometimes on one side of the border and sometimes 
on the other, and has not yet been arrested by either Government^. 

970. The Baluchistan Border.- -Accumulated cases were referred to a 
joint Commission in 1936, the findings and recommendations of which had 
not been ratified by the time of the compilation of this volume®. 

The most serious case was an attack by a gang of British outlaws and 
Afghan subjects, led by Pale, a Khosti Kibzai outlaw, on the mail lorrv on 
27th April 1935^ 

D. FOREIGN RELATIONS— II. OTHER COUNTRIES. 

' 971. Turkey. — Relations between Turkey and Afghanistan became more 

cordial than they had been during King Nadir Shah’s reign, and Afghanistan’s 
entry into the League of Nations was made under Turkish auspices. “ The 
natural causes of the rapprochement were to be found in the sympathy inevit- 
ably existing between two Oriental Governments which were engaged simul- 
taneously though with very different degrees of success, in the pursuit of the 
nationalist ideal, the turcophile tendencies of the Afghan Foreign Minister, 
and the charming and courteous personality of the new Turkish Ambassador, 
Memduh Shevket, who presented his credentials in February 1934. Closer 
relations with Turkey were also deliberately sought by the A fg h a n Govern- 
ment, not merely with a view to securing a favourable award in the arbitra- 
tion proceedings on the Persian frontier, but also as a means of permanent 
insurance against possible future aggression on the part of Persia in the 
direction of Herat ”®. On the other hand the Turks gained little ground 
in popular estimation, and the arbitration award, when it was finally published 
in 1936 seemed to the impartial reader to favour Persia rather than 
Afghanistan.® 

972. Russia. — The exchange of diplomatic representatives between 
Afghanistan and Japan was regarded by the Soviet authorities as a sign of 
the failure of ‘ their policy of sabre rattling and bluster Their activities 
from that time onwards were confined almost entirely to a steady effort to 
captrue Afghan markets and to secure as large a share as possible of Afgha.-n 
exports. . The situation at the end of 1935 was described in the Annual 
Report as follows® : — 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics continue to increase 
their trade with Afghanistan, and were the Government hot 
determiaed to prevent it, their economic penetration of the 
country would no doubt soon be complete. They give every 
facility for trade and it is estimated that the export of Afghan 

1 Paras. 1176-1180. 

» Para. 1167. 

» Para. 1131. 

« Para. 1116. 

* Annual Report for 1934 (A. S. LV, 260), para. 209. 

» A* S. LIX, 106A and 226, para. 229. 

^ Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 104, dated 8th September 1934 (A R LTV 21 

* S, No. 1, F. No. 290-F/36, para. 51. v . - 
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raw material to their territories has increased six -fold during 
the last few years. They buy Persian iamb, wool and cotton, 
for which they give good prices and pay promptly, usually 
partly in cash and partly in kind, and sell sugar and petrol 
under agreements, to which reference has already been made. 
It is reported that at their frontier stations on the Oxus large 
notices are displayed giving the daily rates of Russian and 
Afghan goods as assessed for purposes of barter. The bazaars 
particularly in the north are full of their piece-goods and 
other manufactured articles. The Government in order to 
maintain their economic independence continue to draw a con- 
siderable portion of their petJ’ol requirements from India, 
though at a loss to themselves, and it is perhaps for the same 
reason that Java sugar is still purchased in considerable quan- 
tities. It may also be surmised tba,t it is from the same motive 
that the Government allow the flow of cheap goods from Japan 
into Afghanistan to continue unchecked, although up to the 
present the former country appears to have taken nothing in 
return. Were India able to supply equally cheap goods they 
would probably be preferred to the Japanese ones. ” 

973. The Prime Minister, however, showed himself determined to resist 
at all costs the political penetration which the Soviet authorities intended 
to go hand in hand with their economic penetration. Their efforts to obtain 
a new Commercial Treaty, an extension of the existing air-service to Herat 
and Mazar-i-Sharif, a recognition in more regular form of their right to fly 
over Northern Afghanistan and other concessions all met with rebuffs. 

974. M. Stark’s spring visits to Jalalabad became quite an annual in- 
cident. On each occasion an informal oral protest was made to the Afghan 
Government by the British Minister,^ and a more heated and personal 
protest by M. Stark himself against the closeness of the supervision to which 
he was subjected^. Early in 1936 M. Stark hinted that he would like to visit 
India. The Government of India did not at all like the prospect, but felt 
that as he was the Ambassador ofanominally friendly power they could not 
refuse him admission®. The visit did not materialise. 

(M. Stark has now left Kabul and been replaced by M. Skwirsky, who 
has also hinted that he wishes to visit India.) 

975. In the course of his tour to Europe in 1936 Sardar Eaiz Mohammad 
visited Moscow and Leningrad as a guest of the Soviet Government. He 
took care to visit the British Ambassador at Moscow, to whom he gave an 
amusing account of his impi’essions*. During his visit to Moscow he signed 
a Protocol providing for the renewal for another ten years of the Neutrality 
and Non-Aggression Pact which had been concluded between the two coun- 
tries in 1931® (Paragraph 920). 

976. The Russian Government have not abandoned their interest in 
locusts. Mention has been made elsewhere of the suspected activities of 
Russian locust experts in Afghanistan®. 

In May 1935 a Locust Agreement was signed between the two countries. 
One of its provisions is for tlie employment of Soviet exjserts in Afghan 
Territory in certain necessities. It is to remain in force for three 
years^- official report of the Afghan Government dated 15th January 1936 

was to the effect that locusts had completely disappeared from Afghanistan®. ‘ 

977. Russian Economic Penetration. — ^Russia managed to buy almost the 
whole of the ‘ Persian lamb ’ exports for 1934, negotiations with British firms 
in London having fallen through. London, however, obtained a bigger share 
of the trade the following year, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, London, 
seems likely to do a good deal "of business in future. 

^ Tele, from I. O., London, No. 782, dated 9tli March 1935 (A. S. LV, 300). 

• Tele, from C. d’A. Kabul, No. 278, dated 18th March 1936 (A. S. LVI, 39). 

® Tele, to I. O., London, No. 369, dated 9th February 1935 (A. S. LV, 212). 

^ A.S. LK, 60 and 99. 

® Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O,, London, No. 70, dated 21st May 1936 (A. S. LX, 116)* 

• Para. 925*A. 

^ Despatch from Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No. 51, dated 16th April 1936 (A. S. LX, 10). 

• Despatch fodm Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No. 16, dated 31st January 3 936 (A* S- LIX, 1 46)„ 
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Penetration of the northern markets by Russian goods has proceeded 
apaue, and these goods have owing to their cheapness reached the southern 
markets of Jalalabad, Kabul and Kandahar, where however they have found 
themselves in competition with Japanese goods of similar type. 

The U. S. S. R. have tried continuously to get the Afghan G-overnment 
to enter into a Commercial Treaty with them. 

A copy of the Trade Agreement concluded in May 1936 between the 
Russian Company known as the Afghan Soov Toorak and the Ashami Com- 
pany, both of which are in reality state controlled, is to be found as an enclo- 
sure to S. No. 133, Afghan Series LXI. It is for a period of three years and 
provides for the exchange of wool, cotton and raw opium from Afghanistan 
against cotton textiles, loaf sugar, petrol, kerosene oil and other commodities 
from Russia to the total value of 10 million dollars. 

978. Persia. — Relations between Afghanistan and Persia were outwardly 
friendlyS but there were three major causes of friction over which feelings 
were far from good. These were the Helmand irrigation dispute, which had 
been pending for years, the question of the demarcation of the frontier near 
Musabad, and the “ Zorabad ” incident. The Helmand irrigation dispute 
remained unsettled at the close of the period. The demarcation of the Fron- 
tier near Musabad was referred under Article 10 of the Perso-Afghan Treaty 
of 1921 to the arbitration of the Turkish Government. The arbitration award 
was published in May 1935. It was coldly received by the Afghan Press 
and seems to have been, if anything, slightly in favour of Persia, or Tran, 
as the country had by that time become officially named‘s. The “ Zorabad ” 
incident had been announced from Persia as an unprovoked attack by Afghan 
tribesmen supported by regular troops on the Persian frontier village of “ Zora- 
bad ”. The Kabul newspaper “ Islah ” had strongly denied the accusations®. 
A Commission of Enquiry met on the frontier early in January 1935. The 
members were on the Afghan side the Minister of Justice and the Ambassador 
at Tehran, and on the side of Iran the Minister of the Interior and the Ambas- 
sador at Kabul. Its findings supported the Islah’s version of the incident. 
The Iranian Ambassador concerned was immediately recalled, ostensibly 
on the grounds of ill-health, and there is little doubt that his Govemmerit 
were displeased with him. 

979. Japan. — The new Japanese Minister and his staff arrived in Kabul 
in November 1935. The staff have busied themselves in trade matters, spar- 
ing no pains to promote Japanese trade in Afghanistan. At the same time 
the Japanese Minister’s conversations with Colonel Fraser-Tytler have left 
little doubt on the latter’s mind that “ though the promotion of Japanese 
trade in Afghanistan might be an important consideration for economic 
reasons, more important in his eyes was its value as a counter to the Soviet 
economic penetration of the country, and that he hoped for the assistance of 
the Government of India in his efforts to develop it for this purpose.^” 

980. Germany. — Said Kamal, who had murdered the Afgha.n Minister 
in Berlin on 6th June 1933, was not executed until January 1935. Partly 
on account of this delay, and partly because the Prime Minister regarded 
Germany as anti-monarchical, German stock in Afghanistan was low through- 
out 1934. In 1935 and 1936 relations improved. Afghanistan has made 
heavy purchases of war material and industrial machinery since the German 
Government created an export credit of 6| million marks in her favour in 1935. 
This was in spite of the fact that the credit of 6 miUion marks granted to 
King AmanuUah’s Government had not yet been fully liquidated®. 

981. United States of America. -The United States’ Minister at Tehran 
visited Kabul, to which Court he is also accredited, in April and May 1935. 
He told the British Minister that the United States of America, although 
having no political interests in the country, had decided that it was time to 

^ A. S. LV, 260, paras. 321 and 326 and A. S. LIX, 226, paras. 300 and 301. 

* Amxual Report for 1935, para. 299 (A. S. LIX, 226). 

* Annual Report for 1934, para. 325 (A. S. LV, 260), 

* Annual Report for 1935, End. to Kabul Despatch Xo. 31, dated 7th March 1936 (A. S, LIX, 226) para. 


« Rara. 1319^ 
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recognise Afghanistan by the despatch of a formal mission which would draw 
up a convention of mutual recognition and friendship. His own visit was a 
visit of goodwill and enquiry^ The conclusion of a treaty of friendship be- 
tween the United States and Afghanistan was announced in March 1936. 
The treaty was signed in London and was little more than formal. It is 
provisional and only in force for two years as an experimental measure, a 
precaution on which the American Government insisted^. 

During 1936 Mr. Hart, representative of the Inland Development 
Company of America carried out protracted negotiations with the Afghan 
Government for an oil concession to cover prospecting for oil throughout 
Afghanistan. Negotiations were not completed at the end of the period under 
review. 

The Afghan Government announced in April 1936 that the AmeTicaii 
Consul-General, Consuls and Vice-Consul in India had been appointed as 
Consul-General, Consuls and Vice-Consul respectively at Kabul®. 

E. POLICY OE HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT OE INDIA TOWARDS AEGHANISTAN. 

982. Material Aid. — ^No further present on a large scale has been made 
by the Government of India to Afghanistan since the gifts of rifles and grant 
of long-term loans to King Nadir Shah’s Government. Eacilities have how- 
ever been granted for the Afghan Government to buy rifles and ammunition 
against payment by instalments®, and similar facilities are likely to be given 
in the matter of aeroplanes®. Other forms of material help include the des- 
patch of anti- cholera vaccine and anti-rabic serum to Kabul, an offer to 
train ten pilots and mechanics for the Afghan Air Eorce, present of a sam]>le 
machine-gun, loan of the services of technical experts, etc., etc.’^ 

983. Courtesies. — The latest rules for courtesies and facilities to be 
accorded to distinguished Afghan personages passing through India are con- 
tained in Memorandum No. E. 22/E/36, dated Simla, 30th July 1936®, which 
is as follows : — 

Courtesies and facilities to he accorded to distinguished Afghan personages 
transiting India. — The Government of India have had under consideration 
the question of revising the existing orders regarding the grant of courtesies 
and facilities to distinguished Afghan personages in transit of India. They 
have decided that, in consequence of changed conditions, the existing orders 
which are contained in the memoranda noted below, are inadequate in cer- 
tain respects and that in future the procedure indicated in the following 
paragraphs should be followed : — 

1. Memorandum® from the Government of India in the Eoreign and 

Political Department to certain Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations, No. F, 379-P/31, dated the 27th July 1931. 

2. Memorandum® from the Government of India in the Eoreign and 

Political Department to certain Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations, No. E. 379-E./31, dated the 3rd November 1932. 

2. Afghan personages in transit of India on their way to and from Afghan- 
istan may be divided into the following classes : — 

(A) Brothers of the late King Nadir Shah ; 

(B) The Afghan Mioister accredited to London on his way to or from 

his post and whether travelling on duty or not, the Minister 
of Court and the Eoreign Minister, travelling on duty ; 

^ rejpatch from Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No. 61, dated 24th March 1936 (A. S. LVI, 293). 

® Despatch from Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No. 88, dated 29th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 216). 

* Despatch from Minister, Kabul to F. O., London, No. 72, dated 23rd May 19S6 (A. S. LX, 119). 

* Para, 890, 

« Para. 1213fif. 

* Paras. 1223.1226. 

Para. 1200, see also Cti. XVI. 

« A. S. LX, 220. 

» In File No. 379:F.y31. 
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(C) Afghan Ministers accredited to foreign Governments on their way 

to or from their posts and all members of the Afghan Cabinet 
other than those already mentioned, travelling on duty ; and 

(D) Other Afghan notables. 

3. The Courtesies to be accorded are indicated below — 

Glass {A ) — 

(i) Provision of free railway accommodation (one reserved saloon or 

two compartments, not special train), 

(ii) free conveyance by road, 

(iii) free hotel accommodation, 

(iv) being met on arrival and, 

(v) “ ahwal pursi ” by such officer as the local Government may con- 

sider suitable. 

Glass (B ) — 

All the courtesies and facilities of class (A) except that as regards 
railway accommodation they need only be provided with a 
single reserved compartment. 

Glass (G)— 

They should be met on arrival by an olBficer or official of suitable status, 
who should in general be of lower rank than those selected for 
similar duty with classes (A) and (B). 

Glass (jD) — 

It has been usual to accord them only such consideration in respect of 
their luggage at seaports as the Customs authorities may be pre- 
pared to give to other distinguished foreigners, for which of 
course the separate orders of the Government of India are neces- 
sary in each case. They have also usually been met on arrival 
by a subordinate official and afforded other reasonable assist- 
ance on their journey. The continuance of this practice is 
regarded by the Government of India as desirable. 

4. All Afghan Heads of Missions and Afghan diplomats other than Heads 
of Missions in transit through India are allowed the privilege of having their 
baggage passed through the Customs free of duty and without examination, 
the privilege being limited to journeys undertaken on duty, except in the case 
of the Afghan Minister accredited to London, who is entitled to the privilege 
irrespective of whether he is travelling on duty or not. Afghan Heads of 
Missions are also exempted from the necessity of signing baggage declarations 
but such declarations should be obtained from Afghan diplomats other than 
Heads of Missions. 

5. The grant of these courtesies and facilities is of course dependent on the 
receipt by the Local Government concerned of reasonable notice of the pros- 
pective arrival of the individual to whom it is intended that they should be 
accorded. This the Government of India will endeavour to arrange through 
His Majesty’s Government or Hie Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, as the case may 
be ”. 

983- A. Cultural Propaganda. — ^In 1930^ the London Foreign Office ad- 
dressed all His Majesty’s representatives abroad on the subject of cultural 
propaganda. Sir Richard Maconachie replied at the time to the effect that 
he did not think conditions in Afghanistan were favourable for such pro- 
paganda. In 1935 however, the Afghan Minister of Education himself 
suggested* that presentations of books by His Majesty’s Government to de- 
partmental and school libraries would be welcomed. Colonel Fraser-Tytler 
recommended that gifts of books should be made to the Habibia College 
in which Enghsh is the medium of instruction, by both His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India. The Government of India sanctioned 

^ Note page 2 in F. No. 533-G/35* 

^ Note page 2 ibid* 
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the expenditure of Rs. 600^ for this j)urpose while His Majesty’s Government 
approached the British Council who agreed to make a grant of £60® for the 
year 1936-37 ; Colonel Fraser Tytler also suggested that the British Council 
should grant a. few scholarships to Afghan students to enable them to study 
in England, but this proposal was rejected for want of funds®. In framing 
proposals for cultural propaganda in Afghanistan, regard has always been 
had to the fact that whatever the Afghans accept from us they may also be 
compelled to accept from the Russians. 

BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARDS RUSSIAN COMMERCIAL 

PENETRATION. 

984. Grrant of “ Free Transit ” facilities. — It has in recent years 
become clear to the Soviet authorities that they have little hope of 
diplomatic success while the present regime remains firm in Afghanistan 
and they have turned their attentions instead to commercial penetration*. 
Their endeavours, as the Afghan Prime Minister sees them, are by purchasing 
the bulk of Afghan products, such as ‘ Persian lamb ’, cotton and wool, to 
achieve control of the whole of Afghan foreign trade, and through such con- 
trol to effect by an easy development either political predominance in the 
present Kingdom or else the overthrow of that Kingdom, to be followed by 
the institution of an Afghan republic which could be absorbed into the Soviet 
Union. The door to India would then be open®. 

985. The present Afghan Government are as anxious as any one else to 
avoid the establishment of Russian influence in Afghanistan®. Their com- 
mercial policy, working through the Ashamiand other state controlled com- 
panies, is designed to make the greatest possible use to themselves of Russia’s 
anxiety to trade with them, bub at the same time to maintain and encourage 
trade relations with other countries to an extent which will euvsure that they 
shall never become solely, or even mainly, dependent on Russia for their 
foreign trade®. For this reason, as well as for others, they have sought the 
help of His Majesty’s Government both for their export trade and for build- 
ing up their home industries. The help for which they have asked has 
been particularly 

(i) The grant of credits for bringing machineiy and certain raw ma- 

terials. 

(ii) Loans or credits to help establish industries in Afghanistan. 

(iii) ‘‘ Free transit ” of imports through India®. 

986. The Government of India and His Majesty’s Government have not 
yet proved willing to take the financial risks involved in (i) and (ii) but have 
accepted the principle of “ Free Transit ”. Their reactions to these requests 
are discussed in Chapter XXII, Trade Questions. For the purpose of this 
paragraph the important point to note is that the Government of India were 
influenced in agreeing to “ free transit ” by the considerations that the main- 
tenance of the present regime in Afghanistan was of great importance to 

India -.as a defence against the major danger involved by the 

closer approach of the Soviet Frontier to the Indian Frontier®, and that if 
there were no Government in Afghanistan ‘ the Soviet would take the oppor- 
tunity of absorbing politically and commercially the Northern Provinces 
of Afghanistan’ 

987. Another method by which it has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment of India might encourage trade between India and Afghanistan is 

1 Nota page 19 in File No, 633-G./35, 

* Kote page 70 

« Note page 72 ibid. 

* Para. 972. 

s S. No. 82, File 575-F/34, End. II. 

« Para. 950. 

’ Para, 1265. 

« Paras. 1202, 1203 and 1284. 

* Order-m-Ooimcil, dated 20th March 1935. 

Note by F* S., dated 19th 1^35, Not© page 20, File 575.F./34* 
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the oflfering of concession rates by the railways on certain classes of trade 
goods going from India to Afghanistan^. This suggestion has so far been 
adopted only in the case of petrol. 

988. The export duty levied at Indian ports on ‘ Persian lamb ’ was 
removed in the spring of 1934^ with a view to encouraging the trade in the 
direction of London rather than Russia. 

989. Proposed Indo- Afghan Air Service.— The possibility of starting 
an Indo-Afghan Air Service from Delhi-Lahore-Peshawar to Kabul has again 
been under considera tion — this time at the suggestion of the Afghan Govern- 
ment. The question is for the moment in abeyance®. 

989A. Observance of Article XI of the Treaty. — The Government of India 
have continued to be scrupulous over the observance of Article XI of the 
Treaty and have communicated to the Afghan Government any projected 
movements which might possibly have been considered to come under it^. 
Any actual reference to Article XI is, however, carefully avoided in the 
making of these communications®. 

CONTROL OF PROPAGANDA HOSTILE TO AFGHAN GOVERNMENT. 

990{i). Control of the Press and other forms of hostile propaganda during 
King Nadir Shah's reign is mentioned in Paragrajih 906. The arrest and 
removal from the Frontier of Ghaus-ud-Din, and Abdul Hakim are discussed 
in Paragraphs 816 and 1150, and the restrictions placed on Ahmad Ratib in 
Paragraph 1150. In May 1934 the Afghan Government complained that 
Pir Bakhsh, Abdur Rab Nishtar and Hakim Abdul Jalil, well-known agita- 
tors of Peshawar had in a public meeting ‘ uttered unbecoming words 
concerning the present Government of Afghanistan, its religious leaders 
and officials ’®. They were told in reply that the sjieeches had not been quite 
as they had been led to believe, and had not referred either to the present 
Government of Afghanistan or to its religious leaders or officials. The Gov- 
ernment of India made the following additional remarks to the British Minis- 
ter :■ — 

“ As His Majesty’s Minister is no doubt aware legal proceedings 
against Pir .Bakhsh or others of his kind for pro-Amanullah 
activities present considerable difficulties. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Act cannot be employed unless a very limited class of 
persons is publicly defamed and the only practical method of 
preventing such undesirable activities would appear to be the 
use of Regulation III of 1818. To use this weapon against 
advanced leaders of the Peshawar intelligentsia for participa- 
tion in intrigue or propaganda against the Afghan Govern- 
ment might for obvious reasons defeat its own object. It is 
therefore extremely unlikely that Pir .Bakhsh or others will for 
practical purposes expose themselves to legal proceedings 

(ii) “ Pak ”, North Waziristan. — As mentioned in paragraph 916 “ Pak ” 
one of the anti-Nadir or pro-Amanullah, or otherwise generally troublesome, 
agitators of the Tochi-Khost border remained at large at the end 
of 1933. He was living sometimes on one side of the border and sometimes 
on the other, and the Government of India, were satisfied that he was 
frequently in Madda Khel country. To put a final stop to the anti- Afghan 
agitation of which he seemed to be the centre, the Government of India 
proposed going to the length of moving troops into Madda Khel country and 
building a road which would enable them to deal promptly with the tribe 
in future, should there be any necessity to do so®. The Afghan Prime Minister 

* Memo, from Minister, Kabul, No. D. 3638-F./33, dated 23rd September 1933, cf. (A. S. £»., 264). 

* Tele, from Minister. Kabul, No. 60, dated 23rd April 1934 (A, S. LIII, 78). 

» Paras. 1229-1235. 

* e a., tele, to Kabul No. 36, dated 7th. March 1935 (A. S. LV, 286). 

s (7/ ‘Y. O, tele. No. 74, dated 22nd August 1935 (A. S. LVII, 231). 

* Memo, from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. BBS/XV, dated 16th May 1934 (A- S. LIII, 167). 

’ Memo, to Counsellor, B. L. K., No. D. 3225-F./34, dated 21st June 1934 (A. S. LIII, 270). 

» Tele- to I. O., Loudon, No, 268, dated ^th February 1934 (A. S. LII, 118), 
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pressed strongly for something to be done to relieve the situation, but did 
not think that any such military action or occupation was necessary and was 
not at all keen to have it carried out in the name of support to Afghanistan’ . 
‘ Since the paramount consideration at the moment was the stability of the 
Afghan Government and to avoid giving any opportunity for further propa- 
ganda against them the Government of India decided to resort in the 
first place to political pressure only and to defer taking military action till 
the last resort. The Afghan Government were satisfied with this®. The 
Madda Khel jirga was summoned and security rifles and hostages were 
taken from them in March 1934 for their future good behaviour in the 
matter of “ Pak By the middle of the summer the Government of India 
were satisfied that the tribe had been fulfilling its obligations, and proposed 
strengthening their hands by the release of the hostages ; the security rifles 
would be retained. After some discussion the hostages were released. 

In the spring of 1935 the Resident again reported that certain members 
of the Madda Khel tribe had given shelter to Pak within the last six months, 
and the proposal for sending troops into Madda Khel country and building a 
road and posts had again to be considered*. For reasons similar to those 
which influenced them in 1934, the Government of India again decided against 
taking military action. They took the opportunity, however, of telling the 
Afghan Government that they were quite able and willing to do so, and 
would reconsider the matter if the Afghan Government so desired®. The 
Afghan Government did not so desire. 

During 1935, although “ Pak ” was not rounded up, his activities seemed 
to be diminishing and he began to lose importance*. 

(iii) Watch kept on Ex-King AmanuUah. — The Government of India 
have continued bo keep themselves informed of ea:-King Amanuliah’s move- 
ments and to pass on to the Afghan Government such information as they 
consider sufficiently important. The ex-King went on ‘ Haj ’ again in 1935. 
His Majesty’s Minister, Jeddah, kept the Foreign Office, London, His 
Majesty’s Minister, Kabul and the Government of India fully informed of all 
that went on'’. 


PROTECTION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

991. Wages due from Kis^ Amanullah’s Government. — (i) After nearly 
six years of representation on the part by His Majesty’s Legation, pay- 
ment of Rs. 7,14,341 Afghani, Rs. 481-7-0 Indian, and £50 sterling was 
made in March 1934 by the Afghan Government on account of claims for 
arrears of salary due to British subjects from the time of King AmanuUah®. 
This sum did not represent full payment of the claims. 

(ii) Three firms trading in Persian lamb made complaint of losses caused 
to them by the creation of a monopoly of the trade in 1934. Their grievances 
were represented by the British Legation and were to a certain extent 
remedied by the Afghan Government®. 

(iii) Other important ways in which His Majesty’s Legation were able 
to look after the interests of individual British subjects during the period 
are mentioned in the Annual Reports for 1934 (Paragraphs 308-313) and 
1935 (Paragraphs 280-286). Lorry drivers and sufferers from the new visa 
rules were the principal classes requiring help. 

^ Tele, from Minister, Kaliul to T". O., London, No, 27, dated 18th February 1934 {A. S. LJI, 3 69). 

* Tele, to Norwef, No. 427, dated 23rd February 1934 (A. S. LII, 199). 

a Tele, from Minister, Kabul, to F. O,, London, No. 32, dated 25th February 1934 (A. S. LII, 206). 

^ Memo, from N. W. F. P., No. 56-P. S./901(l)-P. S., Vol. X, dated 30th January 1935 (A. S. LV, 176). 

» Memo, to C. d*A., Kabul, No. F. 495-P./34, dated 6th March 1936 (A. S. LV, 277). 

« Annual Report for 1935, para. 269 (A. S. LlX, 226). 

’ e-gr., Despatch from Minister, Jeddah, to F. O., London, No. 99 (810/368/24), dated 29th March 1936 
(Enel, to A. S. LVI, 177). 

® Annual Report for 1934, para. 280 (A, S. LV, 260). 

® Despatch from Minister, Kabul, to F. O., London, No, J07, dated 17th September 1934 (A. S.LIV, 
238). 
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(iv) The conditions in Afghan jails are very bad. The accommodation 
is believed to be extremely poor, the food limited, and the sanitation exe- 
crable. A number of British subjects detained for trifling offences, such as 
being without passports, have been confined for long periods, and several of 
them have died. For instance, in 1935 out of 11 British subjects arrested and 
confined^ in Jalalabad 3 died either while in jail eras a result of privations 
suffered there. On this occasion a protest^ was made to the Afghan Govern- 
ment. One result of this state of affairs is that it has been considered unwise 
to insist too strictly on adequate notice being given in the case of deportations 
of British Indian subjects to India, as the postponement of a man’s deporta- 
tion may amount to a death sentence. Further, whenever news is received 
in His Majesty’s Legation or one of the Consulates that a British Indian 
subject is in jail, enquiries are at once made’* regarding the reasons of his arrest 
and if his offence is of a petty nature the Afghan Government are pressed at 
frequent intervals to arrange for his release or deportation. 

992. Imposition of Customs Eegime by Government of India. — “ On 
the 15th September 1934 the Afghan Government were officially informed 
of the decision to impose a customs regime on the following classes of goods 
entering India by land, saccharine, cigars, cigarettes, manufactured tobacco, 
matches, splints, and veneers, silk and artificial silk goods, silver bullion and 
sheets. 

The reasons for this decision were extraneous to trade with Afghanistan 
on which it seems lilcely to have little effect.”* 

993. Prohibition of Re-import of goods on which rebate of Customs duty 
has been allowed. — One of the problen^ raised by the present system of 
granting rebate of customs duty, which is likely to be accentuated after the 
introduction of “ Free Transit ”, is the problem ijresented by the re- 
import into British India of goods on which a rebate has been paid. As 
a result of recommendations made by the Kind Trade Delegation which 
visited Kabul in 1934, the Government of India issued the following 
two notifications prohibiting the bringing of snch goods by land from Afghan- 
istan into British India. 


NOTmCATION BY THE GoVEENMEHT OB INDIA, FINANCE DeBAETMENO' 
(Central Revenues), No. 50-Customs, dated Simla, the 7th July 
1934. 

“ In exercise of the powers conferred by section 19 of the Sea Customs 
Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), the Governor General in Council is pleased to pro- 
hibit the bringing by land from Afghanistan into British India of any goods 
on which a rebate of customs duty has previously been paid. 


Nototcation by tee Government oe India, Finance Department 
(Central Revenues), No. 51-Customs, dated Simla, the 7tk July 
1934. 

In exercise of the power conferred by section 6 of the Sea Customs 
Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), as in fope in British India and as locally applied, 
the Governor General in Council is pleased to appoint the following officers, 
to be officers of Customs and to exercise the powers conferred and to perform 
the duties imposed by the said Act on such officers, namely : — 

The Frontier Customs Officer, Chaman. 

The Border Examiner at Chaman. 

The Frontier Customs Officer, Peshawar. 

S. No. (42) in Pile No. 713-F./32. 

* S. No. (48) iUd. 

« Vide, enoL to S. No. (3) in F. No. 31-F./35. 

^ Economic Report for 15th June to 16th October 1934 (A. S. lilV, 288). 

f A. S, LIV'. S. No. 28. 
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The Border Examiner at Landikotal. 

The Frontier Customs Officer, Thai. 

The Border Examiner, Parachinar 

Instructions for working the notification are in Afghan Series, Part 
LIV, Serial No. 50. 

Motor vehicles used for the transport of passengers from Afghanistan 
to Tnrlia, were excluded from the province of the notification. 

994. Transit o£ Afghan Opium. — The circumstances in which the Govern- 
ment of India allowed export of opium from Afghanistan through India during 
Bang Nadir Shah’s reign are mentioned in Paragraph 938. The question 
was considered again in June 1935 when it seemed possible that Afghanistan 
might be developing a trade in opium destined not for Kwantung, to which 
it was addressed, but for Manchuria. To permit transit of opium destined 
for Manchuria would be contrar;/ to the Government of India’s international 
obhgations^. After considering arguments advanced by His Majesty’s Minis- 
ter, Kabul, the Government of India saw no necessity to bring odium on them- 
selves by taking up responsibilities which really belonged to the League of 
Nations®. It was eventually decided by His Majesty’s Government that the 
arguments in favour of permitting transit were decisive, that there was no 
necessity to ask the League of Nations for a decision, and that the Govern- 
ment of India ought to continue to honour import certificates issued by the 
appropriate authority in the Kwantung Leased Territory.* 

Recent information shows that the cultivation of the poppy in Afghanis- 
tan is on the increase. Consignments of opium from Afghanistan are taken 
by Germany, England and Japan. Permits for their transit are granted on 
receipt of the prescribed certificates,® and information of any large transac- 
tion is usually given to the League of Nations.® 

996. Exchange of Meteorological Observations. — In November 1936 
the India Meteorological Dej)artment, in the hope of improving the fore- 
casting of weather over Northern India, suggested that the Afghan Govern- 
ment might institute meteorological observatojies in their own country, 
between which and India meteoiological observations would be exchanged^. 
His Majesty’s Minister has mentioned the matter to the Afghan Government, 
who have to consider the cost before coming to any decision®. 

996. Attitude towards development of roads in the neighbourhood of the 
joint Frontier. — The Government of India has on occasion had its attention 
drawn to the proposed construction by the Afghan Government of roads in 
the neighbourhood of the Durand Line in the more remote portions of the 
common frontier. The Afghan Government seemed at one time to be con- 
templating building a road in the Southern Province up to Musa Nikka. 
The Government of India lost no time in pointing out that Musa Nikka was 
on the British side of the Line : they were ready to welcome the construction 
of the road in Afghan limits up to the Durand Line, but could in no circum- 
stances agree to its construction by the Afghan Government on the Indiap 
side of the line.® 

Similarly in 1935 when the Afghan Government talked of making a road 
to Birkot on the Kunar, oii the Chitral border, and seemed to hope that the 
Government of India would construct a road to link up with it on the 
side of the line’^®. His Excellency the Governor of the North-West Frontier 

1 (A. S. LIV, S. No. 29.) 

* A. S. LIV, 76 and 181. 

» Express letter to I. O,, London, No. F. 442-F./34, dated SOtli September 1935 (A, S. LVIII, 149). 

* Letter from I. O., London, No. P. Z. 1789/36, dated, March 1936 (A. S- LIX, 272). 

6 C/. Para. 938. 

* Cf, No. F. 1-F./36 of 16th January 1936, S. No. 6 on file. 

^ Memo, to Minister, Kabul, No. D. 4345-F./36, dated 6th November 1936 (A. S. LXI, 170A). 

* Express letter No. 294, dated 11th December 1936 from Minister, Kabul. 

* Memo, to Minister, Kabul, No. D- 1773-F./36, dated 23rd May 1936 (A. S. LVI, 278), 

^ D. O. No* 884(E}» dated 29th March 1935 from B. L., Kabul, notes page 9* File 267-F«/35« 
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Province gave his vote emphatically against the latter proposal. He felt 
that in the result of the construction of such a road would be — “ in peace 
time the diversion of a small but valuable trade from India to Afghanistan, 
in time of war the probable loss of Chitral The General Staff, India, 
supported tins view.^ 

997. Jew Refugees from Afghanistan. — ^The removal of Jews from the 
Northern Provinces in 1934 gave rise to considerable correspondence with 
the Afghan Government. This opened with a request from the Foreign 
Minister in February that some six hundred Jews who had arrived at Kabul 
from the north should be allowed to proceed to India. The Afghan Govern- 
ment were informed in reply that only a limited number of these refugees, 
possessing certain qualifications, could be admitted into India, and facilities 
to this extent were subsequently given in consultation with the Government 
of India and the Government of the North-West Frontier Province. In 
the course of the year some thirty-five families, for whom the necessary 
immigration certificates had been received, left the country for Palestine. 

998. Training of Afghan Medical Students in Calcutta. — By the permission® 
of the Government of India ten Afghan Medical Students wei*e received for 
training in Calcutta in January 1936*. The party were well received and 
treated and the .Afghan Government expressed their thanks for the courtesies 
and facilities extended to them“. A second batch was to be sent to Bombay 
in December 1936®. 

One of the difficulties in the way of proper training in Afghanistan is 
the opposition of the Mullahs to post mortem dissections of the human body. 

The Afghan Government paid all expenses and only asked for accom- 
modation and facilities for study^. 

,, 999. The Torkham Water Supply. — ^There has been much correspondence 

over the Torkham water supply, the Afghans constantly claiming more 
than it is possible for the Military Engineering Services to give them’. The 
obligation on the Government of India to supply water in reasonable quantitie.s 
depends on Article II of the Treaty, but as the Afglian garrison has been in- 
creasing and the supply of water in the springs decreasing, it has been more 
and more difficult every year to satisfy the .Afghans. In April 1935 the Gov- 
ernment of India ordered that future complaints should be dealt with by 
higher authority atid not be the subject of correspondence between local 
officials®. A few days later they asked the Minister to pass on to the Afghan 
Government certain information*® which showed that the Military Engineering 
Services were over-supplying rather than under-supplying them.** 

1000. In April 1936 the Administration of the North-West Frontier 
Province, to whose accounts the charges for supplying this water were debited 
proposed to fix a specific quantity of water (20,000 gallons a day) beyond 
which water should not be supplied to the Afghans except on payment*®. Final 
orders had not been passed on this suggestion by the time this Volume was 
compiled.*® 

D. O. Letter Ko. 1975'P. C. 1622, dated 19th June 1936, notes page 38, F. No. 267-F./36. 

* Notes page 56, ibid. 

® Tele, to Minister, Kabul, No. 423, dated 21st December 1936 (A. S. LIX, 78). 

* Tele, from Minister, Kabul, No. 147, dated 30th December 1936 (A. S. LIX, 96). 

* Memo, from C. d’A., Kabul, No. 986, dated 15th May 1936 (A. S- LX, 91). 

« Tele, from Minister, Kabul, No. 609, dated 6th November 1936 (A. S. LXI, 173). 

’ Tel. from Minister, Kabul, No. 140, dated 11th December 1936 (A. S. LIX, 62). 

« Memo, from N. W. F. P. Govt., No..3456-P. N-/29/36-P., dated 9th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 43). 

* Memo, from N. W. F. P. Govt. No. 11196/29/36-P., dated 8th April 1935 (A. S. LVI, 130). 

w Memo, from N, W. F. P. Govt. No. 12668-P./29/36, dated 20th April 1936 (A. S. LVI, 170). 

Memo, to Counsellor, B. L. Kabul, No. D. 1707.F./36, dated 7th May 1935 (A. S. LVI, 230). 

w Memo, from N. W. F. P. Govt,, No. 12749-P/29/36, dated 7th April 1936 (A. S. LIX, 287). 

Memo, from N. W.F. P. Govt., No. 22911/29/36-P., dated 16th September 1936 (A. B,. ^>8;. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BOUNDARY IN MOHMAND COUNTRY. 

1001. Origin o£ the Presumptive Border.— The Boundary in Mohmand 
Country is no nearer demarcation than it was when Chapter XIX of the Precis 
on ’Afghan Affairs was written. There have however been important develop- 
ments with regard to control of the tribes living between the Presumptive 
Border and the Durand Line, and a slight modification of the fine showing the 
Presumptive Border on the map. There are two important lines on the map, 
•the Durand Line and the Presumptive Border. Neither of them has been 
demarcated on the ground. The Durand Line is the line shown in the map 
attached to the Durand Agreement of 1863. The Amir Abdur Rahman 
declined to accept this as the boundary in Mohmand country, and the Pre- 
sumptive Border is a line intended to show the Eastern and Southern bound- 
aries of certain villages which the Viceroy in 1896 offered to concede to the 
Afghans. These villages are known collectively as the Bohai Dag, and are 
inhabited mainly by Baezai and lOiwaezai Mohmands. The Mitai Musa 
Khel, an important section of the Baezai tribe, live to the North of this area, 
have close relations with India, draw British tribal allowances, and are in- 
cluded with the ‘ assured clans ’, or clans to whom an assurance that they 
will remain under British influence has been given. 

1002. The Question Re-opened. — ^During the Mohmand troubles of 1932 
{see para. 913 above) the Government of India anticipated an attack on 
Government’s forces, or on tribes friendly to Government, by the Baezai and 
Khwaezai tribes of the Bohai Dag. His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires was 
instructed to draw the Afghan Government’s attention to the probability of 
this attack, and to ask them to restrain their tribes. He did this at an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister on 9th August 1932. To his surprise the Prime 
Minister, whom he had assumedito be aware of the Presumptive Line and to 
recognise Afghan responsibihty for the tribes to the West of it, not only dis- 
claimed responsibility for these sections but stated his belief that the area 
between the Durand and the Presumptive Lines was an independent area 
controlled neither by the British nor by the Afghan Governments.^ Major 
Eraser-Tytiler gave him with the aid of a map, a brief resume, from memory, 
of the negotiations in regard to this area, and explained that, since these nego- 
tiations, His Majesty’s Government had looked on the Baezai and lOiwaezai 
Mohmands as Afghan subjects. The Prime Minister was very interested 
and rather apologetic. The matter was obviously one which could not be 
settled out of hand, and he asked for time to go through the correspondence 
before he could decide to what extent Afghanistan could take responsibility 
for this area. As his own records were not likely to be found, he asked to be 
supplied by the Government of India with copies of the previous corres- 
pondence. 

The immediate question was not so much the settlement of the boundary 
as the prevention of hostilities on the part of the tribes living within the area 
under discussion. The latter point lost its importance with the subsidence 
of excitement among the tribes. The former was left for discussion until 
after Sir Richard Maconachie’s return from leave. 

1003. Previous Negotiations. — ^The following is the Draft Precis® prepared 
at the Afghan Prime Minister’s request : — 

DRAFT PRBCIS OF THE MOHMAND BOUNDARY CASE FOR 
TRANSMISSION TO THE AFGHAN GOVERNMENT. 

“ The boundary shown in the map attached to the Durand Agreement 
of 1893 runs through the eastern portion of the Mohmand 
territory, and in paragraph 1 of the Agreement it is laid down 
that the “ border shall foUow the line shown in the map. ” 

^ Despatch from C.d’A., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 95, dated the 18tK August 1932 (File S92-F./33p 
S. No. 2). 
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When however the demarcation of the boundary was under- 
taken early in 1895, His Higliness the Amir’s representative 
claimed that it was the intention of the Agreement to leave 
the whole of the Mohmand tribe to Afghanistan. He declined 
to recognise the line drawn on the map, and consequently 
the British Commissionei’ had to be recalled. In April 1895 
information was received that the Afghan Sipah Salar had 
despatched 300 armed men to Mitai, a Mohmand village on the 
British side of the Durand Line, and had demanded the evacua- 
tion by the Khan of Nawagai of certain villages in his posses- 
sion. In letter No. 30-P.O., dated the 2nd May 1895, His 
Highness the Amir was addressed on the subject and it was 
pointed out that under the Kabul Convention of 1893, Mitai 
and other villages referred to were clearly on the British side 
of the boundary. A request was made that pending a settle- 
ment of the Mohmand boundary, orders should be issued to the 
Sipah Salar to withdraw his men from Mitai and refrain from 
writing to or giving orders to the Khan of Nawagai. His 
Highness in his reply dated the 18th May 1896 claimed that the 
whole of the Mohmand tribes were under Afghan Sovereignty. 
In letter No. 46-P.O., dated the 7th July 1896, His Highness 
the Amir was informed by Lord Elgin that the Afghan cla. i-m to 
the whole Mohmand country could not be accepted and that 
the British Government could not give up their claim to certain 
Mohmand tribes wdth whom they had had direct relations for 40 
years. His Highness in his reply of 17th October 1896 agreed 
to partition in accordance with the Agreement and gave a list 
of villages in Mohmand country, asking the Viceroy to specify 
those which he considered to be a portion of British Territory. 
Lord Elgin replied in letter No. 81-P.O., dated the 12th Nov- 
ember 1896, that in order to bring about a prompt settlement 
of the boundary His Excellency was willing to concede to His 
Highness certain villages of the Baezai and Khwaezai Mohmands 
in the valley called the Bohai Dag, while maintaining that the 
country of the Halimzai, Tarakzai, Dawezai and Dtmanzai 
sections, including also the Kandahari and Safi villages and all. 
the other villages of the Musa Khel Baezais of Mitai must 
necessarily remain under the British control. His B[jshn®3S,- 
however, again in his letter of 3rd December 1896 put 
forward arguments that the frontier in. the Mohmand coimtry 
should not follow the line shown on the map attached to the 
Agreement, and objected that the British were trjdng to appro- 
priate nearly aU the Mohmand country. Lord Elgin thereupon, 
in his letter No. 1-P.O., dated the 2nd January 1897, informed 
Hist Highness the Amir that the offer that had been made to His 
Highness would remain open until the 31st January 1897, and 
thereafter be withdrawn if His Highness failed, within the time 
specified, to accept the proposed basis for the settlement of the 
question. Hist Highness in his letter dated the 13th January 
1897 “ agreed to the proposals made in the letters of Your 

Excellency dated the 7th July 1896 and 12th November 1896 ” 
and accepted the proposal to dema/rcate. In his letter No. 12-P.O., 
dated the 30th January 1897, the Viceroy thanked His Highness 
the ArriiT for having accepted his advice, agreed to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Udny and Sipah Salar Ghulam Haidar Khan as British 
and Afghan Commissioners respectively, and suggested a procedure 
for the satisfactory settlement of the boundary. His Highness in 
biw letter dated the 9th Eebruary 1897, suggested that the proce- 
dure to be adopted for demarcation should be settled after the 
Joint Commissioners had reported the result of their preliminary 
meeting to their respective Governments. When the Commis- 
sioners met it was found that the work of demarcation was likely 
to be opposed by the tribes and that the parties would be in 
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danger of attack, even if escorted by Afghan troops. In letter 
No. 27-P.O., dated the 26th March 1897, Lord Elgin informed 
His Highness the Amir accordingly and suggested definition of 
the boundary according to tribal divisions, offering to supply a 
map which, though not accurate in detail, would generally indi- 
cate tribal divisions, and serve as a pis oiler until demarcation 
was possible. It was added, however, that this would not be 
possible until His Highness the Amir had withdrawn his Khas- 
sadars from Mitai. In his letter of 12th April 1897, His Highness 
did not agree to the preparation of a map showing a tribal 
boimdary until it had actually been demarcated and local rights 
examined on the spot. He however ordered the withdrawal of 
Khassadars from Mitai. 

On 6th September 1897, Lord Elgin in his letter No. 74-P.O., dated 
the 6th September 1897, wrote on the subject of sending troops 
to Jarobito oust the Adda Mullah that “ Jarobi lies within the 
territory which, according to the agreement proposed in my 
letter of 12th November 1896, would fall within the Hmits of 
Afghanistan. I do not wish your Highness to regard any such 
action on the part of my troops as indicating an intention to 
vary or depart from what we have agreed upon as the dividing 
line in Mohmand country. On the other hand, if the Mullah 
should take flight across the moimtains into the Kunar Valley, my 
troops have orders not to follow him beyond the water-shed.” On 
the 12th September 1897, His Highness the Amir rephed “ Your 
Excellency states that Jarobi is possibly within Afghan limits. As 
up to this time no decision has been come to with regard to those 
places, it will undoubtedly be as Your Excellency has written.” 
In his letter 83-P.O. of 7th October 1897, Lord Elgin wrote : — 
“ My troops followed him to his home at Jarobi but he had already 
fled across the boundary into your Highness’ teiritory, and in 
accordance with my promise, my troops did not pursue him 
further.” In connection with certain events which had taken place 
at Shinpokh and Smatzai on the Kabul river. Lord Curzon, in his 
letter No. 24-P.O. of 29th April 1903, suggested the demarcation of 
the boimdary between Sassobi Pass and the Kabul river. His 
Highness the Amir replied in letter No. 29, dated 8th May 1903, 
that he was willing to demarcate but thought a complete deli- 
mitation of the frontier from Nawa Kotal to Sassobi Pass more to 
the point. In his letter No. 32-P.O. of 26th May 1903, Lord 
Curzon pointed out that it was too late in the season to imdertake 
such a demarcation in the Mohmand country, but commented 
on a proposal which the Afghans had considered and dropped, for 
the establishment of a post at Khapakh on or near the water-shed 
between Bohai Hag and Gandab valleys. He added: — “ Your 
Highness will see from Lord Elgin’s letter dated 26th March 
1897, and from your late father’s letter of 12th April 1897, that 
the whole question of what portion, if any, of the Bohai Hag was 
to be allotted to Afghanistan in modification of the Agreement of 
1893 was left over pending suitable arrangements for the demarca- 
tion of the border, and these arrangements have not yet been 
concluded.” His Highness in his reply dated the 8th July 1903, 
while agreeing to the demarcation of the boundary between Sassobi 
and Kabul river, pressed for a complete delimitation from Nawa 
Kotal downwards. He denied any intention to establish a post 
at Kbapakh, but said that even if he had thought of establishing 
such a post there would appear to be no objection as “In the 
Bohai Hag valleys Your Excellency knows well I have full 
rights.” Lord Curzon in his letter No. 63-P. O., dated the 29th 
August 1903 said that he was prepared to accept His Highness’ 
views as to desirability of demarcating the whole line from Nawa 
Kotal and promised to send a further communication. In the 
meantime he asked that arrangements be made for demarcating 
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the boundary south of Kabul to Sassobi. From His Highness 
the Amir’s reply of 26th October 1903 it was clear that he was 
not in favour of a piecemeal demarcation. In letter No. 2-P.O., 
dated the 19th December 1903, the Amii- was told that Major 
•Roos-Keppel had been appointed for the purpose of demarcating 
the boundary and would meet the Afghan Commissioner on 1st 
February 1904 at Nawa Kotal. His Highness in his reply of 26th 
January 1904, while agreeing to demarcation, said that the line 
should be in accordance with the Dmand Agreement. In his 
letter No. 11-P.O., dated the 13th February 1904, Loi-d Curzon 
explained how the question of demarcation came to be raised 
and added : — “If Your Highness has now changed your mind and 
does not desire to proceed with the demarcation, or if you desire 
that we should adhere strictly to the line on the map which has 
hitherto been found to be unsuitable, I shall be glad to hear of this 
alteration of your views and will take action accordingly. ” Hi« 
Highness the Amir in his reply of I3th March 1904 insisted, on 
demarcation but made no suggestion that he regarded as modi- 
fied the arrangement by which the Bohai Dag was allotted to 
Afghanistan. In letter dated the 1st April 1904 His Highness 
the Amir was informed that the question of demarcation must 
stand over until the autumn. During the Kabul Mission of 
1906 the question of demarcating the Mohmand boundary was 
again raised by Mr. Dane, but as his Highness the Amir showed 
no desire to discuss the princi]3les which were to regulate the 
demarcation the matter was not pursued. On the 16th May 
1908 the Government of India informed His Highness the Amir 
of the despatch of a punitive expedition to the Mohmand country. 
TTis Highness in his letter dated the 22nd May 1908 while draw- 
ing attention to the correspondence of 1896 and 1897 said “ But 
the Mohmand country is a country which may still be said to be 
in dispute, because no settlement and boundary demarcation have 
been carried out in those limits, wherefore no (boundary) marks 
are visible and distinct in those parts. * * * * 

the places mentioned in the letters of the above mentioned dates 
are in dispute, it will be necessary for the British troops to take 
care that they, during their attacks should respect and take into 
consideration the local and personal rights of the Mohmands 
pertaining to Afghanistan.” In letter No. 3-P.O., dated 
June 1908 Highness the Amir was thanked for the effective 
steps he had taken to prevent a recurrence of such attacks and 
informed that those portions of the Mohmand tribes .subject to 
Government of India which were guilty of unprovoked attacks had 
been duly punished and had tendered their submission. The 
question of the demarcation of the Mo hm and boundary has not 
been raised since. ” 

A Qyiwl paragraph was added summarising the precis as follows ; — 

“ The sahent points in this correspondence may be summarised 
as follows : — 

(1) The Amir Abdur Rahman declined to accept the boimdary 

shown in the map attached to the Durand Agreement of 1893. 

(2) ' In 1-896 the Viceroy, in order to effect a practical settlement of the 

boundary, offered to concede certain villages of the Baezai and 
Khwaezai Mohmands in the Bohai Dag, but maintained that 
the country of the Halimzai, Tarakzai, Dawezai, and Utmanzai 
sections, including the Kandahari and Safi villages, and all the 
other villages of the Musa Khel Baezais of Mitai must remaia 
xmder British control. 

The Amir' in his letter of January 13th, 1897, accepted this proposal. 

(4) Owing to certain practical difficulties, demarcation of the boundary 
as thus agreed upon has not yet bem carried out.” 
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The precis was sent to the Afghan Foreign Minister on 2nd March 1933h 

1G04. Ck>verniuent of India’s Policy. — In the meanwhile, after discussion 
with His Excellency the Acting Governor of the North-West Frontier Province 
and with His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul the Government of India proposed 
that the action to be taken should be as follows : — 

“ (i) His Majesty’s Minister should inform the Afghan Government that 
the offer made in 1896 to Amir Abdur Rahman still holds 
good and that His Majesty’s Government will be glad if the 
Afghan Government will assume effective control of the area 
then offered, if and when they are prepared and able to do so. 
Until the Afghan Government have assumed effective control 
His Majesty’s Government presume that they will have no 
objection to such measures of control being taken in that area 
by the Government of India as are necessary for preserving 
the peace. 

(ii) If and when the Afghan Government annoimce that they are 
willing and able to take over control of the area, the matter 
might be regularised by an agreement setting out lists of the 
tribal sections which are recognised as subject to Afghan and 
British control respectively. Demarcation of the Frontier 
on the ground should be deferred for the present and only taken 
up when both Governments are satisfied that such a proceed- 
ing is practicable and desirable.” 

His Majesty’s Minister was authorised to take action accordingly, the 
time and manner of communication being left to his discretion. 

1005. The Gentlemen’s Agreement. — ^For a time the situation was not 
favourable for further negotiations. In August 1933 the move of troops into 
the Gandab Valley to the support of the lower Mohmands (Para. 913), and the 
consequent excitement among Mohmands of all sections and in the Eastern 
Province generally made it impossible for the Government of India to face 
any further delay over the question of control in the Bohai Dag. At an inter- 
view on 19th August Sir Richard Maconachie took before the Prime Minister 
the line which he had been authorised to take, namely that if the Afghan 
Government themselves could not at the moment assume effective control 
of the tribes in the Bohai Dag, they should have no objection to such measures 
of control being taken in that area by the Government of India as were 
necessary for preserving the peace. 

The Prime Minister’s reply and Sir Richard Maconachie’s comments on 
it and interpretation of it form what is known as “ The Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment ”, and present the situation as now accepted by both Governments. 
They are as follows : — 

“ His Highness agreed — or rather said that his Government would not 
object — ^to two kinds of action, one political and the other mili- 
tary, being taken by the Government of India for the mainten- 
ance of peace in the vicinity of the Presumptive Border. In 
cases of emergency the ofl&cers of the Government of India 
could, without objection on the part of the Afghan Government, 
summon jirgas of tribesmen from the country between the Pre- 
sumptive and Durand Lines and deal with them direct. When 
such measures had failed, and ‘ lashkars ’ were definitely 
threatening the territory to the east of the Presumptive Line 
from bases to the west of it, the Afghan Government would 
not object to military action being taken against such 
‘ lashkars ’ by the Government of India, by land or air, to 
the extent required for the defence of their own territory. _ 

Since His Highness expressed confidence that his words would be inter- 
preted fairly by His Majesty’s Government it may be worth 
while to note at the risk of explaining the already obvious, the 
impressions which I received of his intentions. 

1 Despatchfrom Mia.. Kabui, No. 31. dated the 16th March 1933 (File 392.F./33, S. No. 13). 
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His coiisent was not, as I had anticipated that it would be, 
limited to the present emergency, and it can, therefore, 
fairly be taken as holding good until that probably distant 
day when the Afghan Government announce their assump- 
tion of control over the area lying between the two lines. 

It was, however, clearly hmited to cases of real emer- 
gency, like the existing one. It would not for instance cover 
either pohtical action by the Government of India for the exten- 
sion of their control in ordinary times of peace over the tribes to 
the west of the Presumptive Line, or summoning of ‘ jirgas ’ 
of Afghan Mohmands by British officers at times when there 
was no actual threat of an attack across that line. As regards 
military action, it may be noticed that His Highness agreed only 
to such action being taken, by land or air, against assembled lash- 
kars, and the terms used by him would not, therefore, cover 
either bombing of villages, which were not occupied by lashkars, 
or any military action intended to forestall the assembly of 
such lashkars. His consent to military action by the Govern- 
ment of India in the area in question was accompanied by re- 
peated assertions of his belief that the vast majority of disputes 
arising in it were and would be susceptible of peaceful settle- 
ment, if efforts to this end were made by British oiBicers. ” 

His Highness added that “ this would be a gentlemen’s agreement not 
reduced to writing, and that he relied on His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment not to stretch it in practice to the detriment of Afghan 
interests.”^ 

The Agreement was confirmed by the Foreign Office in their despatch 
No. 112 (N. 7733/97/97), dated the 28th November 1933.® 

1006. The Gentlemen’s Agreement in Practice. — ^The dispersal of the 
hostile Mohmand lashkars within the next day or two rendered it unnecessary 
for the Government of India that year to take advantage of the concessions 
won for them m this matter, vital to their proper control of the Mohmand 
border. Two years later they were very glad to do so. 

1007. The Mohmand operations o£ 1935. Government o£ India prepared to 
f-akft action. — A deliberate attack on the Gandab Road by many sections of 
Mohmands under the leadership of the Haji of Turangzai and his sons made 
it necessary in August 1935 for the Government of India to restore the situa- 
tion by sending troops into the Gandab Valley. The troops reached Ghalanai 
after a certain amount of fighting on August 25th. The hostile lashkars 
did not disperse and it then had to be decided what further action should be 
taken. For a variety of reasons, the step which it was decided to take was 
the prolongation of the road over the Nahakki Pass into Kamali Halimzai 
Territory. This operation would certainly involve hostilities from the Khwae- 
zai and Baezai tribesmen of the Bohai Dag, and probably from tribesmen on 
the Afgha.n side of the Durand Line as well.® The Afghan Prime Minister 
viewed the possibility of prolonged operations with apprehension, but after 
full consideration of his views the Goveimment of India stiU pressed for sanc- 
tion for their plan. The Secretary of State sanctioned the advance over the 
Nahakki Pass on 6th September. On 10th September Has Majesty’s Minister 
informed the Afghan Government* of the Government of India’s intentions, 
laying stress on the limited nature of the objective and emphasising that 
the projected operations were entirely within the limits of British protected 
tribes Rawing British allowances. As regards the Bohai Dag, in accord- 
ance with the procedure followed in 1897 and 1908, and as contemplated in 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1933, the Minister notified the Afghan Govern- 
ment of the Government of India’s possible need to undertake operations in 
that area for the defence of their own troops. 

^ Dematoh from Min., Kabul to F. O., London, No. 97, dated 23id August 1933, S. No. (24) in F. 
ITo. 392.F./33. 

■ Des^tch from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No, 112 (N. 7733/97/97), dated 28th November 1933 
(File 392-F./33, S. No. 30). 

> Telegram to I O., London, No* 2332, dated 2nd September 1935 (A.S. LVII 271). 

^ Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 95, dated the 11th September 1936 (A, S. LVIII 
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As regards restraint of their own subjects, the Afghan Prime and Foreign 
Ministers promised to do what they could. As regards the Bohai Dag they 
were at first inclined to repudiate the xmdertaking given in despatch 97.^ After 
some discussion they fell back on the argument that even if they had agreed 
in 1933 to air action over their territory they could not do so now ‘ since in 
the interim their representative on League of Nations had signed undertaking 
to renounce bombing.’ His Majesty’s Minister did not pursue this argument 
but told them that in view of their admitted inability to control the Bohai 
Dag, the British Government would, if attacked from there, be obliged to take 
such measures as might be necessary to protect themselves. 

'I’he Government of India entirely approved the Minister’s handling of 
this interview and commented to the Secretary of State as follows : — 

With regard to Bohai Dag we have already stated in paragraph 4 of 
our telegram No. 2349^ that action will not be taken in this area 
unless absolutely necessary for military reasons, and will in any 
case be confined to air action within definite limits. We entirely 
agree with Minister that he should not pursue argument 
on League of Nations issue further. If however, it is again 
raised by Prime Minister it might be pointed out that, especially 
in circumstances explained in paragraph 2 of our telegram 2183,® 
undertaldng given by Afghan representative cannot be binding 
in respect of undemarcated tribal territory like Bohai Dag 
exact extent of Afghan responsibility for which is uncertain 
even in theory and for which they are not in a position to 
accept any responsibility in practice.” 

1008. Warning notices dropped over Bohai Dag. — Before the advance to 
tho Nahakki a general warning notice was issued to the Baezai and 
Khwaezai tribes in the following terms* : — 

“ Whereas yoix have elected in conjunction with other Mohmands to 
declare war against Government by deliberately breaking 
Ghalanai Agreement by attacking and opposing Government 
forces and by wantonly destroying Government property you 
are hereby warned that if you persist in waging war against 
Government forces the Government will have no option but 
to take action as they may consider necessary against 
lashkars and gatherings which have assembled or which may 
assemble in future in your areas.” 

In addition to copies sent by hand and dropped from the air in the actual 
war area, copies of this warning were dropped from the air over villages within 
the Bohai Dag to a depth of four miles west of the Presumptive Line. 

1009. Attack on Crovemmeut’s Forces by Lashkars based on Bohai Dag. 
'Government of India’s authorisation of Air Action. — ^The troops crossed the 
Nahakki Pass on 18th September 1935. Lashkars of the Bohai Dag tribes 
remained in being on the left flank of the troops. They continued 
• to snipe the troops both by day and by night and to engage them 
whenever they moved out for reconnaissance or other pxxrposes. A 
few days later it was reported that the lashkars had dispersed and 
that only small raiding gangs remained. This was only temporary,, 
and by 29T)h September they were again strongly established. On that 
date they had a serious encounter with the troops resulting in heavy 
casualties on ^both sides. The lashkar concerned in this engagement was 
composed mainly of Afghan Mohmands and Afghan subjects from across 
the Durand Line ; it assembled and was maintained in the area west of the 
Presumptive Line and was using this area as a base for offensive action against 
Government troops. The Army Commander accordingly requested that the 
Afghan Government should be informed that imtil the lashkars dispersed the 

* A. S. L. 133. 

* A. S. LVn 285. 

» A. s. LVn 224. 

* X^egiam from N. W. F. P., No. 423, dated the 14th September 1936 (A. S. LVHI 46). . 
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Government of India held itself free to employ aii* action as they might con- 
sider necessary in the area west of the Presumptive Line.^ For the reasons 
given by the Army Commander the Government of India authorised the issue 
of a bombing notice to the area four miles west of the Presumptive Border, 
stating that air action implementing the preliminary notice already dropped 
would be taken after twenty-four hours. The situation did not permit of the 
Afghans being informed in advance or of giving the impression that the action 
proposed was contingent on Afghan approval, nor did the Government of 
India consider that the 1933 Agreement contemplated such procedure. The 
Minister was therefore asked to inform the Afghan Government simultaneously 
with the issue of the notice, that action would be taken in this area with the 
object of dispersing the lashkars.^ Tlie Government of India’s instructions to 
the General Staff were that they approved, subject to the usual procedure, of 
the employment of air action against hostile tribesmen whether in the open 
or in viUagos west of the Presumptive Line.^ The Secretary of State for India 
approved the Government of India’s policj^*, but added a caution that bomb- 
ing of viUages not occupied by lashkars would be contrary to the 1933 agree- 
ment. 

1010. Peace Negotiations. — ^Before the Minister had time to communicate 
to the Afghan Government the Government of India’s intention of bombing 
west of the Presumptive Line, a fully representative jirga of Upper Mohmands 
including the Khwaezai and Baezai of the Bohai I>ag, arrived in the British 
lines to discuss peace terms. As proof of the Government’s readiness to 
listen to overtures, the issue of warning notices intending bombing across 
the Presumptive Line was postponed. As the negotiations for peace ended 
satisfactorily, the proposed notices were never dropped and the Government 
of India’s intention of taking action across the Presumptive Line did not in 
the end have to be communicated to the Afghan Government. 

1011. The Nahakki Jirga. — ^The negotiations concluded with a Durbar at 
Nahakki Camp at which His Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith, Agent to the Gov- 
ernor General, North-West Frontier i^ovince addressed a fully representa- 
tive jirga of all Upper Mohmand tribes including Khwaezai and Baezai. On 
the day preceding the Governor’s arrival the representatives of these tribes 
signed a document in which they acknowledged Government’s terms, acquie- 
sced in Government’s future intentions, took responsibility for the unlawful 
actions of their own tribesmen and of outlaws from British Territory shel- 
tering with them against Government or the friends of Government, and 
promised that in future they and their tribes would maintain frienffiy relations 
with the British Government and the British Government’s friends. The 
Governor’s speech explained fully to the tribesmen Government’s policy 
toward them and the behaviour which Government expected from them. 
They were given Iranian and Pashtu translations of a precis of the speech. 
This was the first occasion on which a fully representative jirga of Bohai Dag 
tribesmen had attended before a British official, and the first occasion on 
which relations between the Government of India and these tribes had been 
openly declared and acknowledged. 

1012. Position of the Line. — The line of the Presumptive Border is intended 
to follow the eastern boundaries of the ‘ certain viUages of the Baezai and 
Khwaezai Mohmands in the Bohai Dag ’ which the Viceroy offered to con- 
cede to the Afghans in 1896. The line shown in the map facing page 188 of 
the Precis on Afghan Affairs did not pretend to be accurate and was merely 
intended to assist the reader in appreciating the actual position on the border 
as it emerged from the complicated correspondence on the subject. Oppor- 
tunity was taken, after the conclusion of the “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ”, 
to revise the representation of the line on the map. A proposal made by the 
Government of the North-W^est Frontier Province in May 1933 to include 

*■ Telegrain from Army Commander. Nortliem Command, to Commander-in. Chief (Otmeral Staff). 
Simla, No. G/995. dated the 30th. September 1936 (A. S. LVIII 148). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2679/2680, dated the 30th September 1936 (A. S. LVHI 150). 

® Telegram from Genstaff, to Northern Command. No. 1 3720, dated the 30th September 1935 (A.S. 

LVIir 166). 

* (A. S. Lvm 170 and 171.) 
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in the discussion with the Afghan Government, a proj)osal for the transfer 
of the Babazai Sections of the Baezai to the British side of the line,^ was Te> 
Jected as being contrary to the offer already made to the Afghan Govern- 
ment. It was suggested however that it might be possible to raise the ques- 
tion if and when actual negotiations for demarcation were initiated. It re- 
mained to prepare a map showing where, in the Government of India’s opinion, 
the Presumptive Border lay. The previous map was sent to the North-West 
Frontier Province for comment, and returned with Sir Ralph Griffith’s sugges- 
tions for modification. These were adopted,^ and a. new line was drawn which 
was ‘ a compromise between tribal and topographical considerations® ’ but 
which represents ‘ Government of India’s interpretation of the presumptive 
frontier The line on the map is no more authoritative than these words 
suggest, and may, if circumstances render it necessary, be altered when 
demarcation on the ground is carried out. The loc^^s classicus on the subject 
is still Lord Elgin’s letter to the Emir Abdur Rahman, No. 81-P. 0. of 12th 
November 1896. 

The line® approved by the Government of India in 1935 is i hat shown in 
green on the map attached to this Chapter. 

^ Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. dated the 11th September 1936 (A. S. LVIJI 19)^ 

* Notes page 5 in F. No. 568-F/35. 

» Note page 16 in F. No. 568-F/35. 

* nibid. 

* ^Olbid. 
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CHAPTER VH. 


THE DOKALIM AND ARNAWAI BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 

1013. Preliminary. — ^The early history of the Dokalim Boundary dispute 
is related in Chapter XVIII of the Precis on Afghan Affairs. 

In 1926 it was noted that “ The Afghans have by a gradual process of 
encroachment (consisting of first, demands for revenue, then occupation and 
lastly fortification) established themselves in Dokalim.” The Government 
of India protested against this policy of encroachment, and invited the Afghan 
Government to appoint a delegation to visit Dokalim and Ai-andu Gol, and, 
with a delegation to be detailed by the British Government, to enquire into 
and settle the disputed questions. The Afghan Goveriiment in a letter which 
included an ex-parte statement of their own case, agreed that such a Commis- 
sion should be appointed at the first opportunity^. 

The Commission had still not been appointed when the Rebellion broke 
out. The Afghan garrison evacuated their tower and took refuge in Chitral. 
Nearly a year later, before Afghan control in the Kunar Valley was re-es- 
tablished, but after King Nadir Shah had been recognised by the British 
Government, the Mehtar of Chitral re-occupied the Dokalim area, built and 
fortified a post in place of the Afghan post which had been demolished and 
garrisoned it with a force of 75 men. The Afglian Government were furious 
at this, and were now no less keen for the speedy appointment of a Commission, 
than they had before been dilatory. As it even seemed possible that the 
Afghan Government might attempt a coup de force which would have had 
a most unfortunate effect on- the relations between the two Governments, 
the Government of India were just as anxious for a settlement. The Afghan 
Government and the Mehtar seemed both equally determined not to yield 
one iota of their claims, and for a long time no solution could be found. Even- 
tually after prolonged negotiations by British officials with, the Mehtar of 
Chitral on the one side and the Afghan Government on the other, a compro- 
mise solution was found. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF 1932. 

1014, Principles of the Settlement. — ^The terms of the compromise solution 
are contained in the following letters^ exchanged between His Majesty’s Minis- 
ter, Kabul, and the Afghan Government. 

Copy op lettek prom His Majesty’s Charge d’Appaires, Kabul, to the 

Apghapt Forbigpt Minister, No. 139, hated May 3rd, 1932. 

“ Under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs I have the honour to make to Your Excel- 
lency the following proposals for the permanent settlement of 
the question regarding the Indo -Afghan Frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dokalan. Note ; By Dokalan is meant an 
area believed to be about 83 English acres in extent, equivalent 
to 111 1/2 jaribs as defined in tl:» Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921, 
l 3 dng to the east of the Kunar River and S^outh of the Arandu 
Gol (or Amawai Stream) comprising some cultivated and un- 
cultivated lands and a site on which His Highness the Mehtar 
of Chitral has constructed a military post. It is hereafter re- 
ferred to in this letter as “ Dokalan”. 

(2) These proposals are as follows : — 

A. His Majesty’s Government and the Afghan (3nvemment will as 
soon as possible each appoint two delegates to proceed to 
Dokalan. 


A Letter from Mia., KaPul, No. 415/7, dated the mu August 1928 (PUe 310-P/28, S. No. 1). 

• Enolosures to Despatch from C. d’ A., Kabul, to P. O., London, Ko. 80, dated the 31st June 1932 
(Pile No. l-F/32, S. No. 192). 











B. The British delegates will arrange for the demolition of the post 

constructed in Dokalan by His Highness the Mehtar of Chitral 
and when its demolition is completed will hand over possess- 
ion of Dokalan to the Afghan delegates, and Dokalan shall 
thereafter be regarded as Afghan territory. 

C. The delegates of the two Governments wiU then proceed to de- 

marcate by pillars that sector of the frontier both southwards 
and northwards of Arnawai village which is mentioned as 
probably hkely to require such demarcation in Article IV of 
the Agreement concluded by Mr. Udny and Sipah Salar Ghu- 
1am Haider Khan in 1895 in accordance with the principle 
laid down in that article. 

Provided that such demarcation shall in no way affect the arrange- 
ments specified in Clause B above regarding the inclusion of 
Dokalan in Afghanistan. 

D. The frontier so demarcated shall be shown in a map to be pre- 

pared and signed by the delegates of both Governments and 
shall thereafter be accepted as part of the Indo -Afghan fron- 
tier within the meaning of Article II of the Treaty of 1921 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. 

E. Since it is understood to be the intention of the Afghan Govern- 

ment when they have received possession of Dokalan to eon- 
. struct a military post on the site now occupied by the post 
belonging to His Highness the Mehtar of Chitral, the latter 
■will be at liberty, if he so desires, to construct in his own terri- 
tory to the south of the Arandu Gol (or Arnawai Stream) 
a military post, not larger than the Afghan post in Dokalan 
and not nearer than such post to any point of the frontier 
demarcated in accordance with the provisions of Clause C 
above. 

T have the honour to request that Your Excellency will kindly inform 
me at your earhest convenience whether these proposals are 
accepted by the Afghan Government.” 


TbansillAtion of letter No. 1270, dated the 30th Saus 1311 {19th May 
1932), FROM THE Afghan Foreign IVIinister, to His Majesty’s 
Charg]6 d’affaires, Kabul. 

“ Under instructions from my Government I have the honour to state 
in reply to your letter No. 139, dated the 3rd May 1932 that 
His Majesty (Nadir Shah)’s Government have accepted the 
recent proposal of His Britannic Majesty’s Government as men- 
tioned in the above cited letter regarding Dokalan question. 
I have, therefore, to inform you that two representatives of 
my Government have been appointed to take over Dokahm. 
As soon as you inform me of the appointment of the representa- 
tives of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, the representa- 
tives of my Government -will be sent to the place in question. 
I have also to communicate to you officially the names of the 
members of the commission which ■will delineate the boundary 
between Afghanistan and Chitral : — ^Aliqadr Sadaqatmaab (a 
title — Tr.) Habibullah Khan, Muin (Under Secretary) of the 
Foreign Office is selected and appointed as Chief delegate 
(“ Rais ”) and Shujaat Namrah (a title — ^Tr.) Said Hussain 
Khan, Kandak Mishar (Lieutenant Colonel) as his assistant. 
The delegates wiU first take over Dokahm and then proceed to 
demarcate the boundary in conjunction -with the representatives 
of His Majesty’s Government.” 
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Copy of letter No. 139, dated May 31st, 1932, from His Majesty's 
Charge d’affaires, Kabul, to the Afghan Foreign Minister. 

“ Under instnictions from His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, I have the honour to make to your Excellency 
the following further proposal for the permanent settlement 
of the question regarding the Indo-Afghan frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dokalim. 

This proposal, if agreed to by Your Excellency’s Government, will be 
included in the terms of reference of the Joint Commission ap- 
pointed to assemble for the settlement of the Dokalim question, 
and will be additional to those proposals set forth in my letter 
No. 139 of May 3rd, 1932 and accepted by the Afghan Govern- 
ment in Your Excellency’s letter No. 1270, dated May 19th, 
1932. The proposal is as follows : — 

The Delegates of the two Governments will arrange for the settlement 
on the lands of Dokalim of all families now cultivating those 
lands who are at present hving at Arnawai (or Arandu), on con- 
dition that they are prepared to live in future on the Dokalim 
lands, to pay revenue to the Afghan Government, and to be- 
come Afghan subjects. 

I have the honour to request that Your Excellency will kindly inform 
me at your earliest convenience whether this additional proposal 
is accepted by the Afghan Government.” 


Translation of letter No. 1646, dated the 25th Jauza 1311 (14th June 
1932), FROM THE Afghan Foreign Minister, to His Majesty’s Charg^^^ 
d’affaires, Kabul. 

“ With reference to your letter No. 139, dated 31st May 1932, regard- 
ing the fa mi lies residing in and cultivating the Dokalim lands, 

I have the honour to state that my Government agrees to make 
necessary arrangements for the families in question to reside 
(in Dokalim) provided that these consent to adopt Afghan 
nationality and will live permanently in Afghan territory. 
Necessary instructions have been given to Aliqadr Sadaqat 
Maab HabibuUah Khan, Head of the Afghan Commission,, 
to enter into discussion with the British delegation in regard to 
these families and to implement (the arrangements made).” 

1015. The letters of credence given to the British Commissioners, 
Captain W. R. Hay and Lieutenant Shahzada Muhammad Nasirul-Mulk (who 
has since succeeded his father on the throne of Chitral), were as follows : — 

Letter to (1) Captain W. R. Hay, (2) Lieutenant Shahzada Muhammad 
Nasir ul-Mulk, No. F. l-F/32, dated the 22nd June 1932.^ 

“ His Majesty’s Government and the Government of Afghanistan hav- 
ing agreed to the appointment of a Joint Commission to deter- 
mine the exact location' of the Indo-Afghan boundary in the 
•vicinity of Arnawai, I am directed to inform you that under the 
authority of His Majesty’s Government, which the Government 
of India have been expressly empowered to communicate to 
you, you have been appointed as British representative for tbia 
purpose, and to furnish you with this letter as credential of 
your appointment. 

2. The following procedure is to be observed in determining the boun- 
dary : — 

(a) You 'will as soon as possible proceed to Dokalim and arrange foi 
the demolition of the post constructed there by His Highness 
the Mehtar of Chitral and when its demolition is complete will 


> 3. No. 18J in F. No, 1-F./32. 
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hand over possession of Dokahm to the Afghan delegates. By 
Dokalim is meant an area believed to be about 83 English 
acres in extent equivalent to 111 1/2 jaribs as defined in the 
Anglo- Afghan Treaty of 1921 lying east of the Kunar River 
and south of the Arandu Gol or Arnawai stream and compris- 
ing both cultivated and uncultivated lands as well as the site 
on which the post constructed by His Highness the Mehtar 
of Ohitral stands. Dokalim shall thereafter be regarded as 
Afghan territory. 

(6) You will then proceed to demarcate by phlars in concert with the 
Afghan delegates, in accordance with the principle laid down by 
Article IV of the Agreement concluded by Mr. Udny and 
Sipah Salar Ghulam Haidar Khan in 1895 that sector of the 
frontier lying both southward and northward of Arnawai 
village, which is mentioned in that article as probably likely 
to require such demarcation. Such demarcation shall in 
no way effect Dokalim itself as described in the previous para- 
graph, since this area after it has been handed over to the 
Afghan delegates shall be regarded as ATghan territory and 
included in Afghanistan. 

(c) You will also in co-operation with the Afghan delegates prepare 

a map on which shall be shown the frontier jointly demarcated 
by you and them. This map shall be signed by the delegates 
of both Governments and the frontier shown upon it and shall 
thereafter be accepted as part of the Indo -Afghan frontier 
for the purposes of Article II of the Anglo -Afghan Treaty 
of 1921. 

(d) You will also in concert with the Afghan delegates arrange for 

settlement on the lands of Dokahm of aU families now ciilti- 
vating those lands who are at present living at Arnawai on 
condition that they are prepared to live in future on Dokalim 
lands, pay revenue to Afghan Government and become Afghan 
subjects. 

3, ^You are accordingly hereby authorised to address the Chief Afghan 
Representative in direct correspondence to this end, to arrange 
wdth him the place and time of meeting and all other minor 
matters necessary for the execution of the purpose for which the 
Commission has been appointed.” 

1016. Proceedings of the Commission. — ^The Commission held its flrat 
meeting on 1st July 1932 and its last on 11th July. Captain Hay’s 
despatch No. H-27/4, dated the 27th July 1932 (Enclosure II to Serial 
No. 251) describes the progress of events as follows® : — 

“(H) Reference paragraph 2 {a) of the letter of credence. — ^The demol- 
ition of the Dokalim Post was carried out on July the 1st and 
2nd and Dokalim was formally handed over to the Chief Afghan 
Delegate on the morning of July the 3rd. The question of the 
exact area to be handed over was not raised and no measure- 
ments were made. 

(J?) Ref erence paragraph 2 (b) of the letter of credence. — (i) The Boundary 
on the left bank of the Kunar River was fixed on July the 3rd. 
It was clear that all the block of cultivable land surrotmding 
the demolished post and known as Dokalim now belonged to 
Afghanistan, and it only remained to fix the point on the Ama- 
wai stream which should be the limit of Afghan territory to the 
east, and draw a line jfiom that point to the summit of the big 
hill immediately -east of Dokalim (point 5031 in map 38-M/ll). 
This summit is the last well-marked point at the lower or north- 
western end of the water-shed defined as the boundary in the 

^ To No. (1) only. 

* r. No. l.li'. 32. 
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Udny agreement, the hill-side helow it being rounded and con- 
taining no very well defined spurs, and it was clearly not within 
the scope of the Commission to consider the boundary anywhere 
beyond it to the southeast. A feature of the hill — ^it could 
hardly be called a spur — which appeared to be the most satis- 
factory natural boundary as seen from the west was found to ter- 
minate in a small strip of cultivable land running along the edge 
of the Arnawai stream. This land was admittedly part of the 
Dokalim holdings and also contained the head of one of the main 
Dokalim water-channels. It was therefore decided to fix the 
boundary at the upper or eastern end of strip of land, about 
100 or 200 yards above the point where the Arnawai stream 
emerges from the hills. This still left the head of one important 
Dokahm water- channel in Chitral territory. No, 1 boundary 
pillar was placed on the summit of the hill (Point 5031) and No. 
IV on a piece of solid rock a few feet above the point where the 
boundary meets the stream. Two intermediate pillars (Nos. 
II and III) were considered necessary owing to the absence of 
any well-defined feature. 

{ii) The boundary on the right of the Kunar River was fixed on July 
the 3rd. As there were no local village rights to be considered 
the Commission felt themselves bound to follow the water- 
shed as defined in the Udny agreement. For convenience sake, 
however, it was decided that the boundary between the first 
two x’illai's should run in a straight fine, as the ground is more 
or less level and the exact position of the water- shed is difficult 
to determine. Three boundary pillars were erected — ^No. V 
immediately above the junction of the Bashgul and Kunar 
Rivers ; No, VI at the upper edge of the more or less level ground, 
and No. VII a short way up the hill-side on a point above which 
the water shed is easily distinguishable. 

(C) Meference 'paragraph 2 (c) of the letter of credence. — Two identical 
maps to show the exact position of the boundary between pillars 
I and VII were prepared on a scale of four inches to the mile 
and signed by the British and Afghan delegates on July the 
11th. " One of the maps was retained by the Afghan delegates 
and the other is submitted herewith. The maps contain an 
explanatory note describing how the boundary runs between 
the different pillars. The boundary is shown in a red line. This 
was done at my request, on the precedent of the Udny maps. 
When I saw the completed map I realised that a broken black 
line would have looked much better but there was no time then 
to get it altered. I also decided not to show the continuation 
of the boundary in each direction, as this would have necessi- 
tated a different type of line and another explanatory note. I 
think now the map would have been more comxffete had the 
continuation of the boundary in each direction been shown, but 
the omission is hardly one of vital importance. 

{D) Heference paragraph 2 {d) of the letter of credence. — ^As I had thought 
would probably be the case it was found to be impossible to 
follow the instructions of this paragraph to the letter. All the 
families at the time we began our work owned and cultivated 
land on both sides of the Arnawai stream, i.e., both at Arnawai 
and Dokahm. The Arnawai people were therefore told they 
must decide amongst themselves which families would migrate 
to Dokalim, take over the land there and become Afghan 
subjects. Eventually 38 families (out of about 90 or 100 in 
the village) agreed to migrate, and duly moved across the 
stream on July the 6th. The names of their leading members 
were communicated to the Chief Afghan Delegates. They 
were left t<» distribute the land amongst themselves as 
they had done before ; had the Commission attempted the task 
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it would probably have occupied months. My fellow-delegate, 
Shahzada Nasir-ul-Mulk, was chiefly responsible for negotiat- 
ing with the Arnawai people and for arranging which families 
should migrate and which stay behind. 

As the people of Arnawai and the people of the new village of Dokalim 
live so near to each other and are so closely related it is inevit- 
able that cases will arise between them. This point was 
brought up in discussion with the Afghan delegates ; we agreed 
that it was not for us to come to any decision upon it, 
but we were all of opinion that it would probably be necessary 
to hold periodical joint jirgas to decide cases between the two 
villages. 

4. The Commission formed subsidiary decisions on two points, wiz., 
{a) the right of the people of Dokalim to take water for irriga- 
tion from the Arnawai stream within international boundary, 
and. (6) the right of the people of Arnawai to float wood for 
local use down that portion of the Arnawai stream which forms 
part of the boundary. We thought it better not to embody 
these decisions in any formal agreement but to make identical 
reports regarding them to our respective Governments and leave 
it for them to decide whether any formal agreement is necessary 
or not. A separate report is submitted accordingly.” 

The Commissioners’ recommendations on these two points were as 
follows : — 

“ (1) That the people of Dokalim shall be allowed to take water 
required for the irrigation of their lands in Dokalim from the 
Arnawai Khwar above the boundary we have fixed. 

(2) That the people of Arnawai may be allowed to float wood required 
for local use down that portion of the Arnawai Khwar which 
forms the international boundary.”^ 

1017. Ratification of the Settlement. — The Government of India approved 
both the settlement and tlie subsidiary decisions. After a certain amount of 
delay over the wording of particular phrases the proceedings, including the 
subsidiary decisions were ratified by an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments. The notes were exchanged on 3rd February 1933 and read 
as follows® : — 

“No. i.S9 


British Legation, Kabul, 
3rd February 1934. 


Your Excellency, 

I have the honour, under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that the agreement arrived at 
between Captain W. R. Hay, the Representative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Government of India and Aliqadar Sadaqatmaab HabibuUah Khan Tarzi, 
the representative of the Government of His late Majesty King Muhammad 
Nadir Shah, by the signature on the 11th July, 1932, of a map showing the 
location of the Indo-iffghan frontier in the neighbourhood of Arnawai and 
Dokalim has been approved by His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of India. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India accordingly confirm the botmdary line demarcated by the said Re- 
presentatives as shown in the facsimile copy of the original signed map and 
the accomp anying description of the boundary pillars hereunto annexed. 

TTT / Officer on Special Duty to N. W. F. P., No. H/27/5, dated the 27th July 1932 (Enclosure 

HI to S. No. 251, F. No. l-F/32). j \ 

» Enclosure to S. No. 321, File l-F/32. 
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2. Further, I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of 
India approve and confirm the subsidiary proposals which are set out in 
Captain W. R. Hay’s letter of the 10th July, 1932, addressed to Aliqadar 
Sadaqatmaab Habibullah Khan Tarzi in the following terms : — 

{a) That the pieople of Dokalim shall be allowed to take water re- 
quired for the irrigation of their lands in Dokalim from the 
Arnawai Khwar above the boundary fixed, and 

(6) That the people of Arnawai may be allowed to float wood required 
for local use down that portion of the Arnawai Khwar which 
forms the international boundary. 

3. In regard however to the decision mentioned in paragraph 2 (a) above, 
it will, of course, be understood that without the consent of the local British 
authorities no new water channel shall be constructed above the boundary 
fixed. 

4. If the boundary hne as shown in the annexes to the present note and 
the above-mentioned subsidiary proposals are acceptable to the Government 
of His Majesty King Muhammad Zato Shah, I suggest that the present note 
and Your Excellency’s reply in similar terms be regarded as constituting, 
as from today’s date, a definite agreement on this matter between the Royal 
Afghan Government on the one hand and His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government oi India on the other. 


I have the honour to be, 
with the highest consideration, 
Yotir Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 

[Sd.] R. R. MACOKACHIE. 


Ilis Excellency 

Sardar Faiz Muhammad Khan, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Translation. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
Kabul. 

Dated 14th Dalv. 1312. 

{3rd February 1934). 

No. 5396. 

Monsibub Lb Ministbe, 

1. I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s note 
No. 139 of the 3rd February, 1934, in which you iriformed me that the agree- 
ment arrived at between Aliqadr Sadaqatmaab Habibullah Khan Tarzi, and 
Captain W. R. Hay, the Representative of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government 
of India, by the signature of map which shows the location of the frontier of 
Afghanistan and India in the neighbourhood of Arnawai and Dokalim, and 
was signed on the 11th July, 1932, has been approved by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and the Government, of India, 
and that accordingly the boundary line as demarcated by the said Representa- 
tives and as shown in the facsimile copy of the original signed map and the 
accompanying descriptions of the boundary pillars annexed to Your Excel- 
lency’s note, has been confirmed by His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland and the Government of India. 
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2. In paragraph (2) it was stated that His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of India also approve and confirm the 
subsidiary proposals which are set out in Captain W. R. Hay’s letter of the 
10th July 1932 addressed to Ahqadr Sadaqatmaah HabibuUah Khan Tarzi, 
which proposals are as follows : — 

(а) That the people of Dokalim shall be allowed to take water required 

for the irrigation of their lands in Dokalim from the Amawai 
Khwar above the boundary fixed. 

(б) That the people of Arnawai shall be allowed to float wood required 

for local use down the portion of the Arnawai stream which 
forms international boundary. 

3. In regard to (a) above, it will of course be understood, that no new 
water-channel shall be constructed above the boundary fixed unless the con- 
sent of the local British authorities has first been obtained. 

4. In accordance with the i n struction received from my Government I 
have the honour to state in reply to your note quoted above that the Royal 
Government of Afghanistan under the ride of His Majesty Muhammad 
Zahir Shah confirm the boundary fine, as demarcated by the said Representa- 
tive and as shown in the facsimile copy of the original signed map and the 
accompanying description of the boundary pillars hereunto annexed, and 
also accept the subsidiary proposals set forth above. The Government of 
His Majesty Muhammad Zahir Shah accordingly agree that the present note 
and Your Excellency’s note shall be regarded as constituting, with effect from 
today’s date, a definitive agreement between the Royal Afghan Government 
on the one hand, and His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
the Government of India, on the other. In conclusion I renew my profound 
respects. 


(Signed) EAIZ MUHAMMAD, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
To 


His Excellency Sir Richard Maconachie, 

Minister Plenipotentiary of the Government of Great Britaiu at 
the Royal Court of Kabul.” 


1018. Pronouncement on the Settlement in Chitral. — ^Aiter the conclu- 
sion of proceedings a Darbar was held in Chitral at which Captain Hay 
delivered a speech including the following words ; — 

“ I also wish to speak to you about the International Commission which 
has recently met at Arandu to demarcate a small strip of boun- 
dary in that neighbourhood between Afghanistan and Chitral. 
For reasons which I need not enter into this small piece of inter- 
national boundary was left undemarcated in 1895 and has ever 
been a source of trouble and dispute with particular reference 
to the small area known as Dokahm. This area has been claimed 
as part of their territory both by Afghanistan and Chitral and 
has been occupied sometimes by one Government and sometimes 
by the other. A definite decision has now been taken that 
this area shall in future be recognised as part of Afghanistan and 
aU other outstanding questions with regard to the international 
boundary at this point have been satisfactorily settled in con- 
sultation with the Afghan Commissioners whose cordial and 
friendly attitude I am glad to take this opportunity to acknow- 
ledge. My Government are confident that this settlement will 
not only confirm and strengthen their friendly relations with 
the Afghan Government but will also be of benefit to Chitral 
by removing a constant source of irritation and trouble.”^ 

^ Telegram from Captain Hay, Chitral, No. 44-T., dated the 18th July 1932 (File l-F/32, S. No. 239). 



1019. Fortification of Arnawai by the Mehtar.— During and, immediately after 
the proceedings His Highness the Mehtar expressed a desire to fortify Arnawai. 
The Government of India were at first reluctant to agree to this, but after 
some further delay the Mehtar stated that he would be willing to forego his 
right under Clause E of the Agreement to build a post South of the Arandu 
Gol, in return for the right to build a post to the North. He added that he had 
no intention of building a post at the moment, and would consult the Assistant 
Political Agent before doing so. His Majesty’s Minister informed the Afghan 
Foreign Minister on 12th February 1934 that the Government of India in- 
tended to give this permission, and that on receiving it the Mehtar would waive 
his right acquired under Clause B of the Agreement^. As the Foreign Minister 
had made no reply ten weeks later, silence was taken to imply consent and the 
necessary permission, on the understanding already mentioned, was given on 
26th June 1934. 

1020. Destruction and Re-erection of a Boundary Pillar. — One of the 

boimdary pillars erected was found on 1st August to have been destroyed. 
The Afghan Government agreed to its reconstruction by the Chitral Sappers 
,and Miners in the presence of representatives of both Governments®. This 
was done between 15th and 18th January 1933®. 

1021. Map to illustrate the Settlement. — ^A copy of the official map show- 
ing the boundary fixed by the Commissioners is placed at the beginning 
of this Chapter. 

1 Despatch from Min., Kabul, No. 62, dated the 27th April 1034 (File l.F/32, S. No. 327). 

** Memo, from Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, No. 139, dated the 4th November 1932 (File l-F/32. 
,S. No. 263). 

“ Memo, from N. W. F. P., No. 417-P. C., dated the 16th February 1933 (File l-F/32, S. No. 300). 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


THE DURAND LINE. 

1022. Chapter XVII of Sir Richard Maconachie’s Precis discusses the 
significance and interpretation of the Durand Agreement up to 1927. The 
tribes livmg between the Durand Line and the British administered border 
were spoken of in 1892 as ‘ the independent tribes ’ lying between Afghanistan 
and India and Sir H. Dobbs in 1919 spoke of ‘ the verbal pledge 
which I understand Sir Mortimer Durand gave to Abdur Rahman, that we 
would not attempt to administer up to the Durand Line The word ‘ inde- 
pendent ’ in such phrases as ‘ independent territory ’ and independent belt 
has however, now been officially replaced by ‘ tribal and Sir Denys Bray 
in a speech made on 5th March 1923 maintained that Afghanistan and India 
were now co-terminus with no intervening territory such as that which had 
been mentioned in 1892. Other occasions on which this principle has been 
prominently brought out include Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement to 
King AmanuUah in London in 1928,^ and the Afghan Minister’s re-affirmation 
of their acceptance of the position in regard to the Durand line made to His 
Majesty’s Minister in 1936, in connection with Mohmand afiairs.® The present 
attitude of the Government of India which has been explained to the Afghan 
Government and which the Government of India believes the Afghan Govern- 
ment to have accepted, is ‘ that the tribes on the British side of the Dxnand 
Line are not independent and that the Gov'ernment of India has a clear right 
to administer up to the Durand Line w^hen they see a necessity to do so.’* 

1023. The Frontier was demarcated anew in the Dokalim — ^Arnawai 
area in 1932.^ A proposal to raise the question of demarcation in Mohmand 
Territory in 1935 was abandoned*. The position with regard to the Peiwar 
boundary is still as described in Chapter XXI of Sir Richard Maconachie’s 
Precis. 

1024. No other problems which could be included in this chapter have 
arisen during the period under review. 

1 Appendix to Chapter I, 

a Para. 1045. 

8 Letter to F. O., London, No. F. 518.F/35 of llth/16th January 1936 (A. S. LIX, 121). 

* Para. 1016. 

« Para. 1012. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INCIDENTS IN BRITISH FRONTIER POLICY— 1927-1936. 

1025. The Afghan Government have frequently expressed disapproval 
or alarm at the “ Forward Policy ” of the Government of India in Tribal 
Territory during recent years. The change in the Government of India’s 
attitude towards the tribes during the last forty years may be seen from the 
following quotations : — 

(1) ‘ The independent tribes lying between Afghanistan and India 
(1892). 

(2) ‘ The verbal pledge which Sir Mortimer Durand gave to 

Abdur Rahman that we would not attempt to administer up to the Durand 
Line (1919 — referring to 1892). 

(3) ‘ The Government of India’s clear right to administer up to the Dur- 
and Line should they see a necessity to do so ’ (1935).® 

1026. A formal protest (not the first) was made by the Afghan Govern- 
ment to His Majesty’s Government against the Government of India’s For- 
ward Policy at the beginning of the period.^ (Paragraph 771). At the end 
of the period they were stiU protesting, though on different ground. Their 
attitude now is not so much that they are afraid that the British policy of 
penetration is directed against themselves, but that they dislike the embarrass- 
ments which it so frequently causes them when they have to reject appeals 
for help from their co-religionists or demands for a Holy War from their own 
people.® 

1027. The Government of India’s own description of the policy, as given 
in letter® No. F. 730-F/33 dated 4th May 1934, is that it is one ‘ of gradual 
extension of its influence by peaceful methods in the tribal areas ’. 

1028. The foEowing is an outline of the incidents to which the Afghans 
have referred when they have spoken of “ penetration ” and “The Forward 
Policy ” : — 

1923. — Occupation of Razmak for the better control of Waziristan, 

1927-1928. — Continued development of reads in Waziristan. Visits of 
high officers of the Government of India to tribal areas. 

1929. — Occupation of Wana (South Waziristan) by troops, and opening 
of the Wana-Jandola road to general traffic. Beginning of the 
Razmak — ^Tanda China-Wana road through Mahsud Terri- 
tory. 

1980. — ^Blockade of the Afridis, occupation of the Khajuri and Aka- 
ELhel Plains, and discussions on future action to be taken against 
the tribe. Progress with roads in Waziristan and in the Mala- 
kand Agency. 

Bombing of villages in Tribal Territory in coimection with the 1930 
disturbances. Increased freedom of movement in Waziristan. 

1931-1932. — Continued progress in road construction and patrolling. 

1933. — Operations in Mohmand country and construction of a road 
to the foot of the Nahakki Pass. Operations in Bajaur and con- 
sideration of the possibility of constructing a circular road, 
through Bajaur and Mohmand Country. Completion of the 
Wana — Razmak road. 

1934-3S. — ^Publication of negotiations for construction of a road into 
Tirah. 

1 Afghan Precis (1927), para. 362. 

* lUd. 

* Letter to I. 0., London, No. F, 618-Fy36, dated the llth/16th January 1936 (A, S. LIX, 121). 

* Afghan Precis (1927), para. 328. 

^ Statement of the policy of the Afghan Government prepared by Sir Bichard Maconachie (Sub-Enclo* 
II to Kabul Despatch No. 74, dated the 19th June 1935, S. No. 82, File 575/F/34.) 

* A. S. LIU, 102, para, 4. 
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. 1935 , — Oi>eratious on the Hazara Border. Operations in Mohmand 
country and constrnction of a road over the Nahakki Pass. 

Operations in the Agra Salient (Malakand Agency) and construction 
of a post at Agra occupied by Frontier Constabulary. 

Strained relations with the Afridis, and apprehensions that a road 
might be built by force into Tirah. 

Tension in North Waziristan and apprehensions of military opei'ations 
there also. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONTROL OF NOMAT) GHILZAI TRIBESMEN. 

1029. Enormous numbers of Afghan tribesmen, mostly Ghilzais, spend 
the winter in Indian Territory. Action taken by the Government of India in 
the spring of 1930 in instructiirg Frontier Officers quietly to advise^ the return- 
ing nomads to make loyal submission to King Nadir Shah, though in itself of 
little effect, served to raise again the question of the powerful hold which the 
Government of India could in certain circumstances exercise over these tribes. 
The anomaly which Sir Richard Maconachie noticed was that these Afghan 
nomads, or Powundahf, although economically dependent on their annua] 
access to India, were yet able to adopt an attitude in their own country which 
was directly contrary to British interests. The remedy which he suggested 
was the introduction of some form of pass without which they might not enter 
British Territor3.. Turbulent behavioixr in Afghanistan might then render 
any particular section or household liable to exclusion from India in the next 
migration. The establishment of this leverage on so important and numerous 
a section of the population might serve not onty to make for peaceful condi - 
tions in Afghanistan but also to go some way towards solving the problem of 
Afghan intrigue in Inoian frontier areas. 

1030. The Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, in his 
memorandum® No. 4749-P.C., dated the 2.5th November 1930 expressed the 
opinion that the introduction of passes was undesirable, and that as much 
control as was needed could bo exercised under the laws already in force. 
The Agent to the Governor General in Baluchistan was of the same opinion.” 
Their successors in office gave the same views the following year*. The idea 
was therefore dropped in September 1932.® 

1031. In the spring of 1931 Frontier Officers were again asked to take 
opportunities of advising returning nomad Maliks to make their peace with 
their own Government. 

1032. During 1932 and 1933 Captain (now Major) J. A. Robinson 
was placed on special duty to write a report on the Ghilzai Tribe. This re- 
port was printed in 1934 under the title ‘ Notes on Nomad Tribes of Eastern 
Afghanistan It contains a full accoimt of the history and ramifications of the 
tribe and of their methods of livelihood and places of residence both in India 
and in Afghanistan. 

1033. Towards the end of his period of special duty Captain Robinson 
submitted to Government some notes on the present economic situation of 
the Ghilzais and their attitude towards the ruling family in Afghanistan. His 
notes showed a great deterioration in their economic situation and an un- 
fidendly attitude towards the ruling house. The question of applying pres- 
sure in India on individuals or sections of the tribe, in the event of their show- 
ing signs of revolt against the Afghan Government or seeking to use India 
as a base for the organisation of such a revolt, was then again considered. His- 
Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith’s conclusions, based on Captain Robinson’s in- 
formation and recommendations, were as follows : — 

1. Confiscation of rifles deposited by Ghilzais should be ruled out alto- 
gether. 

2. Confiscation of camels was undesirable, as it caused more trouble than 
it was worth. 

3. His Excellency was of opinion that both the Foreigners’ Act, and Sec- 

tion 21 (a) of the Frontier Crimes Regulation could be used against Ghil- 
zais. 

^ DespOitch firom Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 66, dated tlxG 21st August 1930 (A. S. X XXI V, 

. 221 -A). 

* (A. S.XXXVn, 11). 

® Memo, from A. O. G. and C. C., Balucbistan, No. 6272-F, dated the 11th December 1930 (A. S. 

105) 

* Letter from A. G. G., N. W. F. P., No. 3677-P.C., dated the 8th September 1932 (A. S. XI4V, 216) 
and Telegram to Norwef, Peshawar, No, 1450, dated the 24th June 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 276) 

Letter to H. M.’s 0. d’A,, Kabul, No, 444*F/30, dated the 19th September 1932 (A. S. XLV, 252), 
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4. Pressure exercised under these or other enactments should be employed 
not against the jioor and weak but against the richest and most influential men 
wiio could be found. These would include a number of well-to-do money 
lenders in Calcutta and other parts of Bengal. 

1034. After consultation with their legal experts the Government of 
India informed His Excellency the Governor that the help to be derived from 
the Eoreigners’ Act was small, and that the use of the Frontier Crimes Regu- 
lation anywhere but in the Provinces to which it applied could probably be 
successfully challenged in a Court of Law. In the existing state of the law 
tlie most suitable alternative courses against Ghilzais in British India who 
were preparing to cause trouble to Afghanistan would be, 

{i) Prosecution under Sections 125 and 126 I.P.C., in the rare cases 
when these sections would be applicable. 

(ii) Orders under Section 36 Frontier Crimes Regulation against indi- 
viduals in the North West Frontier Province. 

(Hi) Use of Regulation III of 1818, resort to which could be had only 
in exceptional circumstances.^ 

1035. Action on any large scale has not yet had to be taken against the 
tribe for any reason , connected with their attitude towards the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. Methods of bringing press urt! to bear on them have however been 
tried out in connection with the hostile activities of a section of Ahmadzai 
Ghilzais in North Waziristan. 

1036. The most serious incident of a series occurred on 1 1th January 1934 
when Torobo Ghilzais camping close to the junction of the borders of Af- 
ghanistan, the Kurram Agency and the Tochi Agency, attacked a party of 
Tochi Scouts who were patrolling within their own limits. The Tochi 
Scouts lost 3 killed and 5 wounded. A khassadar, who was co-operating 
with them was also killed. Five Ghilzais were believed killed.* 

The first retaliatory action taken was a raid by the Kurram Militia who 
captured 119 camels and 11 tribesmen early the next morning. The remain- 
der of the encampment withdrew to the Afghan side of the border and no 
further military action was possible.® 

As the relations of this section of the tribe with Frontier Officers had been 
going from bad to worse for some time, and the scale of punishment and secu- 
rity on account of earlier offenccd had had no effect. His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of the North-West Frontier Province recommended strong action includ- 
ing a fine of Rs. 30,000 and confiscation of a number of security rifles ; to en- 
force the terms be recommended an immediate ‘ barampta ’ of allied sections 
throughout the Province and a warning to the offending sections to make terms 
wdth the Political Agent, North Waziristan at Miranshah. Large numbers 
of Ghilzais were seized with their camels, and as a result a jirga of the offend- 
ing sections saw the Political Agent at Miranshah on 8th and 9th March 1934. 
A fine of Rs. 10,000 was imposed and was recovered, but the twenty rifles 
demanded as security were not handed in and a number of the prisoners were 
kept in custody throughout the year.^ The rifles were eventually surrendered 
in the spring of 1936, when the remaining hostages were released. The tribe 
did not, however, fulffl an implied part of the settlement, which was that they 
should establish normal political relations with the Political Agent at Miran- 
shah on entering the territory for which he was responsible. On the contrary 
they deliberately avoided Miranshah and handed in the rifles to the political 
authorities at Parachinar. To bring them to a proper sense of their position 
arrangements were made to establish a Scouts camp near their grazing ground 
the following year, but this had for other reasons to be abandoned. 

Memo, to N. W. F. P.. No. F.-26-F/34. dated the 18th Juno 1934 (A. S. LUI, 252). 

* Telegram from Norwef, No. 9-S., dated the 13th January 1934 (A. S. LII, 63). 

» Memo. h?om N. W. F. P. Govt., No. 232-P.C./1340, dated the 24th January 1934 (A. S. LII, 91). 

* Eatress letter from N. W. F., No. 2136-37-PCN./1340-P.S., dated the 7th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 44>* 

sa 
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To assist towards a settlement the Afghan Government sent one of the 
leading maliks, who was in Afghanistan at the time, to the frontier authori- 
ties on safe conduct,^ but against the ‘ harampta ’ they made frequent protests 
to His Majesty’s Minister^. As the incident had occurred on the Indian side 
of the Durand Line and as the offence had been committed by tribesmen who 
were at the time residing on the Indian side of the line, the Government of 
India did not wish either for a Joint Enquiry or for any jform of diplomatic re- 
presentation other than for the sole purpose of securing the presence of the 
defendants®. The two principles involved in this decision were 

(i) That ‘ harampta ’ and diplomatic representations are incompat- 
ible^. 

(ii} That nomad tribesmen are subject to the law of that country on 
whose side of the Dxirand Line they are residing at the time®. 

1 Express letter from Min., Kabnl, No. 744, dated the 16th February 1934 (A. S. Lll, 184). 

® Telegram to I. O., London, No. 447, dated the 26th February 1934 (A. S. LII, 211), and tele- 

gram from Min., Kabul No. 458, dated the 9th June 1934 (A. S. LIII, 224). 

® Express letter to Mm., Kabul, No. F. 18-F/34, dated the 10th March 1934 (A. S. LIT, 256). 

* Afghan Pi‘4ois of 1927, paras. 467-458. 

» Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 836, dated the 30th August 1934 [A. S. LIV, 167, para. 6 (a)]. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


AFGHAN DEALINGS WITH BRITISH TRIBES. 

A. PRELIMINARY— THE SITUATION UP TO THE END OF AMANULLAH 

KHAN’S REIGN. 

1037. The policy with regard to Afghan intrigues with British Tribes is 
described at length in Chapter XXIV of Sir Richard Maconachie’s Precis on 
Afghan Affairs. For a proper appreciation of the policy that chapter should 
be read in full. The following is only the briefest summary of it : — 

1. Motives for the policy of Intrigue. — (i) Afghanistan regards the tribal 
belt as the ‘ prickly hedge ’ which protects her from British aggression. 

(ii) In the event of hostilities with India, the tribal belt contains some 
of the :^est fighting material at the King of Afghanistan’s disposal. 

These two are the real reasons for Afghanistan maintaining friendly 
relations with the tribes. There is a third justification for the practice, 
which, though not so real, is nevertheless not entirely fictitious, namely. 

(iii) The pa 3 rment of allowances in the tribal belt is a form of blackmail 
paid for abstention from raiding by the recipients. 

[A fourth reason for the policy has emerged later, namely that the 
Ruling House of Afghanistan found in the services of British Tribesmen its 
best security of tenure of the Afghan Throne. (Sir Ralph Griffith, 1932, 
paragraph 1051 below).] 

2. Manifestations of the Policy. — ^The most signal manifestations of the 
Policy up to 1927 were : — 

‘ (i) the payment of allowances to tribesmen domiciled within the 
British border ; 

(ii) the retention in Afghan pay of ‘ Khassadars ’ or tribal levies, whose 
homes are on the British side of the line, who spend most of 
their time there, and consist almost entirely of persons hostile 
to the British administration ; 

(iii) the summoning of tribesmen from beyond the border to assem- 
blages held under the presidency of the Amir or his officials.’^ 

3. Afghan explanations of the Policy.— The Afghans usually did not 
admit that British tribesmen had been ‘ summoned ’, but said that they 
had come of their own accord, and that Pathan or Afghan custom with jirgas 
made it impossible for Afghan officials to send them away without seemg 
them, entertaining them, and paying them their expenses. It ‘ was usually 
on the occasion of a jirga that allowances were distributed ; British reports 
of the payment of such allowances were explained as misrepresenting merely 
the expenses for food and leave-taking customarily paid to a jirga on its 
dismissal, and when Khassadars were allowed to serve in their own horned, 
or, in other words, required to do virtually nothing at all except draw their 
pay, their status clearly approximated for all practical purposes to that of 
allowance-holders. 

4. Afghan aHowances to British Tribes. History of the case. 

(a) Before the accession of AmanuUah Khan. — Afghan intrigue with 
the tribes, including the regular payment of allowances, most of the reci- 
pients of which were anti-British, was continuous in spite of 

(i) An agreement concluded in 1893 whereby the Amir Abdux Rahman 

was precluded from exercising any interference with the ‘ in- 
dependent tribes ’ on the British side of the Durand T.inft ; 

(ii) A renewal of this agreement with the Amir Habibullah in 1904. 


‘Note by Sir O. Bmy (21st September 1926) (.A. S. XIX, n. pp. 4-5). 
* A% ha n Precis (by Sir R. R. Macouachie]. para. 464. 
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(b) During Amanullah Khan’s Reign. — Amanullali Khan’s attitude to 
the ti'ibos was ‘ irredentist In reply to British objections made at the 
Mussoorie conference of 1920, the Afghan delegates pointed out that neither 
their practice nor the British complaint was new. The only tangible result 
of the discussions was a written statement on behalf of the Afghan Govern- 
ment, after the Treaty was signed, that the Afghan Government^ ‘ has no 
intention of domg anything to instigate unrest in the territory of her neigh- 
bour and does not do so. The Exalted Government of Afghanistan wiU try 
their best to ensure that the frontier tribes, being tranquil, shall not take 
antagonistic steps against the subjects of her friend. 

Any value these assurances might have had was clearly discounted by 
the denial that the existing practice of the Afghan Government (which in- 
cluded the payment of allowances) was objectionable. 

First Promises of Abstention. — ^After prolonged negotiations on the sub- 
ject a hmited promise was obtained from the Afghan Government on 3rd 
April 1924 in the following terms : — 

“ So long as present Treaty remained in force no Afghan ];)ay or allow- 
ances of any hind would be j}aid to Waziristan tribesmen. 
He (King Anxanullah Khan) could not undertake stoppage of 
payment of usual entertainment expenses to British tiibosmen 
visiting Afghan officials, but promised that visits would not be 
encouragecT and that these payments would be small. He said 
that before negotiations for next treaty were opened he could 
not formally sign away Afghan claims, hitherto maintained, to 
pay allowances to all frontier tribes. 

This promise, restricted as it was to Waziristan tribesmen, and leaving 
open the loophole of entertainment exjxenses, nevertheless forms 
a landmark in the history of the subject. 

Signs of Progress. — Towards the end of King Amanullah’s reign there 
appeared to be definite signs that the Afghan Government was moderating 
its payments of allowances to British Tribesmen. Further than this it was 
not possible to go. Payments did undoubtedly continue to be made, and 
protests were made on various occasions by His Majesty’s Munster. 

5. Employment of British Tribesmen as Afghan Khassadars. — This was 
a new departure beginning with King Amanullah’s reign. To a request 
made by His Majesty’s Government in 1924 for the permanent dismissal of 
Wazir and Mahsud Khassadars and an undertaking that they would there- 
after receive no payment in any form from the Afghan Government, the 
Afghan Foreign Minister rephed expressing ‘ affection and gratitude ’, but 
gave no further undertaking. During the Khost Rebellion necessity made 
the Afghan Government enlist, or re-enlist, large numbers of Wazirs and 
Mahsuds for their own protection. After the Rebellion they were supposed 
to be dismissed, and in an audience granted to Sir Francis Humphrys in 
February 1927 the King definitely stated that they had been so dismissed 
and were not re-employed. The Frontier Administration however did not 
accept the truth of this statement and were able to forward to the Govern- 
ment of India lists showing the actual names of the British tribesmen still 
employed as Afghan Khassadars ; they stated that one-third of these tribes- 
men were always on duty, and two-thirds on leave at their homes, all draw- 
ing full pay all the time. 

6. Reception of British Tribesmen at Afghan Jugas. — Jirgas of British 
Tribesmen have frequently visited and been received by Afghan officials of 
all'ranl^, including the King himself. The difficulty, as already described, 
is to decide when they have been summoned and when they have gone of 
their own accord. The following extract from a letter from the Resident in 
Waziristan explains the situation : — 

“ A mistake is liable to arise if we consider this question as one merely 
of ‘ summoning ’ our tribesmen It is 

^Afghan Precis (by Sir K,. R. Maoonachie), para. 473. 

•Afghan Precis (by Sir R. R. Maconachie), parav 474. 
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only too easy for the Afghans to evade the intention of any re- 
strictions on unfriendly demonstrations of this type, if we lay 
stress on the act of ‘ summoning The offensiveness of these 
official meetings lies not so much in the fact that our tribes 

are deliberately invited .as on the fact that the 

Afghans studiously encourage tho idea among our tribes that 
they can count with certainty on a welcome from the Amir, 

whenever they are at loggerheads with us 

We may ask ourselves what the Amir would do in this matter 
if he really were determined to show his friendliness towards 
us. He would undoubtedly refuse either to see our tribes him- 
self or to allow his high officials to do so. He would dismias 
our tribes, either with the minimum of ‘ expenses ’ or with 
none at all. 

This was in fact the line taken by the British Minister with the Amir 
on April 3, 1924. 


B. DEVELOPMENTS UNDER KING NADIR SHAH AND 

LATER. 

1038. The King’s Personal Connections with the Frontier Tribes. — ^From 
the time of Amanullah Khan’s accession to September ] 923 the ‘ portfolio ’ of 
l<’rontier Affairs was held by S. Nadir Khan, whose views on the maintenance 
of the Afghan connection with British frontier tribes were that it was ‘ essen- 
tial to Afghanistan, both as an offensive and defensive weapon Even 
after his transfer, and until his departure to Europe, Nadir Khan continued 
to interfere in Frontier Affairs. It was small wonder, then, that when he- 
returned to rescue Afghanistan from civil war and to restore the Monarchy, 
he should expect to draw, and succeed in drawing, valuable support from 
British Tribal Territory. 

Nadir Khan attempted to raise for his support Afridis, Orakzais, Kurram 
tribesmen, Daurs of the Tochi Agency, Wazirs and Mahsuds. He had no- 
success with the Afridis or with Kurram Tribesmen, and any success he- 
might have had with Orakzais was nullified by the Government of India’s 
refusal to allow Orakzai tribesmen to march to his support through the 
Kurram Valley. Among the Daurs, Wazirs and Mahsuds he was consider- 
ably more successful. The Government of India’s policy of restraint no 
doubt kept large numbers away from him, but total prevention was quite 
impossible and it is probable that as many as 3,000 tribesmen, many of 
them unarmed, joined him. Their accession to his standard marked the 
turning of fortune in his favour, and they were prominent in the actual 
captme of Kabul. Nadir had no money -with which to reward them for their 
services but aUowed them to loot Government buildings in Kabul, and sent 
them away with such marks of appreciation as the conferment of honorary- 
rank in the Afghan Forces and the grant of certificates which might, or mivht 
not, be redeemable in cash * in the spring ’. The services thus rendered 
by the tribesmen to the new King must inevitably have seemed to Nadir 
Shah a justification of the frontier policy which he had always supported 
At the same time his genuinely friendly feelings towards the Government 
of India made him want to fulfil as far as he honestly could their requests, 
for abstention from further dealings -with their tribes. The tribesmen who 
had helped him made things no easier for him by an attitude towards him 
amoimting almost to blackmail, which they felt was justified by their ser- 
vices to him and by his failure to pay them adequate rewards. They ex- 
pected also that he would be anti-British, and when they found that he was 
not their feehngs towards him rapidly turned to resefftment. These cul- 
minated in the Wazir-Mahsud incursion into Khost in 1933 and the pro- 
AmanuUah intrigue that went on in Waziristan in the same and foUo-v^tr 
years. ® 


HA. s. XU, 102.) 
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It is significant of the honesty of King Nadir Shah’s policy that he 
made no secret to the Government of India of his attempts to recruit British 
tribesmen to his standard. He asked openly for permission for the Orakzais 
to come through the Kurram, and in a letter dated 20th August 1929 noti- 
fietl the Government of India of the necessity by which he was regretfully 
compelled to summon Wazirs and Mahsuds.^ His frankness in this respect 
did not produce any relaxation in the Government of India’s attempts to 
restrain their tribesmen, and in informing him that they must continue to 
prevent the tribes from participation they trusted that he would in his own 
interests realise that this was an essential part of their policy of neutrality.^ 
Nadir’s® reply contained the following important statement : — 

“ I have no doubt that Government realises that these tribes from time 
immemorial up to the present time, that is to say, during 
the reign of Amir Abdur Bah man, Amir Habibullah Khan and 
Amir Amanullah, both in offence and defence, have alwayn 
taken part. For tribal and religious matters they are partners 
with us. ” 

1039. Causes o£ Complaint. — ^The confusion following the events of 1929 
and the early part of 1930 made it necessary to allow time for the situation 
to clarify itself before the Afghan Government could be approached on their 
attitude towards the Frontier Tribes. In the interval the chief complaints 
from British Frontier Officers were : — 

(i) That certain tribesmen who had committed heinous offences 

against British subjects were finding honours and rewards in 
Afghanistan. Prominent among these was Bostan, Mahsud, 
the murderer of Lieutenant Stevens and Assistant Surgeon 
Cabral. 

(ii) That tribesmen who were notoriously hostile to British interests 

were openly proclaiming themselves as proteges of the Afghan 
Government, some of them claiming high military rank and 
others the receipt of large cash rewards. The most conspic- 
uous of these were Fazl Din, Musa Khan, Sadde Khan and 
Bamzan, Mahsuds. 

(iii) That British tribesmen were employed as Afghan Khassadars 

and particularly that they were employed on the British side 
of the Line. 

In spite of these complaints there was no doubt that the Afghan Govern- 
ment did not take the opportunity, which the Frontier Disturbances of 1930 
might have presented to them, of stirring up trouble among the tribes. 
On the contrary, the King’s attitude was ‘ of incalculable value ’. The 
following are two typical extracts from Waziristan telegrams of that period : — 

(i) Extract from telegram dated 1st June 1930.* 

“ Abdullai of Makin said to have received letter from Musa Khan 
who is now in Kabul saying that Nadh Shah had bold 
him Mahsuds need not look to him for support. ” 

(ii) Extract from telegram dated 5th July 1930. 

“ Distribution of four hundred sovereigns by Miralai to Kundalai’s 
lasbkar confirmed. Also Miralai has created Khonia Khel'" 
Afghan General. Both these acts committed in Nadir Khan 's 
name but I suspect that money was found by Sadde Kha/i 
who has a large hoard. ” 

1 Tfelegram from N. W. F. P., No. 628-P. N., dated 6th September 1929 (A. S. XXVni, 187>. 

» Tetegroan to N. W. V. P.No. 2693-S., dated 7tli September 1929 (A. S. XXVHI, 193). 

» Express letter feom N. W. E. E., No. 2433-P. S. N., dated 18th September 1929 (A. S. XXVIII, 245). 

* Telegram from N* W. F. P., to Home Department, No. 626-P., dated the 1st June 1930 (A. S. XXX JI. 

23). 


® A particularly offensive Mahsud. 
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The apparent close association of Mahsud hostiles with Kabul was 
brought to the Afghan Foreign Minister’s attention by the British Minister 
in an interview on 24th July. The British Minister, while acknowledging 
the general correctness of the Afghan attitude, made it clear that this close 
association required some explanation.^ 

1C40. Oral Assurances given by Afghan Government, August 1980. — The 
announcement of the material aid in the form of rifles and a long term loan 
which TTis Majesty’s Government was giving to the Government of Afghanis- 
tan, was made the opportunity by His Majesty’s Minister of laying before 
the Afghan Government certain views of the British Government on Afghan 
Frontier PoHcy. He had an audience with Edng Nadir Shah on 16th August 
1930, followed at short intervals by interviews with S. Mohammad Hashim 
TChan the Prime Minister, and S. Faiz Muhammad KKan the Foreign 
Minister.® 

Sir Richard Maconachie stated that the features of Afghan policy to 
which His Majesty’s Government took particular exception were : — 

(i) The invitation of British tribesmen to jirgas by Afghan officials. 

(ii) The payment of allowances by the Afghan Government to British 

tribesmen. 

(iii) The employment of British tribesmen on the Indian side of the 

Line as Afghan ELhassadars. 

(iv) The grant of honorary rank to persons who subsequently, and 

largely by virtue of that rank took a leading part in anti- 

British disturbances. 

The King explained that honorary rank had been given because he 
had nothing else to give, and that he had never dreamed that it could cause 
embarrassment to the British. He did not reply on the other points, but 
gave a general assurance that his frontier pohcy was and would remain, the 
maintenance of peace on both sides of the frontier. 

As a record of this interview and of his interviews with the two Minis- 
ters, Sir Richard Maconachie drafted an aide-memoire for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s signature. The first paragraph of this read as follows® ; — 


Copy of Draft Aide-Memoire for consideration by the Ministers. 

“ 1. The Afghan Government have taken note of the statement 
made by the British Minister as to the attitude of Hla 
Britannic Majesty’s Government in regard to certain frontier 
matters and in particular in regard to : — 

(a) the payment of allowances by the Afghan Government to mem- 

bers of tribes residing on the Indian side of the Indo-Afghan 
frontier ; 

(b) the summoning of the members of such tribes by A fghan 

officials to jirgas ; and 

(c) the employment by the Afghan Government of members of 

such tribes as lOiassadars on the Indian side of the Indo- 
Afghan frontier. 


The Afghan Government are prepared to discuss such matters 
on a convenient occasion, and propose that in future the 
Prime Minister of the Afghan Government and the British 
Minister should sit as a permanent commission for the 
settlement of aU questions affecting the Indo-Afghan frontier 
which may arise between the two Governments.” 


1 

S 
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Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London No. 86, dated 26th July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 178). 
Bei^«tch&oin Min., Kabul., to F.O., London, Xo. 63, dated the 9th September 1930. (A,. 


* ICnclosure 2 (B) to Kabul Despatch Xo. 63, dated the 9th September 1930 (A. S. XXXV, 190). 
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This paragraph of the aide-memoire was never signed. The Foreign 
Minister explained the Afghan attitude as follows : — 

“ As regards invitations of tribesmen to jirgas his Government 
were ready to promise that they would not so summon our 
tribesmen, but would have to explain that if these tribesmen 
came at their own instance they could not, in defiance of all 
Pathan custom, be driven away without being shown any 
consideration and paid the ordinary expenses. 

In regard to Khassadars they wished to state quite frankly that 
they intended to employ tribesmen, some of whom might be 
ours, in their military forces inside Afghanistan. Occasionally 
such tribesmen would go on leave and then they would be 
on the Indian side of the line, while in the service of the 
Afghan Government. 

As regards allowances they simply could not, for the reasons 
already explained, agree to discontinue these and therefore it 
was no use discussing the point. 

After further discussions the negotiations ended with the Foreign Minis- 
ter telling Sir Bichard Maconachie that the Prime Minister had authorised 
him to state orally that the Afghan Government had taken note of the atti- 
tude of the British Government in regard to the subjects in question ; and 
would be ready to discuss them on a favourable occasion ; and in addition 
to give the following oral assurances : — 

“ The Afghan Government would not summon tribesmen from the 
Indian side of the line to jirgas in Afghanistan, although if such 
tribesmen came they would have to be treated with the con- 
sideration required by ordinary Pathan custom; the Afghan 
Government would not employ Khassadars on the Indian side 
of the frontier, although, as already explained, tribesme/i 
from that side of the frontier might be enlisted in their military 
forces and occasionally go on leave to tiieir homes; and that the 
whole frontier policy of the Afghan Government would be act- 
uated by a desire for peace on both sides of the frontier and a 
spirit of true friendship towards His Majesty’s Government. 
The Afghan Government did not however ask the British Gov- 
ernment to accept such assurances as final, but to judge their 
actual policy on the Indian frontier by its results. They must 
however ask that none of these assurances should be required 
in writing, for the reason already given, and that no mention of 
the subject should be made in the aide-memoire. 

1041. The discussions of March 1932. Further Assurances hy Afg han 
Clovemment. — ^The next important discussion of policy between the two Gov- 
ernments took place in the spring of 1932. It was preceded by a conference 
in Peshawar between His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, the Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, the Chief Commissioner and Agent to the 
'Governor General, North-West Frontier Province, and the Agent to the 
Governor General, Baluchistan.^ As a result of this conference it was agreed 
that His Majesty’s Minister should bring to the notice of the Afghan Govern- 
ment the following five matters in which their relations with the tribes domi- 
ciled on the Indian side of the frontier was considered objectionable : — 

“ (a) The payment of allowances hy the Afghan Government to these 
tribes. 

(b) The summoning of individual members, as well as jirgas, of these 
tribes to Afghanistan. 

(d) The grant of civil and military ranks by the Afghan Government 
to these tribesmen. 

» A. S. XXXV, 190. Enclosure 1-C. 

• Fagsfi 13-25 of notes iuE. No. 231-F/31. ^ . 
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(e) Correspondence between Afghan ofiBcials and these tribesmen. 

(f) The employment by the Afghan Government of Khassadars on 

the Indian side of the line.” 

On 29th March 1932 Sir Richard Maoonachie had an interview with 
the Prime and Foreign Ministers for the purpose of discussing th^e matters. 
Wia conclusions after a long and tr 3 dng interview which is described in full 
in his Memorandum No. 44, dated the 1st April 1932 (reproduced as 
Appendix to this Chapter)^ were that the Afghan Government admitted 
that the practices discussed were wrong in principle and harmful to the 
British Administration, that they were not at the moment strong enough 
to discontinue them, but that they would discontinue them as soon as they 
were in a position to do so. 

Both Frontier Administrations hailed the admission by the Afghan 
Government that the practices in question were undesirable as a substan- 
tial advance on the previous position.^ They agreed also that the claims of 
the Afgba.ri Government in respect of the friendliness of their relations towards 
the British Government were largely correct, and that British pohcy should 
for the immediate future be confined to protests against particular examples 
of unfriendly policy as they might occm. The North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Administration noted that there was still a long way to go before 
mutual relations could be said to be on a satisfactory footing and instanced. 

(i) The continued employment of no less than 234 Ahmadzai Wazir 

Khassadars, 

(ii) The payment of regular allowances to certain Kurram Maliks 

and 

(iii) Afghan dealings with such persons as Maulvi Bashir and the 

Haji of Turangzai. 

His Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith added that the real reason for the 
maintenance by the Afghan Government of relations with British tribesmen 
was, in his opinion, the conviction that in the services of British tribesmen 
the Ruling House found its best security of tenure of the Afghan throne. 

1042. Satisfactory tendencies of Afghan Policy, 1932-33. — The first protest 
made after the interview of 29th March 1932 was a formal protest dated 
15th June 1932 against the continued employment on the Indian side of 
the line of the 234 Ahmadzai Wazir Khassadars already mentioned.® Other 
protests were made during the next eighteen months on the subject of the 
payment of allowances to Para Chamkannis of the Kurram* and of AfgVia.Ti 
dealings with Maulvi Bashir.® Taking the period up to the end of TTing 
Nadir Shah’s reign as a whole, however, the Afghan frontier pohcy was 
generaUy aU that it should have been. For this reason and for reasons 
connected with the Wazir-Mahsud incursion into Khost in the spring of 
1933, few op^rtunities to protest were taken. It was true that allowances 
were stih being paid,® that jirgas were still being received,^ that British 
tribesmen were stih being employed as Afghan Khassadars on the Indian 
side of the line® and that individuals openly hostile to British interests 
were stih being received in Kabul,® but on the other hand the ahowances 
previously paid were being reduced,^® the jirgas were generahy coldly re- 
ceived,^^ and individuals hosthe to British interests were more often than 
not subjected to some kind of restraint or unwelcome persuasion. iEn 
these circumstances the Government of India, though contmuiug to send 

' 1 S. No. 110 in F. No. 231-F/31. ~~ ' 

» Ibia 123 and 141. 

■» I*. 231-I’/8l, S. Ho. 138. 

« F. 231-F/31, S. Ho. 239. para. 6. 

» F. 231-F/31, S. Ho. 177. 

• Of. F. 231-F/$1, S. Hob. 208 dnd a0». 

» Of. F. 231-F/31, S. Ho. 236- 

• Of. F. 231-F/Sl, S. Ho. 2H. 

• Of. F. 231-Eysi, S. Ho. 177. 

Of. F. 231-F/31, S. Ho. 161. 
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to the Minister requests for protests on particular points, were content to 
leave to Ms discretion the decision when and in what form the protest should 
he made. 

1043. Re-Statements of Policy and Exchange of Notes, December 1933. — 

In exercise of this discretion Sir Richard Maconachie discussed with the 
Eoreign Minister on 12th October 1933 those points in ‘ the recent deahngs of 
the Afghan Government with the Pathan tribes resident on the Indian side of 
the Frontier wMch the Government of India had wished him to raise. 
The discussion was a friendly one, and after its close the British Minister 
handed to the Afghan Foreign Minister an aide-memoire written in a per- 
sonal form summarising the remarks wMch he had made. Somewhat to 
Ms surprise he received two months later a note from the Afghan Foreign 
Minister in reply. 

The British Mmister’s aide-memoire, after recalling the assurances 
given by the Afghan Government in 1930 and 1932, acknowledged that the 
frontier Pohcy of King Nadir Shah’s Government had throughout been 
actuated by a desire for peace and a spirit of good-will, but called attention 
to certain particular points which seemed to show some divergence from that 
pohcy ; these included allowances to residents of the Kurram Agency, the 
s umm oning of Wazirs to a Jirga at Urghun, and the retention of 234 Ahmadzai 
Wazirs as Afghan Khassadars on the Indian side of the Line. The Foreign 
Minister in his note® reiterated the Afghan Government’s desire to do 
nothing that would create pohtical difficulties for the Government of India 
and claimed that they had fulfilled in every detail their obhgations under 
the agreement arrived at between the Goverpment of India and former 
Afghan Governments and endorsed by the Government of his late Majesty 
King Nadir Shah. With regard to summoning jirgas, the Afghan Govern- 
ment would not summon jirgas from the tribes living on the further side of 
the border, but could not refuse to see representatives whom the tribes sent 
to the Kin g’s Court of their own accord. 

“ The Afghan Government further undertook not to appoint Khassa- 
dars from the tribes living on the further side of the frontier 
but requested that if within the territory of Afghanistan it 
maintained Khassadars from the tribes, its action should not 
be construed as one of iU feeling or hostility towards the British 
Government, while it agreed that if such I^assadars proceeded 
to their homes on leave they should not be recognised as Afghan 
Khassadars on the further side of the frontier, and that if they 
absented themselves from duty, the Afghan Government would 
deal with them on their return in accordance with its own 
military laws. ”® 

As to keeping up relations with the Frontier Tribes, this had been done 
from time immemorial and the present Government was compelled to follow 
the example of its predecessors. If it was the object of British Policy to 
stop Afghan relations with the tribes altogether, ‘ it could be safely said 
that tMs was a step fraught with great danger and an endeavour wMoh 
could produce no good ’. Afghamstan and the frontier tribes were neigh- 
bours possessing a common tongue and a common descent as well as a com- 
mon religion, and on this account close relations had for centuries existed 
between the two. So far from the practice of the Afghan Government pay- 
ing allowances to the frontier tribes being a source of danger to British 
interests, this practice had of later years actually proved an advantage to 
the Government of India. Any interruption or weakening of the relations 
between the tribes and the Afghan Government resulted at once in grave 
danger to Afghamstan and the Frontier. It was indeed quite impossible 
for the present Government to stop paying the tribal allowances wMch former 
Afghan Governments had paid. 

^ 231-F/31, Enclosure I to S- No. 239 reproduced as Appx. II to this Chapter. 

* E. 231-F/31, Enclosure II to S. No. 239 reproduced as Appx. Ill to this Chapter. 

» F. 231-F/31, S. No. 239, Enclosure II, para. 2. 
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After the discussion of 12th October and the subsequent exchange of 
notes, Sir Richard Maconachie advised that, as the good-will and sincerity 
of the Afghan Frontier policy was by now freely admitted by the Govern- 
ment of India, as the pursuance of it had involved the Afghan Government 
in very serious difficulties, and as repeated protests about particular cases 
of divergence which the Foreign Minister regarded as pettifogging details 
served no useful purpose, he should in future not be pressed to represent 
each particular case as it was reported to the Government of India but should 
be allowed discretion to defer representations until it appeared to him that 
they could be reaUy useful.^ 

His Excellency Sir Ralph Griffith, Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province, agreed that the Afghan Government’s policy generally had been 
one of loyalty to their obligations, and was therefore content to leave the 
time and manner of making representations to the Minister’s discretion. 
At the same time he noticed a hardening of the Afghan attitude towards 
the payment of allowances to British tribes. In 1930 and 1932 they had 
admitted that such pa 3 unent was wrong in principle and that they ought to. 
discontinue the practice when they were strong enough to do so ; in 1933 
they not only said that they could not discontinue it, but they actually 
claimed that it had proved of advantage to the Government of India. Sir 
Ralph Griffith therefore recommended that continued pressure should' be 
applied to keep the Government of India’s grievances permanently before 
the Afghan Government.® 

The British Government’s decisions were conveyed to His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul in despatch from His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul No. 53 (N.-2660/88/97), dated 3rd 
July 1934.® The Secretary of State agreed that the Afghan Government’s- 
policy generally was satisfactory, noted that they appreciated the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government over the questions which had been discussed^ 
approved of the Government of India’s bringing to the notice of the Minis- 
ter cases in which it appeared to them that iifghan interference had exceeded 
the bounds of ordinary usage, or had been actuated by unfriendly motives, 
and^ authorised the Minister to use his discretion in deferring representations 
until he considered it reaUy useful to make them. These instructions were 
not to preclude consideration of immediate action on any special recommenda- 
tion which the Government of India might from time to time desire to make. 


Summary of the situation at the end of 1934 . 


. , . General. — By the end of 1934 it was admitted on all sides 

^at the situation generaUy m regard to Afghan Frontier Policy was good * 
There remamed a number of particular instances of divergence from the 
general policy to which the Government of India took exception. The 
Gover^ent of India if they thought particular instances were of sufficient 
importance, reported them to the Mmister who either made or defer??d 


Tribes.— The Afghan Government 
regarded this as a practice which had come down to them from time immemo- 
rial and considered it impracticable to put a stop to it. The British Govern- 
ment did not acqmesce m this attitude, but merely “ appreciated the diffi- 
culties of the present Afghan Government and did not press for the im- 
me^te cessation of aUowances ”.® Nevertheless the aUowances that w^e 
still being paid had been considerably reduced. 


No. 231-F/31, S. No. 239. 

»r. No. 231-F/31, S. No. 247. 

» P. No. 231-P/31, S. No. 254. 

‘ 8. Nob. 239, 246, 247, 248, 264 ibid. 
* S. No. 261 ibid. 



(iii) Swaiwmwig of Jkgas*— The Afghan Government did not summon 
jirgas of British tribesmen, though occasionally their subordinate officers might 
do so contrary to their direct instructions. At the same time they expressed 
their inability to turn }irgas away which came to see them of their own accord. 

In actual fact the jirgas which did visit the Court or high Afghan officials, 
got colder and colder comfort each time, and were sent away with less and 
less in the way of ‘ Kharcha ’. 

On at least two occasions when Afghan officials had direct dealings 
with tribes of the Klhyber Agency, the Government of India decided for special 
reasons not to protest.^ 

(iv) Summoning of individuals. — ^The Afghan Government disclaimed as a 
policy the summoning of individual tribesmen from the British side of the 
Mne, but as exceptions they had to see those who came to visit them, had to 
receive a certain number with whom they had old established relations, and 
had occasionally to summon certain others of the more mischievous ones 
for the purpose of exercising some sort of restraint on them. In practice 
there is no doubt that they did their best to control, and either forbid or 
prevent, anti-British tendencies in persons like Fazl Din, Musa Khan, Maulvi 
Bashir, the Haji of Turangzai and the Badshah Guls, his sons. 

(v) Employment of Khassadars. — The Afghan Government had undertaken 
not to employ Khassadars from among British tribes on the Indian side of 
the line. In spite of this they had over 200 Ahmadzai Wazirs and 600 
Mahsuds in their employ, most of whom spent six months of the year ‘ on 
leave ’ in their homes on the Indian side of the line, drawing full pay, 

1045. Re-statements of Policy, Winter 1935-36. — ^A further description 
of their own Frontier Policy was given by the Afghan Prime and Foreign 
Ministers to the British Miaistec in October 1935, when Colonel Fraser Tytler 
mentioned certain fresh causes of suspicion which were exercising the minds of 
the Government of India. The events which were causing ‘ definite appre- 
hensions that the Afghan Government were interfering in matters outside 
their concern ’ included 

(i) Apparent encouragement of Badshah Gul, son of the Haji of Tu* 

rangzaF, 

(ii) Reported speech of the Foreign Minister to a jirga of Shmwaris, 

.Mohmands and others at Dakka during the Mohmand opera- 

tionsi 

(iii) Criticism in the ‘ Islah ’ of British Foreign Policy®. 

(iv) The reported summoning of an Afridi jirga to Jalalabad in Sep- 

tember 1935. 

The A fghan Ministers’ replies showed that they were fuUy aware of their 
responsibilities in the matter of non-interference across the Durand Line*. 
Before this conversation was held, the Government of India had been of opini- 
on that a fresh decferation of their Frontier Policy was necessary, with the 
particular object of refutmg the accusations and misleading statements which 
the article in the Islah contained®. On receipt of a record of this conversation 
they came to the conclusion that such a statement was not necessary. The 
peint which they had wished to make clear to the A%han Government was 
that the tribes on the British side of the Durand Line were not independent, 
and that the Government ©f India had a clear ri^t to, administer up to the 
Durand Lifie when they saw a necessity ta doi s®-. Colonel Fraser-Ty tier’s des- 
patch shovedi. in their opinion, that he had been- at pasnss t© emphasize this 
aspect of the matter, and in particular that he had drawn tihe-attenliion of the 
A%han Government to Sir Austen Chamberlain’s discussions of 1928?, elicit- 
ing from the Afghan- Government ah admission that they fuEy acknowledged 

1 F. No. 231-F/31, S. No. 240 (A. S. Lin, 214^1, 

i-C/, Memo, to tbe-N. W. F. P; Govt., No. F;363^.F/34, dated the 7th September, 1936 S. LVII, 298); 

» Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. 0., London, No. 106, dated the 14th September 1936 S. LYIII, 70). 

* Despatch from Min., Blabul, to F. O., London, No. 114, dated the 11th October 1936 (A, S. LVIII,.24^). 

s Xelegram to I. O., London, No. 2766, dated the 4th October 1935 (A*.S. LVIII, 197). 

* Appendix to Chapter I. 
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the Durand Line as the boundary of Afghanistan, and that being aware of 
the attitude of the Government of India to the tribes on the British side of 
that Line, they offered as far as was possible to abstain from interference 
across it^. 

1046. Statements of policy similar to that made in the interview of the 
Prime and Foreign Ministers "with the British Minister in October 1936, 
were made by the Foreign Minister to the Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province and His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs m January 
and February 1936^. They may be accepted as giving a true picture of the 
Central Government’s own idea of their policy on the joint [Rentier, nainely 
that they recognized and will do their very best to fulfil, their responsibilities 
and obligations, but that at the same time they do most earnestly wish that 
the policy of the Government of India would give them less frequent oppor- 
tunities of proving the fact, 

1047. Recent instances of suspicion. — ^In June 1934 the Resident in 
Waziristan suspected a recrudescence of Afghan intrigue among the trib^ 
of Waziristan, manifesting itself chiefly in the summoning of jirgas or indivi- 
dual mahks to Khost, and the offering of new or increased allowances.® The 
War Minister denied that anything of this sort was going on^. The Governor 
of the North-West Frontier Province gave his opinion that tho Afghan Gov- 
ernment themselves were loyally observing their undertakings, but admitted 
that A fall a, n local officials were more inclined to have dealings with Wazir 
Maliks than was proper. An informal verbal warning of the folly of this was 
given by the British Minister, Kabul to the Foreign Minister on 18th July 
1934®. 


1048. Mohammad Ayaz, an Afghan official holding the appointment of 
Ghund Mashar at Jalalabad was very strongly reported to have been intrigu- 
ing with Afridis, particularly with the anti-British ‘ serishta ’ party in the cold 
weather of 1934-35. A cousin of his, a colonel in the Afghan army, was said 
to be assisting him®. The British Minister mentioned these accusations to 
the Prime Minister, who promised to take severe action against Mohammad 
Ayaz if they were established’. 

1049. As a result of these and other reports a written protest was delivered 
by Sir Richard Maconachie to the Afghan Government®. The Prime and Fo- 
reign Ministers in reply denied that there were any Afghan allowance-holders 
among the Afridis, and that Afridi Maliks who visited Jalalabad received 
anything but the barest expenses®. The Government of India again had reason 
in September 1935 to believe that an Afridi Jirga had been summoned to 
Jalalabad by the Hakim-i-Ala,^° but in the end came to the conclusion that 
they must accept the Afghan Government’s emphatic denial that any jirga 
had been summoned, and that even if this assurance were rejected the facts 
were against the suspicion that Afghan officials had acted in bad faith.^^ 


1050. In the cold weather of 1935-36 a blockade was imposed- on the 
Afridis, not with a view to compelling them to agree to construction of the 
road, J?ut for a settlement of outstanding cases against them and to recall 
them to observance of their 1898 agreement^®. The anti-Govemment party 
took the opportunity of visiting Jalalabad in large numbers to misrepresent 


» Letter to I. O., London, No. F. 518-F/36, dated the ll/16th Junuary 1936 (A. S. LIX, 121). 

* Despatch from F. O., London, to Min., Kahn!, No. 16 (N-652-233-97), dated the 5th Februarv 1936 

{A,S.LIK, 201). ^ 

^ Express lerter from N. W. F. P., No. 292-P. S./901 (1), dated the 11th June 1934 (A. S. LIII, 242), 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 494, dated the 4th July 1934’ (A. g. LIV, 19). 

* Telegram fro?n Min., Kabul, No. 512, dated the 19th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 63). 

6 Letter from N. W. F. P., No. 699-600-P.C.-1086 (4)-P.B., dated the 26th February 1936 (A S LV 

204). \ xjv. 


^ Telegram from C. d' A., Kabul, No. 268, dated the 12th March 1935 (A. S. LVI, 18). ■ 
* See File No. 66-F./34 (Secret). 


® Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 46, dated the 4th AprH 1936 (A. S. LVI, 116)^ 

^ Telegram to Min., Kabul No. 323, dated the 26th September 1936 (A. S. LVIII,, 127). 

Confdln^X. L. to Mjiu Kabul, No. F. 387-(^«)-F./36, dated the 12th October 1936 (A. S. LVIII, 239), 
Memo, from N. W. F. F. Oovb. No. SM-P.S., dated the 17th October 1936 (F. No. F. 384.F./36 S. 
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the case and protest against British high-handedness. Tne Afghan Govern- 
ment were placed in full possession of the facts, and their attention was. 
drawn informally to the necessity of ensuring that their local ofi&cials not only 
refrained from interference but took active steps to discourage the idea that 
in resisting the British Government, the recalcitrant Afridis had the support 
of the Afghan Government,’- 


REVIEWS OF POSITION DURING 1936. 

(i) Sir Ralph Griffith’s charges. 

1051. In August 1936 His Excellency the Governor of the North-West 
Frontier Province reported certain adverse developments in the tract compris- 
ing Bajaur, Mohmand Country, and Afridi Tirah. These developments 
included : — 

(i) In Mohmand Country . — Letters of defiance to Government from the 
lesser mahks of certain tribes, attempts by Badshah Gul to undermine the 
influence of loyal maliks by giving others letters of instruction to Afg Ti fl. n 
of&cials, talk by the anti-British hostile Faqir of Alingar of arranging for the 
payment of Afghan allowances in Utman Khel country, reports of the payment 
of excessive sums by Afghan officials to British tribesmen, and reports of hea-vy 
payments by the Afghan Government to Badshah Gul. 

(ii) In Bajawr.— Similar activities on the part of the Faqir of Alingar, and 
to a less • extent Badshah Gul. 

(iii) In Afridi Territory . — Favomable reception of anti-British leaders 
by Afghan officials, and a general impression in Afridi Territory that 
the Afghan Government were opposed to the construction of a road in Tirah. 

His Excellency summarised the situation in these three areas by saying 

“ The tendencies appear to indicate a hardening of tribal opinion 
against our believed determination to penetrate the tribal 
areas, as well as an exercise of influences by Afghan officials 
so assiduous and in their nature so opposed to our poMcy and 
interests as to give rise to some doubt as to the good faith of 
that Government’s frequently -repeated assurances of good-will 
and correct behaviour. It would seem that the tribal attitude 
is largely the result of the attitude of the Afghan officials re- 
ferred to, from which it derives direct and indirect support and 
encouragement.®’ ’ 


(ii) Colonel Fraser-Tytler’s comments. 

1052. Colonel Fraser-Tytler’s comments on the charges against the 
A fghan Government, which he described as so serious that if proved they 
would warrant His Majesty’s Government breaking off aU friendly nego- 
tiations with Afghanistan, are contained in - his despatch No. 136,. 
dated the Ist October 1936®. --He~ reiterated his belief that His~ 
Majesty King Nadir Shah’s Government and the present Afghan Gov- 
ernment had followed loyally their promise that ‘ their whole frontier 
policy would be actuated by a desire for peace on both sides of the frontier 
and by a spirit of true Mendship towards His l^Iajesty’s Government ’. 
He admitted that there was a change in the situation since 1934, when His 
Majesty’s Government had last expressed themselves satisfied with the con- 
duct of the Afghan Government in its relation with the frontier tribes*, but 

1 Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 106, dated the 6th November 1936 (F. No. 384-F/36, S. No. 64). 

• Memo, from N. W. F. P. Govt., No. 3133-P. C., dated the 2nd Angnst 1936 (A. S. LXI, S. No. 1). 

• Despatch from Min., Kabul., to F. O., London, No. 136, dated the 1st October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 112), 

• Despatch from F. O., London, to Min.., Kabul, No. 63 (N2660-88-97), dated the ' 3rd July 1934 (A. 
LIV, 20). 
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stated that the change was with the Government of India not with the Afghan 
Government. He elaborated this statement, and his conclusions, as follows^: — 

“ Even with the Government of India, it is not a change but a 
development, of their policy of penetration into the tribal 
areas began in 1923 in Waziristan but always intended 
to cover the whole frontier. Since 1923 it has been 
practically confined to Waziristan, except in areas such as 
the Gandab valley, and the Khajuri plain where necessity has 
driven the Government of India forward. But in 1934 nego- 
tiations opened with the Afridis for the construction of a road 
to Bagh in Tirah, and in 1935 the road from Yusuf Khel crossed 
the Nahakki pass and by its very existence held out a 
threat to the independence of Upper Mohmand country and 
Bajaur. The result of these two movements are described in 
paragraph 14 of the North-West Frontier Province Govern- 
ment’s memorandum under reference. To the Afridis “ strong 
coercive measures of an abnormal character are being applied ” 
and to the Mohmand “ an important notice bearing somewhat 
of the nature of an ultimatum has recently been issued 
Surely such action as this is sufficient to account for the abnormal, 
if indeed they are abnormal, comings and goings between the 
Eastern Province and the tribal areas. The opposition party 
to our forward movements, driven to desperation at these threats 
to their independence, are doing what they have always done on 
occasions such as these. They are sending their emissaries 
in possibly increased numbers to seek the advice and sympathy 
of the Afghan Government. And the Afghan Government are 
doing what they have always done. They are receiving these 
emissaries hospitably in the usual Pathan fashion, listening to 
their grievances, no doubt giving them a few words of empty 
sympathy in reply as one Musalman to another, and sending 
them away with as small a present as possible. They 
wiU not alienate them by refusing to receive them. But it would 
take much more conclusive evidence than I have at present, 
to convince me that so able a statesman as Sirdar Muhammad 
Hashim Khan would deliberately court inevitable disaster not 
only to the tribes bxit also to himself and his Government, by 
encouraging these emissaries to resist our demands. ” 


(iii) The Government of India’s conclusions. 

1053. The Government of India accepted to a certain extent the 
arguments of the British Minister and agreed with him that there 
was not sufficient evidence at present of any deliberate wish or 
attempt on the part of the Afghan Government to foil the Govern- 
ment of India’s frontier poHcy, and that such dealings as Afghan 
officials were undoubtedly having with British tribesmen were dictated 
largely by a desire on the part of the Afghan Government to avoid the accusa- 
tion of bemg entirely ‘ subservient to British interests. ’ They felt that it 
was probable that tribesmen were visiting Afghanistan in greater numbers 
than usual, as a result of the political situation in Afridi and Mohmand coxmtry 
-and in Bajaur and had no doubt that these visits were causing embarrass- 
rnent to the North-West Frontier Province Administration and had increased 
the u^ettled atmosphere among the tribes. At the same time they felt 
that the exhaustive enquiries which would be needed to establish that Afgtign 
interference with British tribesmen in that area had been materially in excess 
of norm^, were not at the moment justified. Influenced by these reasons 
and by the sudden unexpected departure of the Prime Minster for Europe 
^ event which made it all the more necessary to deal gently with the AfoboTn 
Government, they did not think it advisable for His Majesty’s Minister at 

Despatch £»>xa Mia., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 136, dated the 1st October 1936 (A. S. LXl. 112). 



Kabul to make any strong diplomatic protest^. They suggested that an 
informal oral protest should be made regarding the reported dealings of 
Afghan officials with Africds. If this had no effect they would reconsider 
the position later. 

1054. An informal protest had in fact, already been made. In reply 
the acting Prime Minister gave an assurance that officials in the Eastern. 
Province, though jBnding themselves in a position of considerable embarrass- 
ment, were in no way exceeding their instructions^. The particular embarrass- 
ment to which they were subjected at the moment was caused by a blockade 
of the Afridis imposed on account of breaches of their agreement of 1898 
with the Government of India. Afridis were flocking in numbers to Jalala- 
bad and misrepresenting the blockade as an attempt to compel them by force 
to agree to the construction of the Tirah road. Such an attempt by force 
would have been a breach of Government’s declarations made both to the 
tribe and to the Afghan Government. No such attempt was being made 
and the Afghans were again told so®. 

1055. Mahsud boys at school in Kabul. — ^An unpleasant development 
of the cold weather of 1933-34 was the admission of a number of Mahsud boys 
into the Afghan tribal school at KabuP. Serious representations were made- 
against this in Kabul, and the Prime Minister finally gave way®. In August 
1935 it was reported that only two such boyc, out of an original total of eighteen 
had gone back to school at Kabul, and for these two there were special 
reasons. One was the son of Ramzan and the other went to keep him 
company®. 

1056. Instances of proved direct dealings of Afghan officials with ^ British ’ 
tribes in which protest has been considered inadvisable. — ^The following are 
examples of occasions on which it has been decided to pass over without pro- 
test admitted cases of Afghan dealings with frontier tribesmen on the Indian 
side of the Durand Line — 

(i) Raid by Zakka Khel Afridis into Afghan Territory in 1931; settle- 
ment made by Afghan officials direct with tribesmen’. 

(ii) In the spring of 1934 there was trouble on the border between Afghan 
officials and Shinwaris®. In order to effect a settlement the local Afghan 
authorities summoned tribesmen and took certain action themselves on 
the Indian side of the Durand Line. In view of the fact that the Govern- 
ment of India were not at the moment in a position to exercise control in 
the particular corner of Bajaur concerned, and that the question of respective 
spheres of influence in that area had not been taken up with the present Afghan 
Government, the Government of India decided not to protest against the 
action taken by the local Afghan authorities®. 

1 Letter to I O., London, Ko. F. 684-F/35, dated the 18th November 1936 (File No. 684-F/36, 
S. No. 68). 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 106, dated the 6th November 1936 (F. No. 684 ■F/36, S. No. 64). 

® Telegram from Foreign, to Min., Kabul, No. 274, dated the 16tli November 1936 (F. No. 684-F/36, S. 
No. 69). 

* Telegram from N. W. F. P., No. 214-S., dated the 10th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 33), and 
Telegram jfrom N. W. Frontier, No. 266-S., dated the the 14th August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 124). 

^ Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 96, dated the 7th September 1934 (A. S. LIV 181), and 
Memo, from N. W. F. P., No. 64-P,S 901 (i)-X, dated the 2nd February 1935 (A. S. LV, 186). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 


NOTE OF A DISCUSSION WITH THE AFGHAN PRIME AND FOREIGN 
MINISTERS ON THE 29TH MARCH 1932\ 

I said that I had to invite the Minister’s attention to certain points in 
lAe relations of their Government with our tribes, which were objectionable 
from our point of view. The practices in question were of long standing, 
but had always been and, so long as they continued, would always be, an obs- 
tacle to the secure establishment of those cordial relations which both 
Governments sincerely desired. 

2. On former occasions when this subject had been discussed the Afghan 
Government’s reply had been that these practices had been common in the 
time of previous Amirs when in receipt of a subsidy from the Govermnent of 
India, and had therefore been condoned in principle and that, in view of the 
friendly attitude of King Nadir Shah’s Government, they were not in 
effect harmful to our administration. I wished to make it clear now that 
whatever might have been the attitude of my Government in the past (and 
I was naturally unable to discuss the correctness of that attitude) it was the 
present and future with which we had to deal, and the view of my Govern- 
ment was now definitely that the continuance of these practices constituted 
a breach of the relations envisaged in the Treaty of 1921, and was in effect 
harmful to our Administration. On the latter point the views of the Govern- 
ment of India must be accepted as final. 

3. I was not instructed to question the good-will of King Nadir Shah’s 
Government, of which my Government had received ample evidence, nor 
to demand the immediate cessation of the practices under discussion, but sim- 
ply to make the attitude of my Government clear. Both Ministers had asked 
me always to speak quite plainly to them, and consequently, if these practices 
were allowed to continue without any protest being made, the Adghan Gov- 
ernment might complain afterwards that they had been left in the dark 
as regards what was, in fact, an obstacle to the development of closer rela- 
tions with His Majesty’s Government. The removal of this obstacle was 
an object common to both Governments and we should therefore approach 
the problem as friends, not as opponents. They had just told me that British 
and Afghan interests were ^sentially identical, and, this being so, our differ- 
ences should not prove insuperable. 

4. (a) The payment of allowances hy the Afghan Government to tribes 
domicil^ in Indian territory. — ^The payment, I said, of allowances to Pathan 
tribes, for whatever reason made, implied some sort of claim to sovereignty 
over the recipients. The Prime Minister had told me that the present 
Afghan Government made no such claim in regard to our tribes, either for the 
present or for the future. 

Muhammad Hashim agreed emphatically, and said that he would rej)eat 
this statement a hundred times if I wished. I said that the payment by the 
Afghan Government of these allowances, particularly to such tribes as the 
Afridis and Mahsuds who were entirely domiciled in Indian territory, did in 
fact imply a claim of this kind, and was regarded by the tribes in that light. 
It was consequently inconsistent with His Highness’ assurance and was 
moreover a breach of the Treaty of 1921. 

Mohammad Hashim observed that his Government had formerly taken 
over all the obligations of Amanullah’s Government as given in the Treaty, 
but that this Treaty was descended from the Durand agreement. The 
latter laid down two frontiers, an inner and an outer. 

I said that I had prepared my case, and, as I did not think that PTia 
Highness had prepared his, did not wish to take him at a disadvantage. 
Before he went further, I would ask him to read Article 1 of the Agreement 
of November 12, 1893, which laid down a single line, and Article 2, which 
gave an undertaking not to interfere beyond that hne. (I showed Muhammad 

» Eaclosure to Kabul Memo. K. 44, dated the 1st April 1932 (A. S. XLiIV, 97). 
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Hashim the agreement, which he read.) I would also refer him to Article I 
of the Treaty of 1921, which we were careful, as Afghanistan apparently was 
not, to observe. 

5. So much for the theory. In practice the Afghan allowance-holders 
were invariably an unsettling element in our tribal organisation. As the 
Ministers knew, our tribes to a large extent administered themselves and the 
existence in any tribe of a small clique whose eyes were constantly turned to 
Kabul and who corild afford to forfeit their share of the allowances paid out 
by the Government of India was unsettling as such a clique tended to get out 
of control by the tribal will. In almost all cases Afghan allowance -hoi del’s 
were, or had been, notorious for their hostility to us, e.g., Fazal Din, Eamzan, 
Musa Khan, Said Almar etc. The payment of such allowances was there- 
fore contrary to our interests and also harmful to the well-being of our tribes. 
Muhammad Hashim said he would reserve his remarks until I had furnished 
mine. 

6. (6) The summoning of individual members, as tvell as jirgas, of these 
tribes to Afghanistan . — ^In the course of a discussion in 1930, 1 said, the Foreign 
Minister had undertaken that his Government would not summon jirgas of 
our tribes to Afghanistan, although if they came they would have to be given 
maintenance expenses, and a present on leaving, as prescribed by Pathan 
custom [my despatch Ko. 63 of September 9, 1930, enclosure 1 (C)]. Faiz 
Muhammad confirmed the correctness of my statement, and added that 
there had been no breach of his undertaking, to which I agreed. 

7. I went on to point out that the summoning of individuals was also 
objectionable on the same ground as that of jirgas. 

Muhammad Hashim adniitted this, but said he could not remember an 
instance of onta of our tribesmen being summoned to Kabul by the present 
Government. He cotdd not answer for officials in the provinces, who, as 
I knew, were, in many cases, insubordinate and disloyal. 

I said that I coidd give him instances of individuals having been sum- 
moned from Waziristan by Afghan officials, and it was recently reported 
that Said Almar had been summoned to Jalalabad by the Governor of the 
Eastern Province. 

Muhammad Hashim said that this report was quite untrue. Said Almar 
was a pest who needed no invitation to come to Afghanistan for money. 
He was not invited, although, for his own glorification, he no doubt gave out 
that he had been. 

I suggested that on this occasion he had possibly come to call on M. 
Stark. Muhammad Hashim fired up at this, and said he knew that all kinds 
of wild stories were going about regarding M. Stark’s doings at Jalalabad, ■ 
although in fact he had been closely watched and unable to do anything at 
aU. 

Hone of the trouble on the Indian side of the frontier, Muhammad Hashim 
continued, was due to Russian propaganda from Afghanistan ; it all came 
from the Congress and the Red Shirts, from whom it spread into Afghan 
territory. He strongly objected to the insinuation that he had failed to deal 
with hostile intrigues in his own country as signally as the Government of 
India had failed to deal with such activities in theirs. 

. , 8. I reminded His Highness that I had not ascribed any of the trouble 
in the North-West Frontier Province to Bolshevik propaganda, and was 
glad to hear that he was satisfied as to his success in dealing with such pro- 
paganda in Afghanistan. 

9. (d) The grant of civil <md military ranks by the Afghan Government 
to these tribesmen . — On my mentioning this subject, Muhammad HajsibiTn re- 
marked that I had already discussed it with the King [My despatch No. 63, of 
September 9, 1930, enclosure 1(A)]. I must remember, he said, what the situa- 
tion had been in October 1929. On the capture of Kabul, Shah Wah. had 
recovered one thousand gold coins from the Bacha-i-Saqqao, and Nadir Shah 
had just imder £1,000. That was literally aU there had been with which 
to reward our tribe^en who had re-conquered Kabul. It did not go round, 
BO the lashkars had been allowed to loot the Government buildings. If 
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my Goveriiment thought that he was exaggerating the state of affairs at that 
time, I at any rate had seen the condition of the Government buildings on 
my arrival at Kabul, and could testify to the truth of what he said. But 
this loot did not go round either. There was nothing left except these empty 
titles of rank with which to appease our greedy tribesmen. 

10. I said I was not discussing the reasons for what the Afghan Govern- 
ment had done, but only trying to show him how objectionable it was from 
the Government of India’s point of view. The grant by the Afghan Govern- 
ment of ranl?s of this kind was objectionable on the same grounds as that of 
allowances, and similarly the recipients of these ranks were almost always 
persons who had been hostile to our administration. 

11. Muhammad Hashim said they were just as hostile to the Afghan 
Government. Ramzan, Musa Khan, Fazl Din and the rest he looked on as 
the enemies of Afghanistan. They were nothing but blackmailers, and he 
wished the Government of India would cut all their heads off, and so save 
him a lot of trouble in future. The possession of Afghan rank by any of cur 
tribesmen could be taken as tire mark of an enemy and blackmailer of the 
Afghan Government, I had complained of the grant of rank to Ramzan, 
but had said nothing of the steps taken by the Afghan Government to pre- 
vent him giving any trouble to the Government of India on his return to 
Waziristan. He himself, on learning that Ramzan had visited M. Stark 
secretly, had sent for him and made him swear to have no commumcation 
with the Soviet in future, and to cause no disturbance in his own country. 
If British political officers would make their own enquiries, and not listen to 
lying informers, they would find that what he had said was true. 

12. I replied that my information as to Ramzan’s attitude since his re- 
turn to his home tended to bear out what His Highness had stated, but, if 
he would allow me to say so, there would have been no occasion for his efforts, 
of which the Government of India had already expressed their appreciation, 
if relations had not been established by the Afghan Government in the first 
place with Ramzan, The fact remained that for whatever reason such 
ranks were given, and however sincerely the Afghan Government had tried 
to keep the recipients of them friendly to us, the whole practice was wrong 
and unsettling in its effect. 

13. (e) Correspondence between Afghan officials and these tribesmen . — 
I said that although in principle there was nothing wrong in conventional 
acknowledgments being sent by Afghan officials to letters from oxir tribesmen, 
yet in practice it was normally tribesmen who were hostile to our adminis- 
tration who began the correspondence and on receiving replies from Afghan 
officials, however correct in tone these replies might be, misrepresented them 
as outward and visible signs of approval by the .Mghan Government of their 
own hostile activities. If however letters from high Afghan officials contained 
anything in the way of a suggestion of authority over our tribes, such letters 
were of course objectionable in themselves. 

14. Muhammad Hashim said he was always receiving letters from our 
tribesmen, but had hardly ever, so far as he remembered, replied to them as 
all the writers wanted was money. He asked if I coxild show h im any replies 
sent by himself. 

15. I said I could not, but should be glad to hear whether a “ farman ’* 
alleged by Fazl Din to have been received from JBQs Highness was genuine. 
I showed him the copy of the farman, and Muhammad Hashim asked for the 
original which I explained was not available. He read the “ farman ” care- 
fully, although with difficulty, since as he rightly remarked it was in bad 
Persian and badly written. Finally be said it was obviously a forgery, 
and he was positive that he had never written or signed it. He hoped that 
I would believe him. I said that of course his statement decided the point 
once and for all. 

16. I then showed him letter (1) signed by Shah Mahmxid, the War 
Minister, pointing out that it was addressed to the Alizai Mahsuds, and that 
the wor^ “ people like yourselves in Afghanistan ” suggested a claim to 
sovereignty over the recipients. 
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17. The Ministers glanced through, the letter together, remarking that 
they had not seen it before, and knew nothing of it. It looked to them how-- 
ever as if it had been addressed to a party of Alizai Mahsuds in one of the 
oolonies in Afghanistan, or else to some Mahsuds of this section who had 
come to Kabul. What else could the words “ in Afghanistan ” mean ? 
Shah Mahmud was not such a fool as to claim that the main body of Mahsuds 
lived in Afghan limits. I said that if they read the whole letter carefully 
1 thought they would come to the conclusion that this interpretation would 
not hold good. My own idea was that Shah Mahmud had hurriedly signed 
a letter written by some clerk in the Kabul War Ojffioe, who did not realise 
that the days of Nasrullah Khan were past. 

18. I then showed Muhammad Hashim, Shah Mahmud’s letters to Khai- 
Bor Khan, and emphasised the objectionable use to which such letters could 
be put, in view of the part played by Khaisor Khan in the Baddar rising 
of 1930. 

At Muhammad Hashim’s request I handed him letters (i) and (iii) so 
that he could take the War Minister’s explanation of them. 

19. (/) The employment hy the Afghan Qovernmeni of Khassadars on the 
iTidian side of the line. — I asked the Foreign Minister to confirm my record 
of the definite undertaking given me on this point by himself in 1930 [my 
despatch No. 63 of September 9. 1930, enclosure 1 (c)]. and he did so at once. 
I went on to say that according to information received by the Government of 
India from Waziristan a considerable body of such Kliassadars had been at 
the time of report, i.e., September 1931, at their homes on the Indian side 
of the line for nine months on end, 

Muhammad Hashim said he could not say anything as to the correctness 
of this report, as he had no knowledge of the matter. If it was true, the 
•explanation would probably be that the local Afghan officials concerned, 
whether civil or military or both, had allowed the men to go to their homes 
lon lower pay, and were pocketing the difference between that and the official 
rate themselves. It was just the sort of thing Afghan officials did, and he 
would be glad if the Government of India would deprive these Khassadars 
of their rifles, and expel them into Afghanistan as this would bring the matter 
to a head. 

20. I said I thought I could hardly make such a recommendation to 
my Government, just as I was unable to recommend the wholesale massacre 
of Afghan Major Generals which he had suggested shortly before. Although 
whenever I raised these tribal questions I was unfortunate enough to exaspe- 
rate His Highness, our Governments were after all in friendly relations, and 
the correct course would seem to be for me to write officially to the Foreign 
Minister giving details of the information received by the Government of 
India, and ask the Afghan Government to put matters right themselves. 
I would however request a formal assurance from His Highness that the em- 
ployment of Khassadars on the Indian side of the line was not authorised 
by the Afghan Government, and was contrary to their wishes. 

21. Muhammad Hashim replied excitedly that if I asked him for a certi- 
ficate that he was not mentally deficient he supposed he could get me one, for 
what reason could his Government possibly have for throwing away thousands 
of rupees on people who sat in their homes and did nothing ? The Afghan 
Government, as I knew, had no money to spare for charity of that kind. 
When I had managed to pacify His Highness, he gave, me the assurance for 
which I had asked, and I told him that I had finished, what I had to say. 

22. Muhammad Hashim then observed that in spite of my statements 
regarding my Government’s appreciation of the goodwill of Kong Nadir 
Shah’s Government, and the difficulties with which the latter were faced, 
the present discussion seemed to show that the actual situation in Afghanistan 
was not realised either in India or in England. The practices of which I had 
complained were the direct and inevitable outcome of this situation. 

23. To take the question of allowances paid by his Government to the 
AMdis. The events of 1930, when the Afridis, in spite of our efficient 
army and air force and our organised system of intelligence, had advanced 
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up to Peshawar itself, showed what the Afridis could do in Afghanistan. Jala- 
labad at any rate was at their mercy, and the fall of Jalalabad would raise 
the whole country. 

24. The employment of our tribesmen for the advance on Kabul in 1929 
had been a matter of necessity, as Eling Nadir Shah had told me at the time. 
The rewarding of these tribesmen by the grant of ranks bad been, as he had 
said already, equally a matter of necessity. 

25. The Afghan Government had made considerable progress, but it 
must be remembered that it was only two and half yeans since they had re- 
eovered Kabul, and rpart from the assistance generously given by the Gov- 
ernment of India had in that short time had to create everjdhing oiit of 
nothing. In these circumstances to regard their payment of blackmail to 
our tribes, whether in the form of allowances or of ranlcs, as an obstacle to 
closer relations between our two Governments seemed to him unfair. It 
was distasteful to speak in praise of oneself, but he was working aU day and 
half the night, and a great deal of this time was spent in attempts to cope 
with difficulties which arose from the determination of bis Government to 
discharge their obligations to His Majesty’s Government. He was constantly 
engaged in try ing to check propaganda emanating from India which the Gov- 
ernment of India had failed to control. It was such propaganda for instance 
which had recently excited the Mangals and Mohmands. 

26. The Afghan Government were still in a very weak position and had 
to pay blackmail all round. The latest recruit to the ranks of these black- 
mailers was Mahendra Pratap, who, because he had been refused 
money and permission to return to Kabul, had now issued a manifesto to 
the press with copies to every Afghan Mission abroad, denouncing Nadir 
Shah as a tool of the British. His Majesty’s Govermnent could afford to 
disregard such propaganda, as the loyalty of their representatives was beyond 
doubt, but what could be said of Afghan representatives ? Ghulam Siddiq 
at Berlin, for instance, was almost openly working against his own Govern- 
ment and in defiance of their wishes had just sent Ishar Singh, a young Ghad- 
ilte, to Kabul through Russia. Perhaps my Government thought that 
this plea of weakness was a diplomatic ruse, but if so how would they explain 
the retention in his appointment of a Minister like Ghulam Siddiq? The 
Russians were now demanding blackmail in the form of a Commercial Treaty 
and the Afghan Government were wondering if they could refuse to pay it. 

27. After all, Muhammad Hashim went on, the Government of India 
themselves paid blackmail to their tribes. I said that this idea was very 
common, but seemed to me mistaken. The more troublesome a blackmailer 
made himself the more money he got from his victim, while the Government 
of India, on the contrary, stopped the allowances of a ay tribe or section which 
misbehaved itself. The case of the Afridis in 1930 and 1931 was one in point. 

Muhammad Hashim asked how the Afridi allowances came to be paid 
in the first place, and 1 explained that they originated in the Khyber tolls. 

28. His Highness went on to say that he and his Government were honest- 
ly doing aU they could in the face of great difficulties to maintain peace 
on the frontier, and prevent the spread of Russian intrigue in Afghanistan. 
In this they were really serving the Government of India’s interests as well 
as their own, but this identity of interest, which I admitted in words.’did not 
appear to be recognised in practice. He would give an example of what he 
meant. 

29. Muhammad Hashim then produced the letter from Major Betham 
to Sher Jan Kharot, which was mentioned in my telegram No. 26 of the 30th 
March, and said that the decision conveyed in this letter, although entfrely 
within the competence of the Government of India, made matters very 
difficult for himself. Sher Jan and Kamran would not of course announce 
to the tribe tha,t it had received a pardon, from which only they two had been 
excepted, but would declare that the purport of the letter was to exclude 
the whole tribe from India. 

If M. Stark heard of this outbreak among the Kharots, he would try 
to get agents and money to them at once. 
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30. These discussions, with those reported in my despatch No. 48 of the 
31st March (File No. 137-F/31), had now lasted three hours, and Faiz Mn- 
hammad, who appeared to be nearing collapse from exhaustion, roused him- 
self for an effort to close them. 

31. Major Betham’s letter, he slyly remarked, illustrated my arguments 
regarding the practical disadvantages cf direct communication between 
the officials of one Government and the tribesmen of another. He would,^ 
however, to put the whole matter in a nutshell, admit, with His Highness’^ 
permission, that the practices of his Government of which I had complained 
were incorrect in principle, and harmful in their effect. (Muhammad Hashim 
nodded assent.) When the Afghan Government were in a strong enough 
position, through improvement of their communications and organisation 
of their army, to disregard the threat to themselves from our tribes and their 
own (since hostile propaganda spread from ours to theirs), they would dis- 
continue their present relations with our tribes. If my Government de- 
manded immediate cessation of these relations, they would agree, provided 
that my Government would give them a formal guarantee against all the 
consequences of such cessation. In the same way they would refuse to pay 
the blackmail demanded by the Soviet in the form of a Commercial Treaty, 
etc., if His Majesty’s Government would formally guarantee to protect them 
from all consequences of such a refusal. It was very easy for my Govern- 
ment to point comxjlacently to their own observance of Treaty obligations. 
Thej- had no temptation not to observe it. The Afghan Government how- 
ever were still engaged in a struggle for self-preservation, and could not be 
expected to commit suicide in order to carry out their Treaty obligations. 
These were the facts, none the less real becaxise they were unpleasant for both 
our Governments to face. 

32. I said that these discussions, trying as they had evidently been to 
the Ministers, had I thought been useful. The Afghan Government, I under- 
stood, admitted that the practices we had discussed were wrong in principle 
and harmful to our administration, and they undertook to discontinue them 
as soon as they were in a position to do so. Whatever view His Majesty’s 
Government might take of thisv attitude it was at any rate clear, and I would 
<luly report it to them. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CO-OPERATION IN ERONTIER POLICY. 

1057. Reasons for Co-operation. — ^It is significant of the changed relations 
on the Frontier that the heading ‘ Afghan Intrigues with British Tribes ’ in 
the Precis of 1927, has had to be moderated to ‘ Afghan Dealings with Brit- 
ish Tribes ’ in the present volume, and that in addition a new heading, ‘ Co- 
operation is required before the subject matter can be brought up to date. 

The consideration paid by each Government to the affairs of the other in 
matters of frontier policy, is one of the greatest of the developments in rela- 
tions between India and Afghanistan that has come about since King Nadir 
Shah’s accession. 

The underlying reasons for this consideration are (i) the importance to 
India of a stabilised and friendly Afghan Government on her Frontier, and (ii) 
the realisation by Afghanistan, after many years of suspicion and doubt, 
that British professions of friendliness are genuine and are based on self- 
interest. Once this realisation had sunk in, especially with a King and Prime 
Minister already pre-disposed to prefer Great Britain to Russia, the policy 
of obstruction and wilful intrigue quickly gavre way first to non-interference 
and later to active co-operation. 

1058. Afghan statements of Policy. — On the expiry of his appointment 
as British Minister, Kabul, Sir Richard Maconachie presented to the Secret- 
ary of State for Foreign Affairs a statement containing a summary of Afghan 
Foreign Pohcy based on conversations held with Afghan Minister before leav- 
ing Kabul. The relevant portion of this statement, which is to be read with 
the caution that ‘ it contains mostly the opinions expressed by Afghan Minis- 
ters’, was as follows ; — 

“ The most fruitful source of misunderstanding between His 
Majesty’s Government and Afghanistan has lain in the tribal 
territory on the north-west frontier of India. Previous Afghan 
Governments have all been active in maintaining the independ- 
ence of these tribes as an obstacle to any aggression from the 
direction of India upon Afghanistan. The present Afghan Gov- 
ernment, realising that they have no reason to fear aggression 
by His Majesty’s Government, have entirely abandoned the 
“ policy of intrigue ” and would in fact — although they could 
never afford to say so openly — be glad to see the frontier 
tribes of India more firmly controlled by the Government of 
India, so that all danger of attack by these tribes upon 
Afghanistan — such as occurred as recently as 1933 — might be 
fibaaUy removed. 

But the measures hitherto adopted by the Government of India of ex- 
tending their control by force, as shown by the constant recur- 
rence of land and air operations in tribal territory, have placed 
the Afghan Government in a position of great difficulty and em- 
barrassment. The problem is not solved by calling such a policy 
one of “ peaceful penetration for if the measures taken at the 
outset by the Goveimment of India have been in some cases 
peaceful, they have almost always been, as anyone acquainted 
with tribal psychology would know, such as must inevitably pro- 
voke hostilities. If the Government of India would only play 
their cards so that a real desire for civilization and peaceful pro- 
gress would be produced in the tribal belt, not only would their 
control be extended much more rapidly, cheaply, and perma- 
nently than by the use of force, but also the Afghan Government 
would be freed of their present embarrassment in rejecting 
appeals for assistance from their co-religionists, who can plausibly 
reperesent themselves as fighting to maintain the independence of 
their country. It is the rejection of such appeals which brings 
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the Afghan Government into contempt among their own subjects, 
and plays directly into the hands of the pro-AmanuUah and 
Bolshevist party. It is surely not reasonable that His Majesty’s 
Government, who have given proof of their desire for the welfare 
of Afghanistan, should by their present policy in the tribal belt 
on the north-west frontier of India provide the enemies of the- 
Afghan Government with their most effective means of pro- 
paganda, and so endanger the stability of that Government. 
The Prime Minister pleaded most earnestly for the adoption of 
conciliatory methods in dealing with the Pathan tribesmen of 
the North-West Prontier, since such methods would, he was 
convinced, be found in practice to be in the best interest both 
of His Majesty’s Government and of the Afghan Government.”^ 

1059. A statement in almost the same words was made by the Afghan 
Foreign Minister, S. Faiz Mohammad, on the occasion of his interview with 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in London on 5th Febru- 
ary 1936.^ 

1060. It is clear from this that the years since Nadir Shah’s accession have 
seen a very marked change in the Afghan attitude towards British Frontier 
Policy. It is true that the Afghan Government have not yet come to view 
with approval the present forward policy, or rather the form in which it has 
developed of recent years, but their disapproval is caused more by dislike of 
the embarrassment which it is apt to cause to themselves than by any fear 
that it is directed against Afghanistan. There remain here and there on both 
sides of the Frontier officers who do not follow the instructions of their 
Governments as they should, but it is the policy of each central Government tu 
be as helpful as possible and to cause ag little embarrassment as possible to 
the otl er.® 

1061. Consideration by Indian Government of Possible Be-actions in 
Afghanistan. — ^The following are recent examples of the extent to which con- 
siderations of possible embarrassments to Afghanistan have influenced Brit- 
ish Policy : — 

1. In the cold weather of 1933-34 when the question of action to be taken 
against the Madda Khel tribe in North Waziristan Agency had to be con- 
sidered, it was laid down that ‘ the paramount consideration at present must 
be to maintain the stability of the Afghan Government and.avoid giving oppor- 
tunity for further propaganda against them.’* MiKtary action against the 
Madda Khel was deferred for this reason, and was again similarly deferred 
a year later®. 

2. On 30th April 1934 the Secretary of State for India laid down : — 


“ That in pursuing our policy of peaceful penetration of tribal area® 
we should pay special regard to Afghan situation and be on 
our guard against inadvertently giving enemies of Afghan 
Government fresh material for dangerous propaganda ”®. 

- 3. On 4th May 1934 the Government of India expanded these instme - 
tions in a letter addressed to the two Frontier Administrations. After draw- 
ing attention to their poUoy of preventing or forestalling movements in- 
tribal areas likely to be inimical to the interests of either Government the 
Government of India continued as follows : — 


“ There are two poinffi of view from which aU frontier questions must 
be examined namely (a) the relations of the Government of 
India with the frontier tribes and (6) the relations of FTia Ma- 
jesty’s Government and of the Government of India with Afghan , 
istan As regards (a) the policy of the Government of India 


^ Sub Enclosure II to Ser. .\o. 82 in F. No. 575-F./34-Secret, 

froni F. O., Lendon to Min., Kabul, No. 16 (N.-6 52/233/ 97), dated 5th February 1936 (A. S*- 

« A. S. m, 159, 197, 199, 206, 281, and A. S. LIH, 102, 103. 

* Telegram from I. O., London, No. 498, dated the 22nd February 1934 (A. S. LII, 197). 

» A. S. LV. 208, 277. 


• Telegram from I. O., London, No. 1120, dated the 30fh April 1 934 (A. S. LIII, 90). 
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is and has been for the last 12 years one of a gradual extension 
of its influence by peaceful methods in the tribal areas. As 
regards (6), the objective is the maintenance of a stable 
and friendly Government in Afghanistan, which not only 
facilitates the solution of our difficulties in tribal areas 
but also provides the best possible insurance against Soviet 
penetration into India. These two points of view may 
at first sight appear to be unconnected, but closer examina- 
tion suggests that they are most intimately related. 
The tranquillity of the frontier and the opportunities 
thereby afforded for the extension of our influence over the 
tribes depend very largely on the stability of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment and oh the freedom of that country from internal dis- 
order. Equally a stable and friendly Afghan Government de- 
pends largely on our power to control the tribes on the Indian 
side of the Diirand Line in such a manner that they are neither 
able to take advantage of disorder in Afghanistan nor are im- 
pelled by punitive action on oar part to appeal to the Afghan 
Government for support. As His Majesty’s Minister has fre- 
quently pointed out, one of the sharpest weapons used by the 
anti-Nadir propagandist is the cry that Nadir Shah’s regime un- 
like Amanullah’s gives no help or support to the tribesmen 
whom the Government of India oppress. Distinbances and 
punitive operations in our Erontier areas, however well deserved 
that punishment may be, add impetus to this propaganda 
and it is therefore essential for all Erontier officers before they 
take action, which may result in disturbances, to consider their 
local problems from both points of view. 

While it is always desirable that Erontier officers should maintain this 
wider outlook it is peculiarly necessary that they should do so 
at the present time. The Afghan Government is at the moment 
as favourable to His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India as it has ever been, but it lacks stability and has 
been severely affected by the events of the past 12 months. 
Were it to fall, anarchy would follow, and a return to ordered 
Government would almost certainly be accompanied by an in- 
crease in Soviet influence and penetration, and a corresponding 
decrease in British influence and in pro-British feehng. The 
stability of the present Afghan Government is therefore of pecu- 
liar importance to His Majesty’s Government and to the Gov- 
ernment of India, who are correspondingly anxious that no ac- 
tion on their part or on that of their officers should do anything 
to endanger it.”’^ 

4. In November 1934 a proposed operation close to the border in North 
Waziristan was abandoned on account of important international considera- 
tions involved.® 

5. In August and September 1935 the probable re-actions in Afghanistan 
were considered by the Government of India before deciding on the advance 
over the Nahakki Pass in the operations against the' Mohmands. On this 
occasion the Government of India recorded the following principle of policy : — 

“We realise that forward movement to Nahakki area may cause embar- 
rassment to Afghan regime, but this -will be constant factor, and 
whatever the complexion of Afghan Government we cannot 
accept the position that such embarrassnaent, even amounting 
to threat to stability of Kabul Government, must always be 
final argument prohibiting extension of control.”* 

The Secretary of State, while acknowledging that the apprehensions of 
the AfghA,n Government could not be allowed to be ‘ deciding factor in per- 
manent execution of our frontier poHcy ’ added a caution that our interest in 

^ Letter to (1) KT. W , F. P. Government (2) A. G. G. and C. C.^ Baluchistan, No. F. 730-F./S3, dated the 
4th May 1934 (A. S. LIII, S. No. 102). 

* Telegram to N, W. F. P., No. 2318, dated the 25th November 1934 (A. S. LV, 48). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2349, dated the 4th September 1935 (A. S. LVil, 285). 
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stable Afghan Government is, however, a factor that must always bo given 
full weight in deciding on time and method.’^ 

The arguments in favour of the proposed forward movement were accei^t- 
ed by the Secretary of State and the move was made. 

6. In August 1935 the Government of India made a similar statement of 
policy in support of their desire to take action with Scouts, supported by 
troops, in the Keitu area of North Waziristan with a view to re-establishing 
the position in North Waziristan generally. On this occasion they wrote : — 

“ There is we consider definite point at which susceptibility to reac- 
tion on Afghan Government of measures taken to control our 
tribes (including nomads who visit our territory every winter) 
must give way to necessity for maintaining order on Indian 
side of Durand Line. We are reinforced in this view by impres 
sion, shared by Norwef and Minister, that Afghan Government’s 
control in Southern Province has considerably strengthened 
during last two years.” 

The proposed action was not taken, the balance of arguments, including 
the possibility of reactions in Afghanistan, being found in the end to be against 
it.» 

1062. Direct action by Indian Government in Tribal territory for benefit of 
A^ban Government. — The following are examples of action taken by the 
Government of India in tribal territory for the benefit, or at the request, of 
the Afghan Government. 

1. Threat of operations in Waziristan in coimection with the Waztr- 
Mahsud incursion into Khost.® 

2. Bombing operations and contemplated military operations in Bajaur 
in connection with the Kotkai pretender.* 

3. Barampta of tribesmen in Waziristan against the possibility of a 
second Wazir-Mahsud incursion into Khost.® 

4. Action against Madda Khel in spring 1934, detention of hostages and 
collection of secuiity rifles.® 

1063. Afghan Government kept informed of British intentions in Tribal 
territory. — On the following recent occasions the Afghan Government have 
been kept informed in advance of British intentions in Tribal territory. 

1. Discussion of Government of India’s proposals for road-building in 
Tirah with the consent of the tribes and not by force.'^ 

2. Discussion of Government of India’s policy towards the Madda Khcl 
in Pebruaiy 1935, and reasons for not taking offensive action against them.® 

3. Throughout the Mohmand operations 1935 the Afghan Government 

were kept fully informed both of British intentions and of the proo'ress of 
events.® ° 

4. When the Government of India had to take action against ‘ Brigadier ’ 
Abdulla Jan in the Wana area, the Afghan Government were given in- 
formation of what was intended.^® On this occasion the information given 
was supplemented by an invitation to the Afghan Government to co-operate 
in certain specified ways. They co-operated to a very full extent, though not 
quite to the extent for which the Government of India had hoped. 

^ Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2846, dated the 6th September 1936 (A. S. LVII, 293). 

* Telegram to I. 0., London, No. 2786, dated the 7th October 1936 (A. S. LVIII, 206). 

» Para. 916. 

^ Para. 917. 

* Para. 916. 

file. * No. H2-C, dated the 1st August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 96) and connected- 

’ Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 268-K, dated the 26th October 1934 (A. S. LTV”, 291), 

^ Memo, to C. d’A., Kabul, No. If. 495-F/34, dated the 5th March 1936 (A. S. IiV, 277). 

® C/, A. S. LVII, 294 and A. S. LVIII, 19. 

De&pQ'tch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 109, dated the 7th August 1936 {A. S. LX, 271), 
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5. In the spring of 1936 the British Charge d’ Affaires gave the Afghan 
Government an account of the situation in the Agra area. (Maiakand Agency) 
and of British intentions in the matter of operations*. 

[The information given on these occasions was always far beyond any- 
thing required by Article XI of the Treaty.] 

1064. Discouragement of British tribesmen by Afghan Government. — 

The following are examples of discouragement by the Afghan Government of 
British tribesmen seeking to enlist their sympathy or support. 

1. Red-Shirt and Afridi deputations were consistently sent away un- 
satisfied all through 1930. 

2. Afridi deputations from the Sarishta party wishing to enlist Afghan 
support or sympathy against the building of a road in Tirah have in many 
cases been prevented from reaching Afghan high officials, and in others sent 
away with no comfort.* 

3. Mohmand deputations seeking Afghan support in 1936 received no 
encouragement. 

4. The Para Chamkannis of the Kurram Valley, some of whom receive 
allowances from the Afghan Government, received no encouragement in 
an appeal for support against the British Government in the cold weather of 
1935-36.® 

1065. Direct action taken by Afghan Government. — ^The foUowing are 
examples of the Afghan Government taking active steps which they believed 
would be of assistance to British Frontier Policy : — 

1. In February 1934 the Afghan Government persuaded one of their 
Maliks, an Ahmadzai Ghilzai, to go to the British authorities on safe conduct 
for the settlement of a case in which his tribe had become involved in the 
Tochi Agency. 

2. In September 1935 the Afghan Foreign Minister fetched Badshah Gul 
I, son of the Haji of Turangzai, to Kabul, and in the exuberance of the moment 
gave a promise that he would not be allowed to return to the border.* This 
promise the Afghan Government were in the end unable to fulfil.® 

3. In September 1936 the Afghan Government arranged for the removal 
to Kabul, of Abdidla Jan, Zilli Kliel, who was defying the British Government 
on the Indian side of the Durand Line near Wana.® 

4. The general attitude of the Afghan Government during the Mohmand 
■operations of 1935 was described by the Minister as follows : — 

“ In circumstances of the greatest difficulty and almost of danger, the 
Central Government never lost sight of their obligations to His 
Majesty’s Government and carried them out to the very best 
of their ability.”'^ 

1066. The Gentlemen’s Agreement. — The “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” 
about the Bohai Dag, whereby the Afghan Government agreed that the Gov- 
ernment of India might, in times of emergency, take certain forms of action 
direct against Mohmand tribesmen living on the Afghan side of the presump- 
tive border, was a striking example of Afghan willmgness to co-operate for 
the general maintenance of peace and order on the Frontier.® 

[Caution. — ^This chapter is written while the Government of India have 
left somewhat open, their decision on the question raised in North-West 
Frontier Province’s Memorandum No. 3133-P. C., dated the 29th August 1936® 

1 Telegram to C. d’A., Kabul, Ko. 36, dated the 7th March 1935 (A. S. LV, 286). 

2 Telegram from C. d’A., Kabul, No. 707, dated the 17th November 1935 (LVIII, 298). 

3 Confdl. Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 827, dated the 25th March 1936 (A. S. LIK, 263.) 

^ Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 105, dated the 24th September 1935 (A. S. LVIH, 118). 

Para. 1172. 

• Para. 11 78. 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to P. O., London, No. 119, dated the 23rd October 1935 (A. S, L\riII, 
270). 

® Para* 1006. 

» A. S LXI, 1. 
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whether or not Afghan Frontier Policy is responsible for a recent 
stiffening of resistance to British penetration in certain areas of Tribal terri- 
tory. In their letter No. F. 684-F./35 of 18th November 1936, they have 
stated that the evidence is not at present sufficient to prove any deliberate 
wish or attempt on the part of the Afghan Government to foil British Fron* 
tier Policy, and that the exhaustive enquiries which would be needed to prove 
the point are not at present necessary]. ^ 

^ Bara. 1053. 
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CHAPTER XII£. 


THE NORTHERN ERONTIER OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE 

BOLSHEVIK MENACE. 

1067. Preliminary. — ^No attempt is made here to summarise Chapter 
ITirTT of Sir Richard Maoonachie’s Pr4cis. The paragraphs which follow are 
intended to deal only with recent developments and with any modifications 
which may have appeared in the situation. 

1068. The Problem. — ^A statement of the problem presented by fears of 
Russian aggression to which reference is frequently made, is the following, 
occurring in paragraph 215 of the British Legation’s Annual Report^ for 
1933 : — 

“ In accordance with a convenient fashion of some years ago, the pro- 
blems facing a British representative in this country might be 
classed in two categories, the ‘ major connected with the 
maintenance of Afghanistan as an efficient buffer between Russia 
and India, and the ‘ min or arising from the politics of the 
Indian frontier. The ‘ major ’ problem, for the time being, 
resolves itself in practice into co-operating with the Afghan 
Government in resisting two main forms of Soviet penetration, 
the political, which is carried on through more or less ‘ secret ’ 
agents, and the economio, which is apparently to be achieved 
on the Persian model by control of the foreign trade of the coun- 
try. Fortunately, the Afghan Government are fuUy alive to 
the dangers threatening them in both these directions.”® 

1069. The alternative plans by which it might be possible for the Soviet 
to achieve the overthrow of British rule in India are discussed in paragraph 
399 of the Afghan Precis, 1927. The possibilities which British policy has 
had to consider during the last few years are 

(1) A military invasion of Afghanistan, 

(2) Economic penetration, of which the object, as described by the Afghan 
Prime Minister, is to achieve control of the whole of Afghan foreign trade, and 
through such control to effect by an easy development either political pre- 
dominance in the present kingdom or else the overthrow of that kingdom, 
to be followed by the institution of an Afghan republic which could be absorbed 
into the Soviet Union.® 

(3) Political Intrigue directed to the same end. 

(4) Diplomatic Negotiation. 

1070. Ai^lo-Bnssian Negotiations. — ^In the old days Great Britain used to 
attempt to guarantee Afghanistan’s Northern Frontier by bilateral treaties 
with' Russia, in most of which Afghanistan was not even consulted.^ Such 
an attitude would nowadays be incompatible with the recognised independence 
of Afghanistan- This is clear from the discussions preceding the Anglo- 
AfghanTreaty of 1921, and from the absence of any guarantee in the Treaty 
itself. The impossibility of giving any such Treaty guarantee was noticed 
again when the resumption of diplomatic relations after the Rebellion was 
under consideration. The Secretary of State for India used the following 
words 

“ Question of our guaranteeing integrity of Northern Frontier does not. 

accord with general practice of His Majesty’s Government- 
Of course now this frontier is matter between Soviet and 
Afghan Governments. There can be no question now of 
going back to conditions before Afghanistan’s independence in 
foreign affairs had been acknowledged.”® 

^ ‘Enclosure to Kabul Despatch, No. 30, dated the 9th March 1934 (A. S. Lll, 276). 

• Ammal Beport 1933 (A. S. LII, 276). 

• Sub-Enclosure II to Endorsement from Pol. Secy., India Oifice, No. P. Z, 4257/35, dated the 21st Juno- 
1936, S. No. 82, File No. 575, F./34. 

• Afghan Precis 1927, Para. 391. 

® Telegcam from I. O.,' London, No. 207, dated the 18th Janaury 1930 (A. S. KXNl, 128). 
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1071. Fortunately for Great Britain’s interest in Afghauistan’s Noi'thern 
Frontier, Afghanistan is just as interested in avoiding the Russian Menace 
for herself as His Majesty’s Government ever were on her behalf. Willing 
and anxious co-operation on Afghanistan’s part has removed the necessity 
for negotiation over her head. 

1072. Anglo- Soviet direct negotiations on the subject have been con- 
fined to discussions of the treaties and agreements between the two Govern- 
ments which have for one reason or another become obsolete. In the British 
draft the Agreements relating to the Soviet-Afghan Frontier were included 
among these. The reason for their inclusion which it was proposed to explain 
to Sardar Shah Wali Khan, while he was Afghan Minister in London, was 
‘ that these treaties were concluded at a time when His Majesty’s Government 
had some responsibility for the external relations of Afghanistan ’, and the 
object of the prospective agreement ‘ merely to record the fact that at the 
present time His Majesty’s Government and the Soviet Government had 
no obligations as between themseRes with regard to the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan and kindred matters ’. The frontier fixed by these old agree- 
ments remained unaifected by then denunciation, except in so far as it had 
been, or might be, modified by mutual agreement between Afghanistan and 
the U. S. S. R., but all questions relating to it were now the exclusive concern 
of those two countries.’^ 

The Soviet representatives did not see any point in mentioning these 
particular agreements and the proposed exifianation did not in the end have 
to be made. The views of His Majesty’s Government are, however, as des- 
cribed above and were not prejudiced by the omission. ^ 

1073. Russo-Afghan Agreements. — ^The Russo-Afghan Treaty of 1921, 
which is still in force, is reproduced in paragraph 718 of the Afghan PiAcis of 
1927. 

Afghanistan concluded a “ Neutrality Pact ” with Russia on 24th June 
1931® (renewed for ten years on 29th March 1936*) which contained a stipula- 
tion for the prevention by either party in its own territory of such activities 
‘ from aU sources ’ as might cause political or military injury to the other party. 
The Afghan Prime Minister does not consider that his country derives any 
real protection whatever from this agreemfsnt.® In 1 933 the Eight Power Non- 
Aggression Pact was signed by Russia, Afghanistan, and six other neighbours 
•of Russia. On the strength of opinions exiJiessed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the Afghan Government have also entertained some hopes of protec- 
tion from their common membership with Russia of the League of Nations. 
Thev have felt less confidence in this direction since the Italo -Abyssinian 
War of 1936. 

1074. Anglo-Afghan Co-operation. — Since the Treaty of 1921, after which 
India no longer claimed any position of guardianship over Afghanistan, His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India are not bound by any 
considerations save those of self-interest to support Afghanistan against 
Russian aggression. Afghanistan has, however, claimed a common interest 
with India against Russian aggression and has made specific requests for 
British help in certain contiogenoies. These include requests for an 
assurance of military support in case of need and requests for various 
forms of economic help. Afghanistan has also made suggestions on her own 
initiative, and shown unexpected consideration for British interests, when 
confronted with Russian demands which she has anticipated difficulty in 
refusing. 

1076. Bequests for assurance of Military Support. — On 22nd April 1931 
the Afghan Foreign Minister explicitly asked Sir Richard Maconachie 
what would be the attitude of His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India in the event of Russian aggression on Afghanistan.® The 

^ Enclosure to F, O., London, Memo. K, 1199/28/38, dated the 20th March 1930 (A. S. XXXI, 100), 

* Enolcsure 3 to letter No. P. 5512, dated the 21st August 1930, from J. C. Walton, I. O.. Londny^ 
Howell, Esq., C.SJ., C J.E. (A. S. XXXV, 81). 

» Para. 920. 

* Para. 975. 

‘ X>espatch from Min., Kabul, to P. O., London, No. 104, dated the 6th August 1931 (A. S. XLI, 141)^ 

* Despatch from Min„ Kabul, to F. O., London, No, 60, dated 24th April 1931 (A. S. XXXIX, 222L 
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policy of the Afghan Government, he said, was actuated by a sinccire 
desire to maintain friendly relations with all foreign powers, especially with 
Great Britain and Russia ; to this end they had done all in their power 
to conciliate the Russian Gov ernment, but although they had so far avoided 
any actual rupture, the attitude of the Soviet authorities was not such as to 
give them any confidence for the future ; neither Great Britain nor Afghan- 
istan could afford to shut their eyes to the Bolshevik menace, and it was 
essential for Afghanistan to know where she would stand if, in spite of all her 
efforts to keep the peace with Russia, the latter decided that the time had 
come to attack her ; in the event of such unprovoked aggression, could 
Afghanistan count on any kind of support from His Majesty’s Government^. 

Sir Richard Maconachie was instructed to reply that, while both their 
own interests and their international obligations would make it impossible 
for His Majesty’s Government to regard with indifference unprovoked aggress- 
ion by a Foreign Power against a friendly Afghanistan, yet the exact steps 
to be taken in that event must depend on the circumstances of the moment. 
H, as was likely, this non-committal reply, coupled with references to the 
Kellog Pact and the League of Nations, did not satisfy the Foreign Minister 
he was to be told further that it was contrary to the policy of His Majesty ’» 
Government to enter into military alliances. 

A reply on these lines was communicated to the Foreign Mirdster on 
30th July 1931.^ It was, he thought, all that his Government could reason- 
ably expect, though not all that they could desire. The references to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations proved of considerable interest to him,, 
and he formed the opinion that Afghanistan stood to gain much by joining 
the League. (This they eventually did in September 1934.) 

In September 1931 King Nadir Shah expressed to His Majesty’s Minister a 
desire for British expert military advice as regards the defence of his northern 
frontier and Herat.® The British Government had already decided that they 
must discourage any suggestion for military conversations of the nature which 
such advice would involve,* for the reason that such conversations might too 
easily be taken to imply some form of military commitment. On realising 
that the King was likely to continue to press the matter, the Secretary of 
State invited a further expression of opinion from the Minister. Th e Minister’s 
opinion was that conversations involving inspection of the northern frontier 
would be highly inadvisable on political grounds, while discussions in general 
terms would be of little or no value, but that on the other hand the disad- 
vantages of closing the door for all time on suggestions for an exchange of 
views were great.® He accordingly recommended 

(i) that if the Afghan Government continued to press for discussions 
of a general kind, they should be told that such discussions 
might be held unobtrusively on some suitable occasion such as 
a visit by Afghan staff officers to India for attendance at man- 
oeuvres ; if discussions involving inspection of the Frontier 
were seriously proposed, the obvious objections to the proposal 
might be stressed a.nd Afghan Government asked to agree to 
defer its consideration until a more suitable opportunity. 

{ii) That before any proposal for conversations was accepted, the 
Afghan Government should be informed in writing that in no 
case would such discussions involve either party in military 
commitment. 

{iii) That in the meanwhile discussion in matters of detail with 
the Military Attache and informal liaison with the General 
Staff, India as the outcome of visits to India by Afghan military 
officers should not be discouraged. 

^ Telegram firom F. O., JLoiidon, to Min., Kabul, No. 80, dated 24th July 1931 (A. S. XLI, 76). 

* Despatch firom Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 104, dated 6th August 1931 (A.. S. XLI, 141). 

» Despatch Irom Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 121, dated 19th September 1931(A, S. XU, 208). 

^ Letter from I. O., London, No. P. Z-6515/31, dated 19th September 1931 (A. S. XLH, 228). 

6 {A. S. XLin, 170). 
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The Government of India did not even apJ)rove of conversations to this 
limited extent*. 

In March 1932 the Afghan Prime and Foreign Ministers returned to th© 
charge in a long conversation® with His Majesty’s Minister. In the course o^ 
this, after touching on all aspects of Russo-Afghan relations, they made an 
earnest request for information on the following questions ; — 

(1) What was the political situation in Russia and in particular were 

the Soviet in a position to attack Afghanistan ? 

(2) If the Soviet attacked Afghanistan what would be the attitude 

of His Majesty’s Government in the United Eangdom and the 
Government of India or the League of Nations ? 

His Majesty’s Government in the United King dom having consulted 
the Government® of India, sent instructions* to Sir Richard Maconachie, 
of which the gist was as follows® : — 

As regards (1) the information of His Majesty’s Government' is 
all to the effect that the Soviet Government are at present 
anxious to avoid any possibihty of becoming involved in a 
serious dispute with any foreign country. It is indeed the 
considered opinion of His Majesty’s Government that there 
is no immediate danger of the Soviet attacking Afghanistan 
or applying forcible pressure in order to obtain their demands. 

As regards (2) the reply must be taken as holding good only so long 
as conditions remain materially the same as at present. 
Subject to this general caveat, the Afghan Government may be 
assured that, if the relations between them and the Soviet 
should become so strained that the integrity of Afghanistan 
appeared to be seriously menaced, a request from the Afghan 
Government for diplomatic assistance would receive careful 
and sympathetic consideration. And if the Soviet attacked 
Afghanistan, this would be regarded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom and the Government of India as 
an attack on British and Indian interests and would force 
them to take the steps normally taken by the Government of 
a State when its interests are seriously threatened. The 
immediate step to be taken would clearly be diplomatic inter- 
vention, which might be followed, if necessary, by pressure in 
the sphere of economic relations. 

His Majesty’s Minister is also being instructed to make it clear 
to the Afghan Government that their position would be 
strengthened, at least morally if they were to join the League 
of Nations, though they must form their own conclusions on 
the ability of the League to render them effective assistance. 

It is recognised, however, that it is improbable that the Afghan 
Government will be satisfied by a statement on the above 
lines and, if they should press for a more specific assurance. 
His Majesty’s Minister is being given discretion to convey to 
them an assurance to the effect that, in the event of a 
serious unprovoked invasion of Afghan territory. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom would be prepared, if 
their previous diplomatic intervention had failed, to break off 
diplomatic and official commercial relations with the Soviet 
Government. His Majesty’s Minister is also being instructed 
that, in the event of it becoming necessary to give the Afghan 
Government such an assurance, it should be made clear that 

1 Telegram to I. O., liondon, N“o. 944, dated the llth April 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 86). 

* Desptacih from Min., Kabul, to F. O., liOndon, No. 48, dated the 31st March 1932 (A. S. 3XiIV, 81). 

* Telegram to T, O., Iiondan, No. 1993, dated the 10th September 1932 (A. S. XLV, 212). 

* Despatch, from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 82, dated the 17th October 1932 (A. S. XLVT, 
168). 

^ Knclosiire to S. No. 229, A* S. XLVI. 
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this is the furthest length to which His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom axe prepared to go in defining their 
attitude in advance ”, 

His Majesty's Minister conveyed this reply to the Prime and Foreign 
Ministers on 1st December 1932. 

1076. Tt is clear that His Majesty’s Government and the Government 
of India have not committed themselves even in their own minds to active 
military support in such an emergency. Nor, on the other hand, has the 
possibility been ruled out, as is shown by the anxiety of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment that the standard infantry arm of the Afghan army should be of 
the same bore as their own.^ 

No reply was given to a bint by the Afghan Government in 1936 that 
they would like a more definite assurance of military help.^ 

1077. Russia has not in fact shown any clear intention of military ag- 
gression against Afghanistan. The Soviet authorities seem to have contem- 
plated the possibility of doing something during the rebellion, but did not 
in fact take any open steps to interfere. If they did anything, it was to sup- 
port Ghulam Nabi in the North, though their denial of this was accepted by 
Bacha-i-Saqqao’s Government and published in a Kabul new'spaper.® 


DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATION. 

1078. Russian Achievements and Failures. — ^Russian influence in Afghan- 
istan received a setback with the downfall of Bang AmanuUah and his re- 
placement by King Nadir Shah.* The latter, and his brother Mohd. Hashim 
Khan, who has continued his pohcy, both had a strong dislike for Russia.® 
Certain incidents which occurred near the beginning of King Nadir Shah’s 
reign made things even worse for the Soviet.® As a result of this unfavourable 
atmosphere, Russian diplomatic negotiations have met with little success. 
In particular the Soviet authorities have not obtained either a Commericai 
Treaty or a formal concession for the continuance of their Air Service, for both 
of which they have continuously tried.'^ The nearest approach to a Commercial 
Treaty is the Trade Agreement of 1936 between the Afghan-Soov-Toorak, a 
Russian Company, and the Ashami Company of Afghanistan.® Although 
this is nominally only an agreement between two companies, both are in fact 
state-controlled. The Soviet have continued their irregular diplomatic air 
service to Kabul, for which they made an agreement with King AmanuUah’s 
Government, But its continuance is at present only provisional.® It is improb- 
able that they will ever be allowed even if they are permitted to convert it 
into a commercial service to develop it to the extent to which they wish, 
and the political value of the development which they are likely to be allowed 
is somewhat reduced by Afghanistan’s invitation to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to develop a similar service between India and Kabul.*® 

The Neutrahty Pact signed on 24th June 1931 and renewed five years 
later, and the Locust Agreement are of little real value. The excuse of locusts 
served to secure the entrance of a Russian party of “ experts ” into Afghanis- 
tan in 1932-33.** Their attitude was viewed with grave suspicion by the 
Afghan Government, which now reports firmly that there are no locuste re- 
maining in Afghanistan.*® 

^ Telegram from F. O., London, to Min,, Kabul, Ko. 45, dated the 23rd May 1934 (A. S. LIII, 176). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., Loudon, No. 107, dated 1st August 1936 (A. S. LK, 262), 

® Para. 829. 

** Para S4S. 

« Para. 845. 

« Para. 919. 

Para. 1227. 

9 Para. 1317. 

9 Para. 1227. 

Ibidem. 

S, No. (1) FUe Ko. 254-F/31, Para. 200. 

19 Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F, O., XiOndon, No. 16, dated the 31st January 1936 C A. S. I.IX. 146) 

27 
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1079. Commercial Penetration. — In the Annual Report for 1934 His 
Majesty’s Minister reported as follows : — 

“ According to information from an official source., the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives between Japan and Afghanistan 
had an immediate and wholesome effect upon the Soviet Em- 
bassy, whose previous tactics of sabre-rattling and bluster are 
now regarded by Moscow as having thrown Afghanistan into 
the arms of Japan, and have accordingly been abandoned for 
an attitude of meek acquiescence in diplomatic rebuffs. These ’ 
rebuff's are stated to include, in addition to the rejection of a 
commercial treaty, refusal of an extension of the existing air 
service to Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif, and of a proposal that 
cattle should be exported to Russia ; as well as a formal intima- 
tion that the Russian specialists now engaged in the destruction 
of locusts in northern Afghanistan must be withdrawn.”^ 

Since that time the efforts of the Soviet Embassy have been devoted 
mainly to the expansion of trade between Russia and Afghanistan. The con- 
siderable success which they have achieved in this direction is described in 
Chapter XXll of this Volume, Trade Questions, and in the periodical Econo- 
mic Reports prepared by the British Legation. 

1080 . Requests for aid against Birssian Commercial Penetration. — Basing 
their request on the common danger from Russia, the Afghan Government 
asked in 1935 for some permanent form of economic assistance which should 
enable them to stand on their own feet once and for all. They particularly 
wanted “ Free Transit ” and the creation of export credits, against which 
they could buy machinery for the establishment of their own industries.^ 
The concession of “ Free Transit ” has been granted to them out of considera- 
tion of the great importance to India of A^hanistan ‘ as a defence against 
the major danger involved by the closer approach of the Soviet Frontier to 
the Inffian Frontier’.® Export credit facilities have not been granted, the 
Afghan Government having found Germany more accommodating in tbia 
respect.* The general question of improving trade between Aghanistan and 
Great Britain and between Afghanistan and India is however, receiving the 
sympathetic consideration of all three parties.® 

Examples, — 

1. The Government of India has removed the export duty previously 
charged on “ Persian lamb ”, which forms a very important part of Afghanis- 
tan’s foreign trade.® The Home Government has also assisted in negotiations- 
between an Afghan representative of the trade and the Hudson’s Bay Company,,. 
London. As a result it is hoped that a great deal of the trade will go to Lon- 
don. 

2. The Government of India have appointed an official Trade Agent 
to Kabul.’^ 

3. The question of offering concession rates on the railway on certain 
classes of trade goods going to Afghanistan has been considered®, and con- 
cession rates on petrol have been offered, 

4. The Afghan Government has continued to buy large quantities of 
petrol from India although it could obtain the whole of its supplies at a cheaper 
rate from Russia, from whence it already obtains a large proportion.® 

1 Annual Report 1934, para. 21d (A. S. LV, S. No. 260.), 

« Para. 1284. 

* Order in Council^ dated the 20th March 1935 (N. P. 24 of file 576-P./34). 

* Para. 1290. 

5 See Chapter XXIH. 

« Nind Report, Para. 15. 

* Para. 1301. 

» Memo, to Min., Kabul, N6. 3638-F/33, dated the 23rd September 1933 (A. S. X., 254). 

* Annual Report for 1936, Para. 32 (A. S. LIX, 226). 
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1081. Political Intr^es. — ^The extent to which the movements of Rus- 
sians about the country are intended as an opportunity for political intrigue, 
is open to argument. One certain thing is that the present Afgba.n Govern- 
ment neglects no precaution to prevent their being used for this purpose. » 
It seems likely, too, that the encouragement given to British officers to tour 
is intended as a warning to the Russians of the obvious reply to tours by their 
officers in the South. 

1082. There are at present a Russian Consulate General and two 
Russian Consulates in Afghanistan, all in the North. The Government 
of India is always inclined to regard these consulates as centres of politi- 
cal intrigue, and is strongly opposed to the establishment of any in the South.* 
A sentence in a letter attached to the Anglo -Afghan Treaty of 1921 runs as 
follows : — 

(The Afghan) “ Government will not give the opportunity of establishing 
a Consul-General or Consul or representatives of the Russian Government 
at the positions and territories of Jalalabad, Ghazni, and Kandahar, 
which are contiguous to the frontiers of India.” The Government 
of India would have Uked to invoke this against M. Stark’s periodical 
visits to Jalalabad, but it was eventually decided not to do so.® The 
Government of India has nevertheless caused an oral protest to be made 
about these visits every time they have occurred*. 

1083. The latest considered statement of the Government of India’s 
opinion in the matter is contained in letter No. 4 of 1932 from the Government 
of India, Foreign and Political Department (Secret — Frontier) to the Sec- 
retary of State for India dated 10th November 1932. In this the Govern- 
ment of India, affirmed their conviction that the Soviet Government were 
‘ determined to spare no pains in extending their propaganda among the tribes 
on both sides of the Durand Line.’ They found no general consensus of 
opinion as to the dangerous effects of the Jalalabad visits, since the Govern- 
ment of the North-West Frontier Province had taken one view and the 
Minister, Kabul, another. Their conclusions were, however, that such visits 
should as far as possible be prevented®. 

1084. The final decision of His Majesty’s Government, communicated 
by the Foreign Office to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, was that it would be 
inadvisable to put such pressure on the Afghan Government as they might 
resent, in order to make them put a stop to the > visits, but that the visits 
were clearly undesirable and that if, as a result of the assurances given to them 
in another connection, the Afghan Government showed signs of taking a 
firmer line in regard to Russian visits to the Eastern Province, there would be 
no harm in accepting as a coroffaiy, if necessary, restrictions on the British. 
Military Attache’s tours in the North*. 

1085. In fact M. Stark’s visits to Jalalabad continued to be an a-nnya l 
incident up to the time of his leaving Kabul in 1936. On each occasion an 
informal protest was made to the Afghan Government through the British 
Legation’'. He was invariably subjected to close supervision by the Afghans.® 

1086. Reports are periodically received of intrigue by members of the 
Russian Legation with British tribesmen in Kabul and of Russian 
intrigue in Tribal territory on the Indian side of the Durand Line.® 


I S. No. (1) in File No. 191-F/32, para. 163. 

a Letter to I. O., Iiondon, No. 4, dated tie 10th November 1932 (A. S. XLVX, 164). 

3 Secret Despatch from I. O., London, to the G. G. in Council, Ko. 2, dated the 9th June 1932 (A S 
XLIV, 280). * ' 

Cf. also XLIH, 17. Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 1, dated the 2nd January 1932 
i(A, S. XLIII, 17). 

* Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 32, dated the 9th March 1935 (A. S. LVI, 1). 

5 (A. S. XLVI, 164). 

« Despatch from F.O., London, to Min., KabnhKo. 27,dated the 29th March 1933 (A.S. XLVIII, 202). 

’ Telegram from I. O., London, No, 782, dated the 9th March 1935 (A. S. LV, 300). 

\ T^gT^am from C. d* A., Kabul, dated the 18th March 1936 (A. S. LVI, 39>, 

» e.flr,. Enclosure H to Express letter from C. C. and A. G. G., N.-W. F. P., No. 1322-R., dated 
the 24th December 1927 (A. S. XXII, 281). 

Telegram from N, W. F. P., No. 222/223-P. N., dated the 10th June 1927 (A. S. XXI, 282). 

Memo, from C. C., N. W. F. P., No. 3075.P. S. N,/657 of 1/9/28 (A. S. XXIV, 280) and 
Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 201, dated the 7th January 1932 (A. S. XLIII, 29). 
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Fuller records of these activities are kept elsewhere, and no satisfactory dis- 
cussion of them in the present compilation is possible. 

1087. British objections to establishment of Russian Consulates in the 

South. — ^The question of the exclusion of Russian Consulates from Eastern 
and Southern Afghanistan has always been hound up with the question of 
securing the right to establish British consulates at Herat and Mazar-i- 
Shaiif. Discussions and decisions up to the end of 1927 are summarised in 
Paragraphs 614-618 and 696 of the Afghan Precis of 1927. 

The present position is that under Articles IV and V of the Russo -Afghan 
Treaty of 1921i the Russian Government has the right to establish Consulates 
at Ghazni and Kandahar, while in Letter III attached to the Anglo -Afghan 
Treaty the Amir agreed conditionally to disallow the exercise of that right. 

Article V of the Russo-Afghan Treaty is as follows : — 

“ Russian Consulates shall be established at Herat, Meimen, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Kandahar, and Ghazni. Afghan Consulates shall be 
established as follows : — ^A Consulate- General at Tashkend and 
Consulates at Petrograd, Kazan, Samarkand, Merv, and Klras- 
novodsk. 

Note . — ^The manner and time of the aotnal opening of the Russian Consulates in. 
Afghanistan and of the Afghan Consulates in Russia shall be defined by special agreement 
between the two Contraoting Parties.” 

Letter III attached to the Anglo-Afghan Treaty is as follows : — 

“ As in Article VII of the treaty (between) the two great Governments 
of Britain and Afghanistan your Government has with great 
sincerity granted a discriminating exemption from Customs 
duties on the goods required by my Government and on the 
trade goods transported to Afghanistan through the ports of 
Great Britain and British India and has not imposed Customs 
on goods produced and manufactured in Afghanistan, I there- 
fore, also, in consideration of the friendship (between) the two 
Governments, write that my Government will not give the op- 
portunity of establishing a Consul-General or Consul or re- 
presentatives of the Russian Government at the positions and 
territories of Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar which are conti- 
guous to the frontiers of India. If the Consulates or represent- 
atives of the Government of Russia are allowed in the parts, 
mentioned, the Government of Afghanistan shall not have the 
above-mentioned right of exemption. Of course the temporary 
association of the Russian Minister with His Majesty’s move 
■ to Jalalabad in winter will be an exception.” 

Note . — Redons for not regarding the letter as inconsistent with the Article were given 
by the Secretary of State for India as follows in 1932 : — 

“ I have not lost sight of the fact that the undertaking in Letter HI 
was verbally inconsistent with Article 6 of the Soviet- Afghan 
Treaty, signed on 28th February 1921, which provided that 
Russian consulates should be established at Kandahar and 
Ghazni. But between the signature of that treaty and its 
ratification by the Amir on 14th August 1921, the Afghan Gov- 
ernment received three letters, the first from M. Suritz and 
the second and third from M. Raskolnikov, promising for the 
present not to open consulates in Kandahar and Ghazni, and 
the Amir, in ratifying the treaty with the Soviet, expressly 
stated that he had accepted M. Raskolnikov’s two letters as 
sanads. It is clear, therefore, that Letter III of the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty signed on 22nd November 1921, was liot in fact 
inconsistent with subsisting agreements between Afghanistan 
and the Soviet, and that the latter at the time of the ratification 


1 Afghan Pri&cis 1S|27, Para, 718. 
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of their treaty had taken cognisance of the arrangement for the 
exclusion of Russian consulates from the south-eastern zone 
which was subsequently embodied in the Anglo- Afghan 
Treaty.”! 

1088. The two questions were under consideration again in 1928 when 
it seemed likely that the Treaty would come up for revision. The Govern- 
ment of India saw clearly the objections to the continuance in its present 
form of the promise made by the Afghan Government in Letter III attached 
to the Treaty, and, though they would be sorry to lose the security which it 
gave, were ready to replace it by- something else such as a written warning 
that they might regard the establishment of Russian consulates in the South 
as a symptomatic of unfriendly behaviour on Afghanistan’s part.® The 
Home Government did not consider that any stronger action was required 
than stressing to the Afghans the absence of legitimate justification for the 
presence of Russian consuls in the South, and the likelihood that if they were 
allowed, their activities would cause trouble.® 

1089. The Government of India, after consulting the Frontier Adminis- 
■fcrations, adhered to their view.* The final decision was as follows : — 

“ His Majesty’s Government after full consideration feel bound to 
decide that we should attempt to secure right to appoint Brit- 
ish Consuls at Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat and that any attempt 
to bind Afghanistan to exclude Russian Consulates should be 
dropped. By this we would not be prevented from pointing 
out to Afghans that there can be little or no legitimate reason 
for appointment of Russian Consulates, that they might well 
make it their main business to stir up trouble between British 
and Afghan authorities or between British authorities and 
tribesmen and that if we found this to be the case we 
should of course reserve all ordinary international rights of 
protesting against objectionable activities.”® 

This decision was incorporated in the instructions sent to Sir Francis 
Humphrys in May 1928, the relevant portions of which are as follows : — 


He 

(4) “If revision is to be undertaken, the British Government 

would desire to secure — 

(a) the right to appoint British Consuls at Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif ; 

:fc ^ ^ :tc 

I 


(5) The British Government no longer desire to secure by treaty the 
exclusion of Russian Consulate from South-Eastern Afghanistan ; 
Dor would it be desirable to deal with the subject in a letter 
outside the treaty. It might, however, still be pointed out to 
the Afghans orally, -without claiming a voice in the actual ques- 
tion of admitting Russian consuls, which touches Afghan inde- 
pendence, that there can be little or no legitimate reasons for 
the appointment of Russian Consuls in these parts, that they 
might well make it their main business to stir up trouble be- 
tween the British authorities and the tribesmen, or between the 
British and the Afghan authorities, and that if we found this 
to be the case we should of course reserve all the ordinary inter- 
national rights of protest against objectionable activities. 

This could be said -with all the more force in regard to Jalalabad, which 
is understood to be the area to which’ the Government of India’s 
objections to the admission of Russians more especially apply, 
because the Afghans have not' already conceded to the Russians 
a treaty rights to appoint a Consul there, as they have at Ghazni 

^ Secret Despatch from I. O., London, to H. E. the Rt. Hon. the Governor General of India in Council, 
Ho. 2 (External), dated 9th June 1932 {XXIV, 280.) 

* Telegram to I. O., London, Ho. 6-S, dated the 3rd January 1928 (A. S. XXII, 286-A). 

* Telegram ^om I. O., London, No. 317, dated the 2nd February 1928 (A. S, XXIII, 18). 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 366-S, dated the 16th February 1928 (A. S. XXUI, 40). 

■ Telogram &om I. O., London, No. 606, dated the 2nd March 1928 (A. S. XXUI, 68). 
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and Kandahar. But it does not appear advisable to attempt 
to take advantage of this fact to retain a treaty provision ex- 
cluding Russians from the Jalalabad area only. To do so would 
still be open to the other general objections — ^that it would be 
a departure from ordinary international practice and an in- 
fringement on Afghan independence ; and it would inevitably 
prejudice the prospect of our being able to appoint British Con- 
suls at Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif.”^ 

1090. Nothing came oi "^hese proposals, owing to the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. In March 1931 Sir Richard Maconachie re-opened the question 
in his despatch No. 29, dated 10th March 1931 to the Foreign Secretary, 
London. After summarising xorevious correspondence he wrote : — 

“ The question has not yet arisen for urgent consideration, and my only 
object in raising it now is to suggest that, if it comes to be dis- 
cussed with the present Afghan Government it will probably be 
found that the considerations on which the decision of 1928 was 
based no longer hold good. 

The assumi)tion underlying the previous negotiations and discussions 
was that as Article V of the Russo-Afghan Treaty provided for 
the establishment of Russian Consulates in Eastern Afghanistan, 
the Afghan Government would require some strong inducement 
to resist the enforcement of this right by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This inducement was given by letter III attached to the 
Anglo- Afghan Treaty, and the right to establish the Consulates 
in question held in abeyance by M. Suritz’s letter of June 28, and 
M. Raskolnikov’s of July 22, 1921 (Serial No. 256 in Afghan 
Series, Part VI). 

“But, if this assumption was reasonable in 1921, it is doubtful whether 
it holds good today. There is considerable evidence to show 
that the Government of King Nadir Shah is offering a more de- 
ternxined resistance to the extension of Soviet influence in this 
' country than did that of Amanullah Khan, and consequently 
I should expect to find that, if negotiations on the subject were 
opened with them, they would need no other inducement than 
a realisation of their own interests to make them oppose the 
establishment of these Consxilates. Should the Soviet Govern- 
ment then press their claim under Article V of the Treaty, 
the Afghan Government would find it easy to retort with a 
reference to the failure of the Soviet Government to discharge 
the obligations recorded in Articles VITI and IX. 

Similarly, I should expect the present Afghan Government to reject 
any suggestion for the establishment of British Consulates in 
Northern Afghanistan, on the ground that acceptance of it would 
make it more difficult for them to maintain their objections to 
Russian Consulates in the East. 

So long, therefore, as King Nadir Shah’s Government adheres to its 
present policy, both the danger of Russian Consulates being 
established in the East, and the possibility of securing the 
right to establish British Consulates in the North, appear to be 
equally remote.”® 

1091. Bevolutionai^ Intrigue. — Most of the “ Revolutionaries ” from 
India who visit Afghanistali have some sort of connection with Russia. They 
receive little consideration from the Afghans.® Mahendra Pratap was actually 
flown to Kabul by the Russian Air Service m 1930, directly contrary to the 
known wishes of the Afghan Government, but has not been back since. Re- 
ferences to restrictive action by the Afghan Government against persons of 

1 Letter from F. O., Londoxi, to Sir Francis Humphrys, G.C.V. O, Kabuli No. 75, dated 

tlie 12th May 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 17). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 29, dated the 10th March 1931 (A, S. XXXVIIT, 
208). 

a Para. 3 of Sub-Enel. II to S. No. 82, File 675/F. 1934. 
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this nature, and against others who showed tendencies lo too close liaison 
witli. the Soviet Embassy, are to be found in the Animal Reports of the Brit- 
ish Legation for 1931 (paragraxihs 186 — 187), 1932 (paragraphs 215 — 219), 
1934 (paragraphs 229 — 234) and 1935 (paragraph 212). 

1092 . Air Matters. — Russian control of the Afghan Air Force in TCing 
Amanullah’s time was almost complete. King Nadir Shah lost no time in 
removing all foreign personnel and leaving the jiiloting and maintenance 
entirely in Afghan hands. ^ 

No official notice was taken by the Afghan Government of a visit of three 
Russian aeroplanes to Kabul in 1930 on a propaganda flight. 

The continuance of the irregular Russian air service from Tashkent via 
Termez to Kabul, in spite of the Afghan Government’s obvious displeasure, 
has already been mentioned and is described in paragraph 1227. The service 
began under an agreement concluded with King Amanullah. King Nadir 
Shah did not like it and would not renew the agreement, but was not able 
to put a complete stop to the service. He prepared a counter to it by pro- 
viding a similar concession to the British Government. 

1 Para. 873. 


# 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


FRONTIER LIABILITIES CLAIMS AND JOINT PROCEEDINGS. 

1093. Introductory. — Sir Richard Maconachie’s Precis on Afghan Affairs 
Chapter XXIII, traces the growth of the principle of reciprocity in frontier 
relations, analyses the legal position and discusses the development of prin- 
ciples in practice. No new principle has been evolved in recent years, and the 
subject can best continue to be treated on the lines of Sir Richard Macona 
ohie’s Chapter. 


LIABILITIES AND CLAIMS. 

Responsibility pob Raids. 

1094. Oppenheim’s International Law, Chapter III, gives two kinds of 
State Responsibility : — 

(1) Original. — For injuries done to another State either — 

(а) by itself, i.e. the head of the State or Government, or 

(б) by officials or other individuals commanded or authorised by this 

Government. 

(2) Vicarious. — ^For injuries done to another State either — 

{a) by its Functionaries acting in their official capacity but without 
command or authorisation of the Government, or 

(6) by the State’s officials not acting in an official capacity, or by its 
subjects or by aliens temporarily resident in its territory.^ 

As will be seen from later paragraphs, the Government of India relies for 
its claims more on the usage which has grown up between the two countries 
than on International Law.^ 

In their application to claims relating to the Indo-Afghan Frontier the 
words * injuries done to a State ’ include injuries done to the subjects of that 
State. 


Responsibility fob Raids. 

1095. (1) Oliginal. — There have been no examples in the period under 
review of claims made or compensation offered under (1) (a) or (1) (6). 

(2) Vicarious (a) For injuries done to another state by its functionaries 
whether civil or military, actingTn their official capacity, but without com- 
mand or authorisation of the State. 

1096. Murder of Mohammed Afzal, nephew of Saiyid Mir Qasim of 
Kharlachi, 6th March 1934. — ^According to British local investigation Muham- 
mad Afzal, nephew of a leading MalBc of the Kurram Agency, was killed 
* without any justification by troops of the Afghan Government at a spot 
some 270 yards inside the British border.’ His Majesty’s Minister presented 
a statement to this effect to the Afghan Foreign Office within four days of the 
occurrence, and asked for an early intimation of the Afghan Government’s 
attitude.® The Afghan Government did not admit the truth of the reported 
version but promised further investigation.^ Their further investigations 

' were equally unsatisfactory,® and a demand for a Joint Commission of En- 
quiry was made in the name of the British Government.® The proposal was 

1 A. P. (1927), para. 439. 

* Of . Para. 1H6. 

® Memo, from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 46, dated 10th April 1934 (A. S. LHI, 61). 

« Memo, from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No, 63, dated 4th May 1934 (A. S. LIII, 118). 

® Express Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 690/A., dated 18th May 1934 (A. S. LIII, 169). 

« (A. S. LIII, 193). 
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accepted by the Afghan Government.^ The Commission met in August 1934. 
The Afghan Commissioner admitted privately to the British Commissioner 
that the British version of the incident was correct, but dared not commit 
himself to a rejjort acknowledging this. As he and the Political Agent could 
not agree on a Joint finding, he returned to Kabul ‘ to lay the facts before the 
Foreign Minister In order to prevent local embarrassment, since it was 
generally known that the Kurram version was true, the Government of India 
decided that it was best to withdraw the case entirely from the Commissioners 
and let it be settled in Kabul, if possible ‘ by getting the Afghan Government 
to express regret at an unfortunate incident and pay compensation 

The Government of India then intimated its willingness to accept 
Rs. 1,600 Kabuli as compensation. The Afghan Government agreed and paid 
the equivalent of Rs. 1,600 Kabuli at the same time as other sums due from it. 
There is no mention in the file of any expression of regret. 

The Afghan Government never admitted in so many words that soldiers 
of State forces were responsible for the murder.^ It is therefore not really 
established that this was a case of Vicarious Responsibility of the (a) kind. 

1097, Punishment of the offenders . — ^If the Political Agent’s version should 
be found to be justified, the Government of India were inclined to urge that 
a request for punishment of the ofienders should be made to the Afghan 
Government, basing their claim on international law.® Sir Richard Macona- 
chie pointed out certain objections to this proposal, namely (i) that the Afghan 
Go vernment would reply that no punishment had been inflicted on the Wazirs 
and Mahsuds who invaded Khost in 1933, and (ii) that the precedent created 
might be awkward if the Afghan Government sought to apply it in cases of 
Afghan subjects being killed or injured by mis-directed bombs dropped fcom 
British aeroijlanes.® The proposal was not pressed. 

(2) Vicarious (h) by the State’s oificials not acting in an official capacity, 
or by its subjects. 

1098. The Legal Position. — ^In the case of vicarious responsibility of the 
(6) kind, under which head practically all raids fall, the position under Inter- 
national Law is that damages can be claimed from the Government of the 
country from which the offenders started, only if the latter Government has 
failed to exercise due diligence either in preventing tlie commission of the 
offence, or in procuring satisfaction and reparation by punishing the offenders 
and compelling them to pay damages if required. According to a note of Sir 
Denys Bray ‘ our relations with Afghanistan in this matter rest on 

(1) Treaties and Agreements. 

(2) Established practice, and only when these fail on 

(3) General International law or usage.’^ 

1099. Major Raids. — Two big raids by the subjects of one country into 
the territories of the other took place during Nadir Shah’s reign, the invasion 
of the Kurram by Afghan tribal lashkars in 1930, and the Wazir-Mahsud 
incursion into Afghanistan in 1933. In each case the Government whose 
subjects were at fault admitted liability,® but in each case the other Govern- 
.ment waived its claim to compensation.® 

In the case of the attack by Ghilzais on Nimparao Post, Baluchistan in 
1933 no claim for compensation was made from the Afghan Government. 

1 Memo, from B. L. K., No. 690/A.^ dated 12th June 1934 (A. S. XJII, 261). 

* Memo, from N. W. I’, P. Government, No. 2996-P. C. N./1361-P. S., dated 8th September 1934 (A, S. 
LIV, 200). 

® Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 230-Bl., dated 6th September 1934 (A. S. LIV, 176). 

* C/, Kabul telegram No. 696, dated 28th August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 168). 

6 Express Letter to H. M.’s Min., Kabul, No. E.-105-F./34, dated 19th April 1934 (A. S. LIT.!, 69), 

« Express Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 690/A., dated 6th May 1934 (A. S, LUI, 117-A). 

» Minutes by Sir D. Bray (19th June 1924) (A. S. XlV-n. p. 12). 

« <7/. (a) (A. S. XXXVI-296), (6) (A. S. XLVIII, 130). 

» Cf, {a) (A. S. XXXVII-38), (6) (A. S. L., 63). 
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No olaim had been made on account of similar attacks in the two previous 
years.^ 

1100. Minor Raids. — In the cases of these major raids there was never 
any real doubt about the liability of the Government concerned. In cases of 
minor raids by small parties of tribesmen, by gangs, or by individuals the 
position has had to be made clear by specific declarations and by references to 
precedent. 

1101. Formal acceptance of the Principle of Liability. — ^In the prelimi- 
naries to the sitting of the Kurram-EZhost Joint Commission of 1934 the 
Afghan Government were asked for an open acceptance of the principle of 
responsibility for the wrong acts of their subjects. The wording in which it 
was suggested to them was as follows : — 

“ In cases in which an offence is proved to have been committed, but 
the complainants are unable to identify the actual offenders, or 
in which identification of such offenders is alleged by the com- 
plainants but not established to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners, the responsibility for the offence should be held to 
rest on the tribe or section within whose limits such offence 
was committed. 

Similarly when persons from the territory of one Government having 
entered the territory of the other Government commit an offence 
there but are not certainly identified, responsibility for the 
offence should be held to rest on the tribe or section in the 
country of origin from whose limits the offenders actually 
entered the territory in which they committed the offence. 

This principle would of course be applied reciprocally and in all cases. 
A few instances will make the matter clear : — 

A robbery is proved to have been committed in Afghan territory, with- 
in the limits of theMaidan Jajis on residents of the Kurram. 
The actual offenders are not identified, and consequently the 
Maidan Jajis wiU be held responsible. Similarly a roT&bery 
is proved to have been committed in the limits of Alizai 
(Kurram) on residents of Afghan territory. The actual 
offenders are not identified and consequently the inhabitants 
of Alizai will be held responsible for the offence. Again 
offenders from the Kurram enter Jaji Maidan in Afghan 
territory, and commit an offence there but are not identified. 
They are found however to have entered Afghan territory 
from MaUi EZhel limits in the Kurram. Responsibility will be 
held to rest on the Malh Elhel. The rule would of course be 
applied conversely in the case of raids from Afghan territory 
into the Kurram. 

This principle which is known as that of ‘ territorial responsibility ’ is 
well recognised by the frontier tribes, among whom it has long 
been in force. It was fuUy discussed by the Political Agent,. 
Kurram, with Naib Salar Sher Ahmad Khan when the latter 
was Governor of the Southern Province, and Aliqadr Sadaqat 
Maab Haji Nawab Khan has now T am informed expressed 
himself as entirely in favour of its adoption. Since however he- 
had received no explicit instructions from the Af gh an Govern- 
ment on the point he felt himself imable to accept this principle- 
without reference to Kabul. 

I understand from the Mudir-i-Gharbia (Head of the Western Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office) who called on me yesterday that the 
proposal had now been referred by Aliqadr Sadaqat Maab' 
Haji Nawab Khan for sanction to the Afghan Government. 

Your Excellency will I am sure readily appreciate that in frontier tracts- 
especially when offences are committed in foreign territory or- 
by foreigners it is frequently impossible to identify the actual 
offenders while for obvious reasons police invest^atiops to pgtab- 

^Express Lettei from Norwef, No. 3326-P. C., dated 16th August 1932 (A. S. XLV, 149). 
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lish the identity of the actual offenders are also impossible. 
It is in these circumstances that the principle of territorial 
responsibility has been established and proved beneficial, since 
it discourages the residents of any frontier area from allowing 
residents of other areas to enter its limits in order to commit 
offences. Also the tribe in whose limits an offence has been 
committed can usually ascertain and identify the actual offend- 
ers, and claim from the latter any sum which they may them- 
selves have paid as compensation under this principle. 

If on the other hand the principle of territorial responsibility were not 
enforced many crimes would go unpunished and lawlessness on 
the frontier would greatly increase in consequence. 

For these reasons I confidently hope that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment will be able to accept the application of this well known 
principle in the present instance, and have the honoinr to 
request that early instructions may kindly be issued to the 
Afghan Commissioners accordingly so that the work of the 
Commission which has begun so promisingly may be carried on 
without delay to a successful conclusion.”^ 

They eventually accepted in the following terms : — 

“ Haji Muhammad Nawab Khan, Head of the Afghan Commission 
in the Southern Province, has been informed and ordered 
that in cases and claims in which the identification of the 
accused and perpetrator is not known or established, and in 
which a certain tribe is charged with responsibility he 
should make the necessary enquiries in jirga, and find out 
and discover the facts himself. In case the Afghan Commis- 
sion is convinced of the occurrence of an event and the claim 
is proved, though the perpetrator is not known it will be 
accepted by the ^’ghan Commission. But if the Commission is 
not convinced of the reality of the occurrence in question it 
will, of course, enter into discussions. I trust that Your 
Excellency will give necessary instructions to your Govern- 
ment’s Commission on the subject 

The Afghan Commissioners nevertheless evaded the direct application of 
this principle in the proceedings of 1933. In the Kurram-Khost Joint Com- 
mission of 1936 they gave effect to it. 

The Afghan Government re-ajOarmed their acceptance of this principle in 
1936 — vide para. 1129 (See also para. 1116. Attack by Pale, Khosti, on 
mail lorry in Baluchistan). 

1102. British acceptance o£ liability for raids from the British side of the 
Line into A^hanistan, is governed by two main considerations in addition to 
the canons of International Law. The first is the principle of reciprocity, 
already discussed. The second is reached by insistence that the Afghan 
Government shall not interfere with British tribesmen. One excuse regularly 
made by the Afghan Government for interference is the necessity of self- 
protection against raids. The excuse may or may not be true, but whether it 
is so or not the Government of India are bound, if they insist on non-inter- 
ference by the Afghan Government, to guarantee in return compensation for 
raids from their side of the line.® 

1103. The difficulties involved by the acceptance of the principle have 
been many times pointed out^, and were summarised by the Government 
of India in 1932 as follows : — 

“ (a) In point of fact the Government of India have not at present 
complete control over the tribes on the Indian side of the line and 
cannot prevent them from raiding into Afghanistan. 


^ lESaclostire to S. No. 63, File 241-F ,/S3. 

® FnoloSTire to S. No. 70 of File No. 24;l-F/33^ 

» Memo- to C. C. & A. G. G., N. W. F. P. and A. G. G, & C. C., Baluchistan, No* 412 (I) F., dated 26tli 
October 1926 (Confdl.) (A. S. XIX, 72). 

* Memo, from A. G. G., N. W. F. P-, No. 3744-F, O*, dated lath September 1932 (A. S. .XLV; 2S61)* 
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(6) In the opinion of the responsible local officers, in spite of various 
agreements which certain tribes have given not to misbehave in 
Afghanistan, any attempt to punish them for so doing, or to 
exact reparation, would be likely to lead to rupture and the 
Government of India are naturally chary of risking this, espe- 
cially against an important and powerful tribe like the Afridis. 

(c) The Afghan Government have their own ideas as to the status of 

these tribes and if the Government of India are not mistaken, 
nothing would bo more distasteful to them than to see the Gov- 
ernment of India embarking on punitive measures against the 
Afridis for example for offences committed in Afghanistan. 

[d) The attitude and actions of past Afghan Governments had made it 

very difficult for the Government of India to take up with any 
good will against the tribes any case in which the Afghans 
occupy the position of complainants 

1104. The Government of India have nevertheless decided that accept- 
ance of responsibility is the only sound policy.^ They desire to enforce it 
‘ not by any overt or spectacular change of policy, still less by provoking a 
crisis in Tribal Territory, but by a trifling change of direction which, as time 
goes on, may, if opportunities present themselves and are taken, bring about a 
different state of affairs on the Indo-Afghan Frontier from that which now 
exists.® (The correspondence mentioned in paragraph 1103 is subsequent 
to these declarations.) 

1106. In practice the principle of acceptance of responsibility by the 
Government of India is not pressed to extremes by either Government'. The 
Government of India avoid insisting on the fulfilment of responsibility in 
cases where it would be almost impossible for them to do so, and the Afghan 
Government avoid asking them to fulfil it in cases where they fear it might b& 
an excuse for new ‘ penetration ’ of Tribal territory. 

Examples. — (i) When Shinwaris and Mohmands from the British side 
of the border attacked the Afghan customs post at Sarkanni in 1934 the 
Afghan Government did not claim compensation but allowed their local 
officials to send for the offenders and make a settlement with them direct. 
The Government of India decided to let this pass without protest, for the 
reasons that their control in that area was remote and that demarcation of the 
boundary there had not been taken up with the present Afghan Government.^ 

(ii) When Afridis committed an incursion into Afghan territory in 1931 
the Afghans made a similar direct settlement through their local officials. 
For similar reasons the Government of India made no protest, though they 
afterwards felt that they had thereby let an opportunity slip®. 


Minor Raids. Recent Practice, 

1105A. The Eastern Province. — ^The Afghan •Government made no claim 
for compensation on account of the Asmar raid of 1929®. 

1106. The Southern Province, (i) The Kurram. — ^The many raids and 
minor incidents occurring on the Kurram Border are as a rule referred for 
settlement to periodical joint commissions. Two incidents, or series of inci- 
dents, require special mention, the murder of Mohammad Afzal and the Sahib- 
Din-Zamin (Muqbil) incidents. The murder of Mohammad Afzal has already 
been discussed under the heading — “ Vicarious Responsibility — {a) For 
injuries done by the functionaries of a State acting in their official capacity”. 

» Letter to I. O., London, No. F..48-B'/32, dated Ist June 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 213)1 

•IhH. ' 

» Letter to C. C. & A. O. G.. N. W. F. P., No. 339-F., dated 14th April 1927 (A. S. XXT , 162). 

« Letter to Min., Rahul, No. D.-2834-F/S4, dated 7th June 1934 (A. S. LIU, 214). 

* Letter to 1. O., London,No. r.-48-F./32, dated 1st June 1932 (A. S. XLT V, 213). 

® C/. {A. S. XXXVI), 244 and comieoted correspondence. 
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1107. “ The. Muqhil case ”. — ^The Zamin-Sahib Din dispute was iii the 
first place one between Kurram Muqbils in Afghan limits over land situated 
in the Afghan village of Jawara. Zamin and other Muqhil Maliks of Dargai, 
Kurram territory were the leaders of one party. They spent most of the 
summer months in Afghan territory and were practically dokora. The 
dispute was with relatives of their own, who were also ‘ dokora over the 
construction of some houses in Afghan limits. The other party were support- 
ed by Afghan Muqbils led by Sahib Din of Wuch Algad in ^ghan territory. 

On first hearing of the likelihood of a dispute, the Political Agent, Kurram 
told Zamin’s party that he could take no responsibility for the safety of their 
property in Afghan territory, that the persons living there must approach 
the Afghan authorities, and that in no circumstances were Kurram Muqbils 
to take part in fighting in Afghan territory. The Muqbil Maliks of the 
Kurram were made to furnish security to this effect. Two days later, on 
26th July 1934 there was severe fighting between the parties in Afghan terri- 
tory. Six Kurram and three Afghans Muqbils were reported killed and the 
same number wounded. All these casualties were reported to be on Zamin’s 
side. The authorities on both sides of the line took all possible precautions 
to prevent further fighting, a number of arrests were made, and a party of 
Kurram Militia were posted in and near Dargai village^. 

1108. Before making a suggestion for an enquiry by a Joint Commis- 
sion, as a joint commission happened to have been appointed at the moment 
to enquire into the case of the death of Mohammad Afzal, the British Minister, 
Kabul, pointed out to the Government of India that reference of the case to a 
joint commission might conflict with a principle lately stated by the Govern- 
ment of India in dealing with the Afghan Goveriunent’s proposals for the- 
appointment of Frontier Commissars. This principle had been stated as 
follows : — 

“They (the Government of India) cannot agree to any interference by 
Afghan Commissars with the settlement of offences committed 
against Government in British tribal area cither by British 
Indian tribesmen or by migratory Afghan tribes tcmporarily 
resident on the British Indian side of the Durand Line. Simi- 
larly they will not agree to any interference in the settlement of 
disputes in British tribal area between British tribesmen or 
between British tribesmen on the one hand and migratory 
Afghan tribesmen on the other 

The Government of India were of opinion that there was a distinction 
between ‘ dokora ’ and ‘ migratory ’ tribes, and that although there would 
no doubt be cases on the border line the distinction in the present case was 
sufficiently clear®. The British Minister felt doubtful of the possibility of 
making the distinction clear to the Afghan Government^. The Government 
of India on reconsideration accepted the Minister’s arguments as valid and 
asked him to intimate to the Afghan Government that they did not desire the 
case to be referred to the Joint Commission^. The telegram to this effect, 
however, reached Kabul too late®. 

1109. The case was nevertheless not taken up by the Commission,’' but 
the Political Agent, Kurram, acting alone arranged a settlement between the 
parties®. The Political Agent informed the Hakim-i-Ala of the Southern 
Province of the terms of the settlement and asked him to send to Parachinar 
•those Afghan subjects who were entitled to receive compensation®. By June 
1935 no one had turned up to receive blood money or compensation. 


^ Esqpress letter from N. W. F. P., No. 2573-74/P. C, N,/1416-P. S., dated ll/lSth. August 1934 (A, S.. 
UV, 127). 

» Letter to I. O., London, No. P.-479-P/33, dated 29t3i June 1934 (A. S. LIII, 293). 

• Telegram to Min., Elabnl, No. 214-K., dated 25tli August 1934 (A. S. LTV, 152). 

• Memorandum from Min.» Kabul, No. 836, dated 30th August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 167). 

• Telegram to Min- Kabul, No. 230-K., dated 5th September 1934 (A, S. LXV, 175)* 

• Telegram from Min., Kabul, No, 609, dated 6th September 1934 (A. S. LIV, 177). 

^ Telegram from Norwef, No. 290-S., dated 13th September 1934 (A. S. L3?i^, 202). 

• Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., Noj 836, dated Slst August 1 035 (A. S. LVU, 288)i., * 

® Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 836, dated 10th April 1935 (A. S. L*VI, 161). 
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1110. In spite of the settlement tension continued and in April 1935 
a gang of Muqbils from Afghan territory committed a raid on Dargai village. 
In doing so they were engaged by the Kurram Militia, who suffered one man 
wounded. One raider was known to have been killed and one wounded^. 
The Afghan Government were asked to take urgent steps to prevent further 
incidents®. Their local officers did their best to do so®, and for a time 
nothing further happened, though both sides remained on the watoh^. Mean- 
while efforts were made to get the Afghan decree-holders to Paraohinar to 
receive their compensation, which had been recovered from Zamin’s party®. 
As these efforts were unsuccessful, it was later decided to pay the money to 
the Afghan Government®. 

1111. Despite the precautions taken by the authorities Zamin, leader 
of the Dargai party, his son and a relative were murdered in British territory 
on 5th January 1936^. The offence was of Kurram territory, but as the 
murderers were members of Sahib Din’s party, enquiry was made whether 
the Afghan Government would forfeit the security which they had taken from 
Sahib Din for the prevention of further hostilities®. I'hey considered how- 
ever that as the murderers did not ‘ belong to the tribes of Sahib Din it was 
not possible to forfeit the security®. The British authorities at the same 
time decided that as the murders seemed to have re-opened the whole case, 
pa 3 nnent of blood money and compensation should be held up^®. 

1112. After further negotiation, during which the Government of India 
adhered to their previous decision that the cases were not suitable for inquiry 
by a Joint Commission,^^ the Afghan authorities sent Sahib Din in to Para-* 
chinar with a view to a final settlement being arranged through the Political 
Agent^®. With the aid of the Afghan Joint Commissioner and Afghan jirga 
members, who were present for the regular Kurram- Khost Joint Commission 
of 1936, fresh recommendations for a settlement were made^®. They were 
not part of the ‘ agenda ’ of the Joint Commission, but were separate pro- 
ceedings^^. The Afghan Commissioner declined to record an opinion as ‘the 
recommendations had to do with the internal affairs of Afghanistan and had 
no concern with the jirga or Commission ’. 

The case remained unsettled at the time of compiling this volume. 

1113. The Sontbem Province, (u) North Waziristan In August 1933 

the Afghan Foreign Office made a complaint to the British Minister of a 
raid into Afghan territory by Bora Khel Wazirs of the Tochi Agency^®. 
The Government of India agreed to the appointment of a Joint Com- 
mission to enquire into this and another allegation, in both of which 
there seemed to be some truth^®, but for various reasons the proposed Gom- 
mission has not yet met. 


1 Memorandum from P. A., Kurram, to N. W. F. P. Government, No. 156-C., dated 28tli April 1936 
(A. S. liVI, 232). 

* Telegram from Norwef, Peshawar, No. 171, dated 30th April 1986 (A. S. LVI, 211). 

® Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 836, dated 28th December 1936 (A. S. LIX, 99). 

^Memorandum from N.W. F.P. Government, No. 1799-P.C./1529-P.S., dated 6th June 1936 (A. S. 
XiVII, 16). 

5 Memorandum from Counsellor, B. D. K., No. 836, dated 31st August 1936 (A. S. LVII, 288) and 
memoxahdumfrom Counsellor, B. B. K., No. 836, dated October 1936 (A. S. BVIII, 280.) 

6 Coiiadential memoranduka to Couhsellor, B. B. K,, No. F.-346-F./34, dated 29th Pehiuaiy 1936 (A. 
JS. BXX, 1"08). 

’ Express letter from Norwef, No. 456-P. 0./1416.P. S., dated 4th Fehruaiy 1936 (A. S. LIX, 160). 

sMemorandtiin from the CoTinsellor, B. B. K., No. 836, dated 14th March 1936 (A. S. TTV 236). 

Memorandum from the Counsellor, B. L, K., No. 836/11, dated 26th April 1 936( A. S. LX, 28). 

Telegram to Norwef, No. 1214, dated 20th May 1936 (A.B.LX, 93). 

“ Telegram to Min., EaLul, No, 107, dated 27th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 120). 

T -B- to N. W, E. P. Government, No. 4494-P. N./1416-P. S., dated 13th July 1936 (A. S. 

BXf 227). 

1 aaft frofa N. W. F. P. Government, No. 2918-P. C./1415.P. S., dated llth August 

nois Ku*ram, to N.W.F.P.G<iveiiiTn€(at, No. 461-0., dated 31st July 1936 (A S LX 

266, Enel.). 

“ Mranorandum from CcniBBeHor, B. L. K., No. 690/B, dated 16th February 1934 (A. S. LIl, 186). 

“ Coafidonlaal memoraBdum to Min., Kabul, No. F.-63.F./34, dated 7th February 1936 (A. S. LV, 


» j 
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1114. (iii) Raids on the Baluchistan Border. — ^In April 1934 complaint 
was made by the Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan of raiding 
from across the border by absconders from British territory living in 
Afghanistan. The offences of which complaint was made consisted of 
firing shots at Government buildings by night. They were not serious in 
theinselves but disclosed a lack of co-operation on the part of the local 
Afghan official, the Hakim of Kila-Jadid. This officer was in direct 
personal communication with the British local authorities but made the 
excuse that he could not co-operate without express orders to that effect 
from Kandahar. This was in spite of the fact that the British authorities had 
taken action twelve times in the last eighteen months on similar requests 
from Afghan officials. All that was required of the Afghan official in this case 
was that he should restrain the offenders, Nazarai and Abdulla Jan, sons of 
IVOr Alam, and EJiudai Rahm from committing further offences^. This al- 
leged lack of co-operation^ was reported by the British Legation to the Afghan 
Foreign Office, who passed it on to the local officials at Kandahar, and in 
due course reported that the complaints were not justified®. Meanwhile 
EIhudai Rahm continued his offences^. After further complaints by the 
British Legation®, Kh udai Rahm was arrested and put into jail in Kandahar.® 
The cases against him had by that time been put on the list for the proposed 
Joint Commission’. Wlienthey came up for hearing in April 1936 the Com- 
missioners decided that as he had already spent two years in jail in Kandahar, 
no further punishment was necessary^. 


(2) VICARIOUS— (I))- 

Fob injobies caused by ab Altek tempoeabily resident in a State’s 

Territory. 

• 1115. Attack on Mail Lorry in Baluchistan.— The Mail Lorry was attacked 

on the road between Loralai and Fort Sandeman on 27th April 1935 by a 
gang led by Pale, Khosti (British tribesman). Five persons were killed and 
three wounded. Pale, Khosti, was already an outlaw and was living 
with the Khoidad Ediel Suleman Khel, Afghan subjects. Five of this tribe 
were believed to have taken part in the outrage. Pale and his confederates 
returned to Suleman Khel territory after committing the outrage and were still 
sheltering with them afterwards. A jirga which met to assess compensation 
decided that Rs. 14,000 was due to the iniured and to heirs of the persons killed. 
The Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan, recommended that the 
Afghan Government should be asked to make payment of the whole amount 
due, less any small sum which might be recovered in British territory, and to 
take measures to remove the offenders from the neighbourhood of the border 
and prevent them committing any further offences®* The Government of 
India supported the Agent to the Governor General’s recommendation^®. 

1116. This raised the important problem of the responsibility of the 
Afghan Government for an offence committed by a British protected subject 
(the Khostis are British tribesmen) from a base in Afghanistan. As there 
was some discussion about the facts justifying the claim, the first protest was 
merely a request for removal of the gang from the border, with an intimation 


1 Memorandum from A. Gr. O., Baluchistan, No. 2034-P., dated 27th April 1934 (A. S. LIII, 91). 

* Memorand-um from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 667, dated 10th August 1934 (A. S. BIV, 118). 

® Memorandum from H. M.’s C. d’A., Kabul, No. 667, dated 6th March 1936 (A. S. BVI, 20). 

* Express letter from Baluchistan, Quetta, No. 1138-P. S., dated 1st March 1936 (LV, 266). 

^ Memorandum from C. d’A., Ks|.bul, Np. 667, dated 14tl:^ March 1935 (A. S, LYI, 46). 

® Memorandum from A. G. G. and G. 0. in Baluchistan, No. 2297-P,, dated 10th Mav 1936 (A R 
LVI,250). ^ 

Memorandum from Counsellor, B- B. K., No. 766, dated 2nd May 1936 (A. S. LVI, 233). 

® See Statement No. 9, Report of Chaman Commission of 1936 (A, S. LXI, 18A). 

* Memorandum from A. G. G. and C. C. in Baluchistan, No. 3379-P. JZ., dated 22nd July 1936 (A s 

LVII,120). ^ 

Memorandum to Min., Kabul, No. P.-201-F./36, dated 16th August 1936 (A. S. LVU, 190). 
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that a claim might be made later^. The next proposal was for an informal 
joint enquiry committee to meet locally and ‘ decide on the question of com- 
pensation In discussions arising out of these requests the Afghan Prime 
Minister objected to the liability of the Afghan Government to pay compensa- 
tion on the grounds that (a) Pale was a British subject, and (6) no previous 
intimation had been given to the Afghan Government of the presence of a 
dangerous British outlaw within their borders®. The Government of India 
refused to admit either of these arguments^. The Foreign Office, London, 
supported the Government of India but directed that the claim for compensa- 
tion should be based on the fact that the crime was committed from a base in 
Afghan territory and on established frontier usage, rather than on general 
principles of International Law. Discussing the references to International 
Law in paragraph 439 of the Afghan Precis of 1927, the Foreign Office stated 
that, owing to the dubious basis of claims which might be made under In- 
ternational Law it was now best ‘ to rely not on International Law but on 
usage which has grown up with the consent of both Governments’®. These 
instructions may be accepted as a statement of the present position. 

1117. The British statement of the case for compensation is contained in 
Enclosure II to Serial No. 172 of Afghan Series, Part LX. Precedents are 
quoted in Serial No. 199 of Afghan Series, Part LX. On these precedents 
being quoted to them, the Afghan Government withdrew their objections and 
accepted the principle which had hitherto been followed in such cases®. They 
asked however that the Government of India should whenever possible notify 
them of the presence in Afghanistan of potential criminals from India, and the 
British Minister agreed, without departing from the general principle, to con- 
vey this request to the Government of India. As regards the particular case 
of Pale, the Afghan Government agreed to setting up a commission to decide 
on the degree of responsibility incurred by themselves and to fix rates of com- 
pensation. The Commission was not to meet until later in the year’’. The 
Government of India agreed®. 

JOINT PROCEEDINGS. 

1118. The following formal joint commissions for the settlement of cases 
have taken place during the period 1927 — 1936. 

1. Kuiram-Khost Commission . ...... 1933 

2. Kurram-Kliost Commission ....... 1936 

3. Chaman Commission ........ 1936 

The Kurram-Khost Commission of 1933 was the first important Joint 
Commission since the accession of the present Ruling House in Afghanis- 
tan. It established a number of precedents, and is therefore described at 
length in a later paragraph. 

An ‘ ad hoc ’ Joint Commission was held on the Kurram border in 1934 
for settlement of the Mohammad Afzal case (paragraph 1097). 

The following Joint Commission has been agreed upon by both countries 
hut has not yet taken place. 

Khost-North Waziristan®. 

The following informal commission has taken place. 

Informal commission on the Khyber border, 1936.“ 


1 Despatch, from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 101, dated 11th September 1936 (A. S, LVIII 

67)- 

* Despatch from C. d’A., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 126, dated 7th November 1936 (A. S. LVIII 
289). 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 16, dated 21st February 1936 (A. S.. LIX, 183). 

* Telegram to I- O., London, No. 613, dated 23rd February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 186). 

® Telegram fromF. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 32, dated 8th April 1936 (A. S. LIX, 288). 

* Confidential memorandum from Min., Kabul, No. 667/4, dated 31st July 1936 (A. S. LX, 259). 

’ Tbid» 

* Despatch from Mim, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 131, dated 16th September 1936 (A. S. LXI^ 

* Para. 968. 

^ Para. 1132. 
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1119. Conditions precedent to the holding of a Joint -Commission. — It is 

obvious that a. joint commission would not be necessary if 

(i) There were no offences, or 

(ii) One Government admitted without question the claims of the 

other. 

It follows that before there is a joint commission, there must be com- 
plaints of an offence and a statement of the case by each party. The normal 
procedure, in the case of an offence committed on the Indian side of the Line, 
is therefore as follows : — 

(i) A report is received by the local frontier authority of an alleged 
offence committed from a base on the opposite side of the Durand 
Line. 

(ii) The local authority makes some kind of investigation and either 
keeps the case for the next joint commission, or reports it to the 
local administration. In certain cases, in which immediate 
action is likely to be helpful, he communicates direct with 
the local authority across the border’^. (In the case of anything 
which can be fairly described as a raid, an immediate report to 
the Government of India has to be made — c/. paragraph 
1119.) 

ffii) The case is reported to the Government of India, which, if it 
thinks fit, reports to the Minister Kabul and asks for a 
protest to be made to, or information given to, the Afghan 
Government^, At the same time further investigation by the 
local authority is ordered and continues. 

{to) The Afghan Government make their own enquiries and in duo 
course make their reply to the British Minister®. 

(v) The two 'Governments then decide what further action is to be 
taken. In some cases one Government suggests a joint proceed- 
ing of some sort, and the'other declines'* ; in others one Govern- 
ment offers compensation and the other either declines® or 
accepts it® ; in others both Governments agree on a joint com- 
mission, and a joint commission takes place"^ ; in others both 
Governments agree on a joint commission, but no joint com- 
mission takes place ® ; in others some sort of informal proceed- 
ing takes place®. 

1120. Authority for the appointment of Commissions. — Reference had 
at first to be made to His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
for the api)ointment of British Commissioners and for formal orders of detail 
in other niatters arising out of the assembly of joint commissions for the 
settlement of Indo-Afghan Frontier Cases. In despatch No. 64 (N.-2620/ 
840/97), dated 25th May 1935, the Foreign Secretary informed the British 
M i n ister, Kabul, that His Majesty’s Government had delegated to the Gov- 
ernment of India the power to appoint British Commissioners on their 
behalf, to fix dates of assembly, and to determine the issues to be laid before 
the Commissions, in direct correspondence with His Majesty’s Legation*®. 

1121. Exclusion of civil cases. — ^For reasons discussed in the report 
of the Proceedings of the Joint Kurram Elhost Commission of 1933, it was 
decided that civil oases, i.e., claims for money, for recovery of debts, etc., 

^Memoranduin from A. G. G. and C. C. in Balnchistan, No. ’2034-P., dated 27th Apiil 1934 (A. S 
Lin, 91). 

* S. No. (4) ini'. No. 241-F/33, Enclosure I. 

® Ibid, Enclosure II. 

* Cf. Madda Khel Tanni cases (A. S. LVIII, 212.) 

® Cf. Wazir-Mahsud incursion into Khost, 1933, paragraph 916, 

® Tazi Khel bombing case (Afghan'Px^c’is 1927, paragraph 237). 

’ Kurram-Khost Commission, para- 1126—1128. 

® Cf, Bora-Khel raids into Khost, para. 968, 

* Cf. Khyber Sector, para. 1132, 

Letter from I. O., London, No. P. Z.-.2990/36, dated 30th May 1035 (A. S. LVII, 2i)A). 
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should not be taken up by the Joint Commission, but that claimants slionld 
first seek redress in the country of the cause of origin^. 

Civil cases were similarly excluded from the proceedings of the Kurram- 
Khost® and Chaman Commissions of 1936. 

1122. Disposal of Women.— The Government of India does not authorise 
its representatives to agree to a settlement providing for the handing over 
of a woman to a man unless they are satisfied that the woman goes of her 
own free wilP. 


Pbinciplbs and Rates of Cooepensation. 

1123. The Principles stated in paragraph 452 of the Afghan Precis 
(1927) hold good. 

They are re-stated as follows, with the addition of recent precedents : — 

1. “ Regular Troops — Compensation is not claimed for casualties to 

regular troops, including Frontier Corps. 

Precedent (1) The Barshor Raid (See telegram No. 1096, dated the 3rd 
September 1923) from the Government of India to His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul (A. S. VHI, 227). 

(2) Invasion of the Kurram by Afghan Tribal lashkars in 1930 (See 

A. S. XXXVI, 196). 

(3) Casualties caused by Afghan subjects to British Troops during the 

Mohmand operations of 1935, especially on 30th September 
1935. (For complicity of Afghan subjects, see A. S. LVIIT, 
179). 

(4) Casualties caused to Zhob Levy Corps in attack by Ghilzais on 

Nimparao Post, Baluchistan in 1933 (See paragraph 918) ”. 

N ^. — In the two latter cases there were special reasons why no claim for compensation 
was made. The reason in the case of the attack on Nimparao Post was that the Government 
of India felt that the attack was largely due to a new order which they themselves had promul- 
gated. The reasons for making no claim aft^r the Mohmand operations were partly general 
political reasons, partly that the Afghan Government had done its best to control its own tribes, 
and partly that the tribesmen’s action is an anticipated and almost inevitable result of any 
forward move by the Government of India in that area, since they regard such a move as a threat 
to their own, or their co-religionists ’ independence, 

2. Government arms and equipment. 

The article lost or one similar to it is claimed, or in default of these 
a fixed sum per article. 

Precedents (1) Barshor, Spinchilla and Kurram raids [See Kabul 
telegram No. 141, dated 19th September 1923 (A. S. VIII, 283)]. 

(2) Claim for three rifles accepted by the Afghan Government in pro- 
ceedings of Kurram Khost Commission 1933 (See Despatch 
No. 23, from Minister, Kabul, dated the 26th February 1935), 

Note. — ^For reasons already mentioned no claim was made for Government rifles lost during 
the Mohmand Operations of 1936, particularly on 30th September 1935, though a number are 
known to have been taken by A%han subjects. 

3. ‘ Tribal Sepoys ’ and Private Persons. 

Compensation is claimable for casualties to these. 

Precedents : Tribal Sepo 3 rs , 

(1) Kurram Case (SeC A. S. XII, 175). 

(2) Invasion of Kurram 1930*. 

Pale’s attack on Mail lorry 1935®. 

Private Persons. 


^ Para. 8 of enoloBiare to S. No. 73 of File No, 241-F/33. 

» <7/. telegram from Min., Kabul, !No. 571, dated 24th Angnst 1SS5 (A. S. LVII, 242) and Express 
letter from Norwef, No. 3204-06-P. C./1572-P. S., dated 27th/2Stb IScptficber 1S36 (A. S. LVIII, 163), 

» Telegram to Baluchistan, Quetta No. 1193, dated 18th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 80), 

* Para. 915 and (A. S. XXXVI, 196). 

® Paras. 1116 to 1117 and memorandum to Min., Kabul, No. F.-201/F/35 of 15th August 1936 (A* S* , 
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Precedents ; 

(1) Tazi Khel and Abazai oases (See A. S. VIII, 37). 

(2) Kurram invasion of 1930^ Pale’s attack on Mail loiTy*. 

4. Private Property. 

Compensation is claimed for loss of private property. 

Precedents : 

(1) Tazi Ediel, Spinchilla, Abazai oases (See A. S. VIII, 37 and 

283). 

(2) Pale’s attack on Mail Lorry^. 

Most of the eases taken up in the three big Joint Commissions, Kurram 
Khost 1933 and 1936 and Chaman 1936, have been of this nature^ 

If the loss is caused in the territory of a third Power it is for that Power 
to put forward >the claim. 

Precedent : Duzdap Paid (A. S. XIV, 108 A). 

N.B. — No claim, for private property was made in connection with the Kurram invasion of 
1930, but this was considered rather a concession and attention was drawn to it in the presenta- 
tion of the total claim ®. 

1124. The rates of compensation detailed on page 229 of the Afghan 
Precis of 1927 are no longer in force. It has been decided instead that, 

“ Rates of compensation will be fixed in each area by the Commis- 
sioners at their first meeting as those to be followed in the cases 
then before them. These rates will be uniform for cases 
brought by either side in that area. If the Commissioners are 
unable to agree they will refer the question to their respective 
Governments. When the rates have been so fixed for any area 
by the first Commission to be held after the present date (28th 
September 1934) the same rates will, in the absence of any strong 
reason to the contrary in any particular case, be followed in sub- 
sequent Commissions held in that area. No discrimination will 
be made as regards the amount of compensation between casual- 
ties caused by armed forces of either Government and those 
caused by private individuals 

The procedure contemplated was in fact that adopted on their own 
initiative by the Joint Commissioners in the Kurram Khost Commission 
of 1933. It was proposed to the Afghan Foreign Minister as the regular pro- 
cedure for all future Commissions in June 1936,® and formally accepted by him 
in reply®. The rate of exchange was not so easily decided, owing to the re- 
luctance of the Afghan Government to admit that ‘ Kabuli ’ rupees still 
existed. In August 1936 the Government of India agreed that as a general 
rule for future Commissions decrees should be recorded both in j&ghani 
and in Indian rupees, and that the receiving Government should be paid in its 
own coin'^. 

1125. Claims for damage and loss due to Rebellion. — ^The following 
principles observed in the presentation of claims for loss and damage arising 
-out of the rebellion may be conveniently added here. 

1. Damage to property of the British Government. 

An estimate of Rs. 93.000 odd was prepared on account of damage to 
the Legation, but for reasons detailed in Sir Richard Maconachie’s demi- 
official letter No. 83 of 10th March 1931 (File No, 644/F./31) no claim was 
preferred®. 

1 ParaTwS a^d Ars. XXXVrTIia “ 

* Paras. 1115 to 1117 and (A. S. LVtl, 190). 

» Letter from Min., Kabul, to Afghan Foreign Min., No. 413 of ,31st October 1930 (A. S. XXXVI, 
<196). 

* F. 241-F/33, page 17 of notes. 

^ Memorandum from Counsellor, K., No. 1016, dated 12th June 1936 (A. S. BX, 169). 

• Memorandum from the Counsellor, B. B. K., No. 1016, dated 17th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 186, Bnolo«> 
sure I). 

’ Memorandum from A. G. G. and C. C. in Baluohistan> No. 910-P. Z., dated 19th August 1936 (A. S. 
LX, 295). 

® Demi*ofi6cial No. I).-1714-F,/31, dated 30th May 1931, to Min., Kabtil (File No. 644-F/31). 
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No claim was preferred, nor apparently even prepared, on aocounl of 
destruction of Government stores in the Consulate, Jalalabad, though the 
loss was estimated at Rs. djOGO*-. 

2. Losses to individuals who were in Afghanistan in the service of the 
Indian Government, or for connected purposes. 

The Government of India made these losses good to the. sufferers 
and later prepared a claim totalling over Rs. 70,000. For reasons given 
in the letter already quoted the claim was not preferred. 

3. Losses of individuals whose presence in Afghanistan was not due to 
reasons for which the Government of India was in any way responsible. 

The following principles were stated : — 

(i) “ It is an accepted principle of international law that individuals 

who enter foreign territory must take the r;isk of an outbreak of 
insurrections or riots no less than the risk Of the outbreak of 
other calamities. It is only where a state by exercising due dili- 
gence could have prevented or immediately crushed an insur- 
rection or riot and failed to do so that it can bo made responsible 
for the acts of insurgents or rioters®. 

(ii) Cases in which an element of contract subsisted between the 

Afghan Government of the day and the person preferring the 
claim stand however on a different footing and, where these 
appear to be substantiated the Government of India propose to 
support them to the Afghan Government through His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul.”* 

Claims were pressed on behalf of British subjects for arrears of pay due 
from the Afghan Government for King AmanuUah’s time, but no payment 
was obtained until 1934. Even then payment was not to the’' full extent 
of the claims*. 

1126. The Eurram Ehosi Joint Commission of 1938. — The Kurrani 
Khost Commission of 1933 was a sequel to action taken by Sir Richard 
Maconachie when, as Political Agent, Kurram in 1929 he effected a truce be- 
tween Turis of the Kurram, and Jajis of Afghan territory to last for two years 
or until the re-establishment of settled Government in Afghanistan.® The 
invasion of the Kurram during 1930 put any joint commission during that year 
out of the question. The situation during 1931 was little better, and raids 
and offences were committed in numbers. In December 1931 there was a 
meeting between the Administrator of the Southern Province and the Political 
Agent, Kurram, as a result of which an agreement was concluded providing for 
the maintenance of friendly relations between the Afghan and Kurram tribes 
and the early amicable settlement of outstanding cases®. A Joint Commis- 
sion for this purpose was to assemble in September 1932, and a similar Joint 
Commission every two years thereafter. Little notice was taken of this pro- 
posal m Kabul, and it is doubtful if the Afghan Government were even aware 
of the agreement for the sitting of a Joint Commission^. Matters went from 
bad to worse during 1932, but showed a slight improvement during 1933. In 
the middle of that year the long-overdue Joint Commission at last met. 

The principle of the acceptance of international liability by the enforce- 
ment of tribal responsibility was accepted by the Afghan Government after 
the Commission had actually begun its sittings®. 

^ See Min.’s memorandxiin No. 37, dated Simla, 16tli April 1929 (A. S. XX^I, 706). 

* Memorandum to C. C., N. W. F. P., No. F.-92-F/31, dated 11th July 1931 (A. S. XLI, S-A). 

» Ibid. 

* Enclosure to Kabul Despatch No. 22, dated 22nd February 1936 (A. S. LV, 260). 

® (A;S. XXVII, 668.A.) 

« N. W. F. P., memorandum No. 41/690-P. C. of 6th January 1932 (A. S. XLIJI, 22). 

^ Amnial Report for 1932, para. 240 (A. S. XL VII, 206). 

« Para. IIOL 
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1127, Report of Proceedings. — ^The following is a brief summary of the 
report on the proceedings^ : — 

Paragraphs 1-2. — Reference to previous proceedings and to recent 
events. 

Paragraph 3. — ^The principle of Government Responsibility. 

Paragraph 5. — Lists of eases. A total of 432 cases was submitted by 
the Afghan Commissioners and 141 from the Kurram. 

Paragraph 6. — ^Principles of investigation. 

Paragraph 7. — Rates of compensation. The rates of compensation 
were not those adopted by the 1910 Joint Commission, nor those recorded in 
paragraph 452 (5) of the Afghan Prdcis 1927, but were fixed by tribal agree- 
ment between the tribes which were parties to the Commission. The rates 
fixed for the future were not confirmed by the two Governments for permanent 
adoption and are not reproduced here. 

These rates were not insisted on, but formed in each case a basis for 
negotiation. 

Paragraph 8. — Exclusion of civil cases. — ^At the request of leaders of both 
tribes all claims for money, recovery of debts etc., were struck off, and the 
plaintiffs were instructed to seek redress in the courts of the country in which 
the cause of action had arisen. Experience was to decide whether or not this 
arrangement should apply to future Commissions. (The same procedure 
was in fact observed for the Kurram-Khost Commission of 1936 and the 
Chaman Commission of the same year.) 

Paragraph 9. — Procedure for settlement of cases.— Cases were grouped 
tribally and handed over to full tribal jirgas for settlepaent. By :this means 
it was possible to dispose of 350 cases in a fortnight. 

Paragraph 10. — Territorial Responsibility. — The acceptance by the 
Afghan Government in Kabul of the principle of the enforcement of territorial 
responsibility was not implemented by the Commission. After prolonged 
argument it became clear that, unless some compromise was arranged, all 
oases which could not be settled otherwise than by the enforcement of terri- 
torial responsibility, would never be settled at aU. The Political Agent, 
therefore agreed to a compromise whereby aU remaining Kurram claims were 
to be withdrawn in return for the payment of Rs. 7,550 Kabuli and the with- 
drawal by the Afghan Commissioners of all remaining Afghan claims, and for 
their acceptance on behalf of their Government of liability either to return 
three Government rifles, the property of the Government of India, or to pay 
Rs. 9,000 Kabuli, their accepted cost. 

Paragraph J5.— Oases postponed for various reasons. 

Paragraphs 14 — 10. — Tribal Agreement. — ^Two agreements between the 
subjects of the two Governments were concluded. The first. Appendix I to 
the Report, acknowledges the settlement of aU cases which had arisen since 
King Nadir Shah’s accession, renews the tmeei requests the appointment of 
another Commission without fail after t\i^o years, and recommends to the two 
Governments, the sanction of the further agreement contained in Appendix 
II. Appendix II contains a joint agreement of the tribes on each side of the 
border for certain procedure to be observed between them in the future. 

Paragraph 19. — Outlaws. — Certain afrangements^ were made for the 
readmission of outlaws or their settlement near the border. 

Balance of claim. — ^After setting off the decrees due from residents of 
the Kurram against those due from A%han subjects, the following remained 
due : — ■ 

{i) Rs. 18,038 Kabuli due to Kurram tribesmen. 

(u) Three Government rifles due to the Government of India. 

1128 . Ratification and Payment of Balance Due.— The steps required to 
bring the work of the Joint Commission to a satisfactory ending were 

{%) The ratification of its recommendations by both Governments. 


1 FHe No. 241-F/33, S. No. 73. 
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{ii) The payment ol'Rs, 18,038 Kahuli by. the Afghan Government. 

(Hi) The recovery and handing over by the Afghan Government of the 
three Government rifles. 

The payment of Rs. 18,038 Kabuli by the Afghan Government was re - 
garded as particularly important since the assumption of each Government of 
responsibility for the acts of its tribesmen in international cases would be 
shown by its willingness to pay the decretal amounts on their behalf and 
subsequently to recover the amounts so paid from the actual offenders^. As 
negotiations were prolonged the sum was first advanced to the decree holders 
from Indian Revenues, but the Afghan Government paid up eventually and 
accounts were adjusted accordingly. Pa 3 unent was made by the Afghan 
'Government in August 1935® after much difficulty in settling the rate of 
exchange to be observed. 

The ratification of the proceedings of the Commission, with slight modi- 
fications, is described in despatch No. 23 from His Maiesty’s Minister, Kabul, 
to the Foreign Secretary dated 26th February 1935®. The necessary notes 
were exchanged on 19th February 1935. The agreement was in most respects 
a full ‘ ratification and confirmation ’ of the proceedings and proposals of the 
Commission. As the question of the fixation of rates in future proceedings 
was still under discussion, Appendix VI of the original report was not 
-confirmed as fixing the rates of compensation to be observed by future Joint 
Commissions. 

The Afghan Government accepted liability for return of the three Govern- 
ment rifles but not for payment of cash in default. The rifles had stiU not 
been returned by JuneT936, when the next Joint Commission sat*, nor, it 
appears, at the time of compilation of this Volume. 

1129. The Kurram Khost Commission of 1936. — By the terms of the 
Joint Commission of 1933, the next Kurram Khost Commission was due in 
September 1935. The Government of India was prepared for it to be held 
In that month®, but for one reason and another it had to be postponed till the 
following summer. The Commission met in June 1936. Before it met the 
questions of rates of compensation, rates of exchange, and territorial res- 
ponsibility and the powers of the Commissioners were the subject of lengthy 
discussion between the two Governments. With regard to rates of compensa- 
tion, it was agreed that rates were to be fibsed by the Commission as soon as 
it met ®. Acceptance of the principle of territorial responsibility was re- 
affirmed in the Afghan Foreign Minister’s letter of 18th’ June 1936 in which 
he gave an assurance that the necessary orders had been issued to the Afgha.n 
Commissioners. Rates of exchange were agreed upon for this Commission 
only, but for the future the Afghan Government wished that there should be 
no mention of Kabuh rupees, but that decrees should be awarded both in 
Indian and in Afghan currency® and that the receiving Government should be 
paid in its own coin. i. 

The rates of compensation fixed had only slight differences from those 
fixed in 1933, and were fixed both in Indian and in Afghani Rupees, with no 
mention of Kabuli coin®. They ^ were specifically stated to be ‘ for this 
Conamission only « * 

The proceedings^ had not been ratified at the time of compilation of this 
Volume. 

^ Not«f^ted 7th November 1933 written by Colonel Fraser Tytler while officiating as Foreign Secretary. 

* Annual Report for 1935 (A. S. LIX, 226, paragraph 259). 

a (A. S. LV, 270.) 

* Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 474/V., dated 25th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 202). 

® Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1548, dated 24th June 1936 (A. S. LVII, 44). 

^ Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 1016, dated 12th June 1936 (A. S.LX, 169). 

’ Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 921, dated 20th J une 1936 (A. S. LX, 187). 

* Memorandum from Counsellor, B. L. K., No. 1016, dated 17th Junel936 (A. S. LX, 186). 

Appendix A to Enclosure to S. No. 265 of A. S. LX, 

Enclosure to S. No. 265 of A. S. LX. 
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On this occasion cases which were not on the lists exchanged in Kabul 
were taken up on being presented by the Afghan Commissioners^. 

The balance of accounts left a sum of Es. 3,922 Afghani or Rs. 1,120-9-0 
Indian due from the Kurram to Afghan subjects^. 

1130. The Principle of Territorial Responsibility Implemented. — An im- 
portant feature of the proceedings of the 1936 Commission was that the 
Afgha.n Commissioners implemented the principle of Territorial Responsibility 
to an extent which their predecessors in 1933 had avoided. Decrees 
on the principle of Territorial Responsibility were passed against tribes of 
Afghan as well as British territory®. 

1131. The Chaman Commission of 1936. — ^With a view to the settle- 
ment of a number of outstanding cases in which parties from the territories 
of both were concerned, the two governments agreed early in 1935 on the 
holding of a Joint commission on the Baluchistan border^. 

The only new question raised by this Commission related to the practice 
of awarding girls as part of a settlement. Among the principles on 
which the Joint Commissioners agreed at their preliminary discussions were 
(i) that girls must he given in addition to money eomfiensation for certain 
offences, and ( ii) that an adulterous wife must be returned to her husband on 
his providing security' for her safety®. The Government of India, however, 
would not agree to their representative giving effect to such settlements unless ' 
he was satisfied that the women concerned went of their own free will.® 
The Afghan Government on the other hand were unwilling to agree to any 
principle which precluded the handing hack of an erring wife to her husband’^. 
The Commission finished before the point was decided, and did not include 
any cases of the nature which had formed the subject of the dispute no action 
was considered necessary in regard to the Commission’s proceedings. Never- 
theless the Government of India adhered to their original position®, and 
agreed that the matter should be taken up as a separate issue. 

The Report of the Commission is at Afghan Series LXI, Serial No. 18-A. 
The Commissioners fixed their own rate of compensation. Calculations of 
exchange rates were made' f-t Rs. 365 Afghani to Rs. 100 Indian, and no men- 
tion was made of Kabuli rupees. Tor purposes of transfer any decretal 
balance at the end of the Commission was to be made at the current rate of 
exchange, and decree holders were to be paid in their own currency. The 
final balancing of accounts left a sum of Rs. (Afghani) 44,711-93, or Rs. 12,249 
Indian to he recovered from Baluchistan and transferred to the Afghan 
Government for distribution to decree-holders. 

The Commission followed the practice adopted in the Kurram of exclud- 
ing civil cases®. The Afghan Commissioners would not enforce the principle 
of Territorial Responsibility. 

The Proceedings had not been ratified by the time this volume was 
compiled. 

1132. Informal Joint Commission in the Khyber Area. — An infor- 
mal Joint Commission was held in the lOiyher area for the settlement of three 
pending international cases and for the general betterment of border relations. 
The Government of India’s instructions in the matter are in memorandum No. 
F.405-F/34 of 29th March 1936,“ and the Political Agent, KByber’^ccount 

^ Memorandum from N. W. F. P. Government, No.4643-P.N./1572-P.S,II, dated 13tH July 1936 (A 
S. LX, 228)* 

* (A. S. LXI, 164.) 

® Report on Kurram-Khost Commission of 1936, paragraph 5 (A* S. LX, Enclosure to S. Xo. 265). 

* Memorandum from Min., Kabul, No. 766, dated 20t3i February 1935 (A. S. LV, 245). 

® Memorandum from A. G. G. and C. C. in Baluchistan, No. 838-P*, dated 6th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 

59). 

* Telegram to Baluchistan, Quetta, No. 1193, dated 18th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 80). 

' Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 466, dated 6th July 1936 (A. S. LX, 213). 

« Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 145, dated 8th July 1936 (A. S. LX, 219). 

® C/., A. S. (LVII. 242). 

Express letter to Min., Kabul, No. F..406-F./34, dated 29th March 1935 (A. S, L VI, 89), 
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of bis meeting with the Afghan Commissioner, Ahdnl Hakim Khan, in the 
enclosure to Serial No. 228, Afghan Series LIX. The meeting took place at 
Torkham on the Afghan side of the border on 10th March 1936. 

1133. Proposed appointment of Frontier Commissars. — As mention- 
ed elsewhere^ the Afghan Government favoured the appointment of permanent 
Commissars for the joint settlement of Frontier Disputes. Such appoint- 
ments had been made both on the Persian and on the Russian Frontiers, and 
King Nadir Shah’s Government had proposed that similar appointments be 
made on the Indian Frontier. The Government of India, after consulting 
the Frontier administrations, had not viewed the scheme with favour and had 
decided to wait and see how it worked on the other Frontiers. This was in 
1932. In 1934 the Government of India again gave the matter their considera- 
tion and recommended to the Secretary of State for India that His Majesty’s 
Government should now approve the scheme in principle and that His 
Majesty’s Minister at Kabul should infoim the Afghan Government and pro- 
ceed with the discussion of details. The Frontier Administration still viewed 
the proposals without enthusiasm and pointed out many drawbacks to it^, 
but the arguments which weighed with the Government of India were as 
follows : — 

“ On the one hand it is desirable to meet what was obviously a sincere 
attempt on the part of the Afghan Government to provide a 
permanent agency for the speedy settlement of border incidents 
and disputes of local significance. The desirability of such an 
agency has been amply demonstrated during the last few 
weeks by the difficulties, which have arisen over incidents on 
the Kurram border, in the Klhyber Sector and also on the 
Tochi Klhost border. In order to secure a settlement of one of 
these incidents it has been necessary to ask His Majesty’s 
Minister to suggest to the Afghan Government the appoint- 
ment of a special Commission, to which they have only agreed 
with considerable reluctance. Every request of this kind tends 
to bring up again the suggestion made by the Afghan Govern- 
ment two years ago for permanent Commissars, who unlike the 
Governors or local Hakims would have both the time and the 
qualifications for dealing expeditiously with such cases. On the 
other hand it is obvious that Commissars of either nation can 
only function effectively in areas where both the Afghan and 
Indian Governments exercise control and jurisdiction. The 
extent of such control and jurisdiction on the Afghan side of the 
Durand Line would appear to be small and confined to very 
restricted areas and as will appear from Sir Ralph Griffith’s 
letter® of the 5th May 1934 the same is true of the Indian side 
of the Frontier. The question therefore arises whether it is 
worth our while, in order to secure the speedy settlement of 
border disputes in certain isolated areas, to commit ourselves to 
a system along the whole frontier, which obviously cannot work 
except in those areas and is calculated to betray to the 
Afghan Government the weakness of our control and the 
complete absence of our jurisdiction in certain important 
tracts of tribal territory on the Indian side of the Durand 
Line. The Government of India are of opinion that this 
question must be answered in the affirmative and in reaching 
this conclusion thej’ have been influenced mainly by the foUowing 
considerations. Tribal disputes of major or minor importance 
■frill certainly continue to occur and the present system by which 
in most areas such disputes are settled tribaUy without the 
intervention of either Government cannot survive indefinitely. 
The Afghan Government, possibly -with a vie-w to extending 


^ Paxa. 910, 

* InP.^79-P/Sa. 
» Ihid. 
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their influence and control over their own tribal elements 
have shown recently an increasing tendency to make diplomatic 
protests on behalf of their subjects, who allege grievances 
against our tribesmen. Such protests cannot be ignored nor 
can the necessary enquiries be held without the co-operation 
of Afghan officials with the British political authorities. Joint 
Jirgas and Commissions are cumbrous and frequently impractic- 
able and it therefore seems wiser to acquiesce in a standing 
arrangement, which the Afghan Government have themselves 
suggested. The practical difficulties attending the working of 
the Commissar Scheme in certain areas will soon become 
apparent to the Afghan Government and it need not be 
anticipated that they will attempt to apply the system in a 
manner or to an extent which will cause any serious inconveni- 
ence to the Indian political officer. It is moreover probable 
that the system will in course of time assist both Govern- 
ments to extend their control and jurisdiction over their tribes- 
men and thereby eliminate some of the existing causes of friction 
between them. 

Another important consideration which has influenced the Govern- 
ment of India in coming to this decision is the recent tendency 
of the Afghan Government to interfere with our tribesmen. 
Several instances have recently been reported by local political 
officers of direct communication between Afghan officials and 
tribal leaders residing on the British side of the Durand Line. 
Some of the latter are also known to have visited-- Afghan 
officials whether of their own accord or in obedience to an 
Afghan summons is not clear. These activities denote a 
regrettable departure from the correct behaviour, which the 
Prime Minister has frequently assured His Majesty’s Minister 
that he desires to maintain, and are possibly due merely to the 
extreme anxiety of the local Afghan officials to secure the anest 
of “ Pak ” and not to any change of policy by the Prime 
Minister. However this may be, it is obviously desirable to check 
this tendency by aU the means in our power and it appears 
to the Government of India that one way to check it is to 
demonstrate to the Afghan Government that we are anxious 
to co-operate with them in the settlement of tribal disputes^ 

1134. The Government of India wished to be consulted with regard to 
details before any formal agreement was reached and wished to make the 
following points clear for the information of His Majesty’s Minister : — 

“ {a) They were not prepared to appoint special whole-time officers • 
as Commissars on the Indian side of the Durand Line and 
would ordinarily entrust those duties to the Political Agent or 
Assistant Political Officer, who was in political charge of the 
area concerned. 

(6) They could not at present assume re-sponsibility for the safety of an 
Afghan Commissar in any part of their tribal area adjacent to 
the Durand Line except the Kurram Valley and the Chaman 
border and did not consider that the Commissar system was 
workable at the start except in those areas and perhaps to a 
limited extent in the Khyber Sector of the Prontier and on the 
Toohi-Khost border. 

(c) They could not agree to any interference by Afghan Commissars 
with the settlement of offences committed against Government 
in British tribal area either by British Indian tribesmen or by 
naigratory Afghan tribes temporarily resident on the British 
Indian side of the Durand Line. Similarly they would not 
agree to any interference in the settlement of disputes in British 


» Letter to I. O., London, No. I'.-479-r/33, dated 29tlx Jtine 1934 (A. S. LIII, 2931. 
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tribal area between British tribesmen or between British tribes- 
men on the one hand and migrator 3 ^ Afghan tribesmen on 
the other.”^ 

TTia Majesty’s Government accepted the arguments advanced by the- 
Government of India and instmcted His Majesty’s Minister to proceed with 
the discussion of details and the negotiation of a formal agreement. He was 
to keep the Government of India informed of the course of negotiations and 
to bear in mind the limitations mentioned by them. He should also, it was 
suggested, try to avoid the use of the word “ Commissar ”, which had objec- 
tionable associations and might imply the appointment of special whole- 
time officers. The Foreign Office letter of 30th July 1934 concluded as fol- 
lows ; — 

“ Whether the agreement would be actually expressed as applying to 
the Anglo-Afghan frontier in general or at any rate in the first 
instance — to certain areas only, is a question which can perhaps 
be best considered after the negotiations have been begun. 
But in the former event the Afghan Government should appre- 
ciate that the agreement cannot in practice be expected to work 
save in those restricted areas mentioned by the Government 
of India, where both Governments exercise some degree of 
effective control. It should also be understood that the scheme 
must be regarded ia its initial stages as an experimental measure 
which may require modification and revision in the light of 
practical experience of its working, but which may lead, if it 
proves successful, to a more extended system of co-operation 
along a greater part of the Durand Line than that to which it 
may be expected to apply in practice at its inception.”^ 

1135. A draft agreement was prepared by Sir Bichard Maconachie before 
leaving Kabul, but in January 1937 had not yet been brought to a form in 
which it would be acceptable to all parties. 

Liability oi Afghans to Barampta (paragraphs 453 — 458 of Afghan Pr4cis 
of 1927). 

1136. The following rules were laid down in 1922 : — 

“ The basic position is that Afghan subjects, while in India, have no 
ex-territorial rights and are subject to the ordinary law of 
British India, iuoluding the Frontier Crimes Regulation. 

It is not however always expedient to set all the machinery of the 
law in motion against Afghan subjects without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the Government of India who may 
require to refer to the British Minister at Kabul. 

Offences committed by Afghan subjects on the Indian side of the Durand 
Line fall into three categories : — 

(а) raids and other offences committed by Afghan subjects, operat- 

ing from a base in Afghan territory ; 

(б) offences committed by Afghan subjects, of the class genericaUy 

known as Powindahs, temporarily residing in India ; 

(c) other offences. 

Nothing in these rules affects the authority of frontier officers to take 
at their own discretion any measures , against raiders, or 
persons reasonably believed to be raiders, operating from a 
base in Afghanistan, while the raid is actuaUy in progress,, 
which wotdd be taken against raiders from any other quarter. 

Al l such raids shall immediately be reported to the Government of 
India by telegram. 

Save in circumstances where delay would render effective action impos- 
sible, action under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation ; that 
is, the enforcement of collective tribal responsibility by harampta 

Letter to I. O., London, No. F,-479-F/33, dated 29tli June 1934 (A. S. LUI, 293). 

» De^atch from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 63 (N.-41 19/1602/97), dated 30tb July 1934 
A. S. LIV, 137). 
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against Afghan subjects operating from a base in Afghanistan 
shall not be taken on account of such raids without the previous 
sanction of the Government of India, so that diplomatic repre- 
sentation may be made at Kabul, if necessary. 

Action under Section 21 of the Frontier Crimes Regulations, or any 
other Section of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, may be 
freely taken against Afghan subjects such as the Suleman Khel, 
Nasir, Kharotis, etc., generically classed as Powindahs, during 
the period of their residence in India, with the sole proviso that 
warrants under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation, for 
service outside the limits of the Local Administration under 
which the issuing Magistrate is serving, shall not be issued with- 
out the previous sanction of the Government of India. 

Of these the most important are offences committed by (a) Kandaharis 
(6) Afghan Achakzai, in Baluchistan. 

Action under Section 21, Frontier Crimes Regulation, shall not be 
taken against Kandaharis without the previous sanction of 
the Government of India. 

Ordinary offences by Afghan Achakzai may be dealt wdth as if the 
offenders were British Achakzai. Offences of a serious character, 
calling for punitive measures on an extended scale likely 
to attract the attention of the Afghan Government, should be 
reported for orders to the Government of India 

1137. Principles to be observed. — ^These rules were supplemented by the 
following instructions in 1924. 

“ ^The Government of India have recently re-examined the question of 
the extent of the propriety of the employment of haramj>ta against Afghan 
subjects, and, though they are not satisfied that the rules framed in 1922 
require formal revision, they have decided that the following principles should 
be observed in interpreting them, viz. : — 

No barampta of Afghan subjects should be instituted except for the 
purpose of securing compensation for damage done, and then only if there is 
no intention of m akin g ^plomatic representations at Kabul. 

Barampta should never be resorted to as a means of bringing pressure 
to bear on the Afghan Government. 

In the case of Khassadars the same principles should be applied in em- 
ploying barampta, as in instances where the victim is not a Khassadar 

1138. Modification in application of the Frontier Crimes Regulation. — An 

opinion has since been expressed that warrants of arrest issued under section 
21, Frontier Crimes Regulation, for service in Bengal and other places to which 
the Frontier Crimes Regulation has not been applied, might not be 
valid in law.* Such warrants were issued in 1922 by the District Magistrate, 
Zhob, and executed without challenge, but the practice should not now be 
repeated. 

Recent examples oe babampta or Aegean subjects. 

1139. Murder of a Gurkha Sepoy on the Baluchistan border, 19th Sept- 
ember 1930. — ^To bring pressure to bear on the criminars tribe for his 
surrender, the local Baluchistan frontier authorities arrested a number of 
Afghan subjects who were his fellow-tribesmen. On this occasion the Govern- 
ment of India were of opinion that, as the local British authorities had at the 
same time been in communication with the local Afghan authorities, their 
action in effecting this ‘ barampta’ without previous reference to the Govern- 
ment of India had not been in accordance with the spirit of the Government 
of India’s instructions.® 


* Afglaan. Precis of 1927, para. 455. 

* Afghan Precis 1927, para. 458. 

* Memorandum 197 (31st May 1924) (F. 197-F./24, 14). 

* Memorandum to N.-W. F. P. Government, No. F.-25-F /34, dated 18th June 1934 (A* S# XiUX, 252l« 
« Letter No. 683-F/30, dated 19th May 1931 (F. 683-F/30, S. No. 30). 
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1140. Ghilzai attack on Tochi Scouts. — ^In connection with the attack 
by Torobo Ghilzais on the Tochi Scouts in January 1934, large numbers of 
Ghilzais of allied sections were arrested, and their camels seized, throughout 
the Frontier Province (paragraph 1036). The Afghan Government made an 
oral protest at the wholesale nature of the arrests, and continued to make oral 
representations for the next year until the last of the arrested persons had 
been released. The Government of India maintained their right to deal with 
these persons as they thought fit, and releases were only made in the normal 
course of procedure.^ 

1141. Damage caused by Shinwaris to the British Consulate at Jalalabad 
during the Rebellion. — A suggestion that ‘ barampta ’ should be applied to 
Afghan Shinwari tribesmen in order to elFect payment of compensation 
by their tribe for the wilful damage done by them to the British 
Consulate at Jalalabad during the rebellion, was negatived. There were 
several reasons for this, one of which was that with the apparent emergence 
of an established Government at Kabul the question of compensation became 
one winch could more properly be settled through diplomatic channels.^ 

1142. Liability oS Afghan Tribesmen to ‘barampta’ after the invasion 
of the Kurram, 1930.— After their invasion of the Kxirram in 1930 Afghan 
tribesmen clearly expected to be subjected to ‘ barampta ’ when they 
attempted to re-enter the Valley in the course of their seasonal migration. 
Since they stayed away from British territory of their own accord, the 
question of arresting them did not arise. ‘ Barampta ’ was however under 
consideration, and would probably have been applied if negotiations with the 
Afghan Government had not been successfully concluded.® On the Afghan 
Government’s admitting liability to pay compensation they were told that 
their tribesmen might re-enter the Valley without fear.^ 

1143. Should raids into Fore^n Territory be made punishable. — 

This question is discussed in paragraph 451 of the Afghan Precis of 1927. 
The answer is no more decided now than it was then. It may, however, be 
added that there is a clause in the Goveimment of India’s agreement with the 
Madda Khel, which reads as follows : — 

“ That the tribe will be of good behaviour towards their neighbours in 
Afghanistan 

1144. During the Afghan Rebellion of 1929 the Pohtical Agent, Kurram, 
who was also the compiler of the Afghan Precis of 1927, recovered cattle raided 
by Kurram tribesmen from across the border, restored them to their owners, 
and punished the ringleaders of the raid.® 

1145. The Government of India did not impose any direct personal 
punishment on Mahsuds and Wazirs for their incursion into Khost in 1933, 
but a fine of 600 rifles at the rate of one rifle per man who joined the lashkar 
was exacted from the revenue-paying area, and security rifies to the number 
of 60 in North Waziristan, 233 from the Mahsuds, and 123 from the 
Ahmadzai Wazirs were taken in deposit against a recurrence. 

1146. The question of punishment of the murderers of Mohammad Afzal 
in the Kurram m March 1934® was raised between the Government of India 
and His Majesty’s Minis ter, Kabul, but no request was made to the Afghan 
Government. 

1 Of. Telegram to Min., Kabvd, No. 63-K., dated 12th March 1934 (A. S. Lll, 270), 

* Express letter from N. W. F. P., No. 1473-P. S./709, dated 8th June 1929 (A. S. XXVH, 929). 

» Msanorandum from N. W. F. P., No. 3966-P. S., dated 7th October 1930 (A. S. XXX;V, 330A). 

* Kabul Despatch No. 96. dated 27th November 1930 (A. S. XXXVH, 38). 

» Telegram from N.-W. F. P., No. 48-C., dated 26th March 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 619-A). 

* Para. 1097. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


REFUGEES, ABSCONDERS AND HOSTILE AGENTS. 

Scheme o£ the Note. — 

1147. The following scheme is adopted from Chapter XXVI of the 
Afghan Precis of 1927 ; — 

(1) Political Refugees. — 

A. — From Afghanistan to India. 

(i) Those Afghans who owe them presence in India to political deve- 
lo|)ment8, for which the British Government has been in some 
degree responsible. 

(n) Those whose presence in India is due to political developments 
in Afghanistan, or to personal reasons, with which the British 
Government has had nothing to do. 

(iii) Those expelled by order of the Afghan Government. 

B. — ^Fiom India to A^hanistan. 

(i) Those persons, domiciled on the British side of the line, who owe 
their presence in Afghanistan to political developments, for 
which the Afghan Government has been in some degree 
responsible : — 

(а) The Mahajirin proper. 

(б) The Indian Revolutionaries. 

(c) The colonies of British tribesmen, who have been granted land 

in Afghanistan. 

(d) The deserters from the Frontier Militias, who were enrolled in 

the Khost Militia. 

(/?") Those who owe their presence in Afghanistan to political deve- 
lopments, or to personal reasons, with which the Afghan 
Government has had nothing to do. 

{iii) Those expelled by order of the Government of India. 

(2) Heinous Criminals. 
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1148. Principles. — Tbe principles of treatment by the Indian and Afghan 
Governments respectively of refugees from the territory of the' other are still 
not covered by any comprehensive agreement but are discoverable from the 
practice in particular cases. 


(1) POLITICAL REFUGEES. 

A. — Prom Afghakistan to India. 

(1) Those A^hans who owe their presence in India to political develop- 
ments, for which the British Government has been in some degree responsible. 

1149. The position is unchanged. Some of the refugees in question 
occasionally escape and make their way towards Afghanistan. In such cases 
the Government of India immediately informs the Afghan Government with 
expressions of its regret, and makes every effort to recapture the absconding 
refugee. Examples — Sardars Umar Khan^ and Muhammad Afzal Khan.® 
The escape of Sardar Umar Khan just as the rebellion was in full saving, so 
alarmed the Government of India that they had a mind to send all the others 
to Burma.® 

The Afghan Prime Minister made it clear to the British Mim'ster in March 
1936 that he hoped the Government of India would not relax their control 
over any of these political refugees.^ 

(ii) Those whose presence in India is due to political developments in 
Afghanistan, or to personal reasons with which the British Government has 
had nothing to do.® 

1150. Additions to the examples quoted in paragraph 502 (ii) of the 
Afghan Precis of 1927 include the following : — 

The Koh-i-Daman Refugees (paragraph 897). — These were fugitive 
rebels first arrested in Peshawar under the Foreigners Act. Their case was 
reported to the Afghan Government who asked for their removal from the 
Frontier®. They were first dealt with under the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
and later under Regulation III of 1818. They are still detained in various 
parts of India and are in receipt of allowances from the Indian Government.® 

(2) Ghaus-ud-Din. — Ghaus-ud-Din, Ghilzai, was arrested in Parachinar in 
May 1930 at the request of King Nadir 8hah on account of disloyal intrigues 
which had come to the latter’s notice, and was removed by the Government of 
India to the Central Provinces® and then to Burma®. At the moment of 
writing he is under surveillance in the Madras Presidency. He has been 
offered certain terms by the Afghan Government, but is not willing to accept 
them, and until he does so the Afghan Government do not wish him to be 
allowed to come any nearer Afghanistan than the southern boundary of the 
United Provinces.^® He is in receipt of an allowance of Rs. 500 per mensem^^ 
for himself and his family. 

(3) S. Abdul Haldm and S. Amin Jan were found by the Frontier Admin- 
istration to be plotting in Peshawar with Afghan Shinwaris for a Shinwari 
revolt against the new Afghan Government.^® They were immediately arrest- 
ed’^® and their arrests reported to the Afghan Government. Both have been 


1 Telegram fromU.P, Government, No. 262, dated 31st December 1928 (A. S. XXVI, 302). 

® Telegram from U, P. Government, No. 546-D., dated 28th March 1930 (A. S. XXXI, 66). 

« ® Telegram to IT. P., Bombay, Baluchistan, N. W.F. P., Bengal and Punjab, No. 118-S., dated lOtb 

January 1929 (A. S, XXVI, 420). 

*■ Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 187, dated 28th March 1936 (A. S. LIX, 269). 

^ Afghan Precis of 1927, para. 602 {ii). 

® A. S. XXXVEI, 179, 218, 245. 

See ^ Betum of State Prisoners detained under warrant during the half year ending 1936.* 

» Letter to District Magistrate, Delhi, No. P.-72-P,/29, dated 14th January 1930 (A. S. XXX , 118). 

• Telegram to Burma, Bangoon, No. 1029-S., dated 6th April 1930 (A. S. XXXI, 73). 

See demi-official letter No. 241-(E). from Min., Kh.bul, dated 20th August 1986, n. p. 1 in F. 
No. 584-N./36. 

F. 604-F./34, dated 12th June 1936. 

1* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 621-S., dated 26th February 1930 (A. S, XXX, 274). 

i» Letter to C. C. A. G. G., N.-W. F. P., No. F.-308-F./29, dated 6th February 1930 (A. S. XXX, 186). 
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detained under Regulation HI of 1818 and are now in Madras Presidency in 
receipt of allowances from the Government of India. 

(4) Ahmad Ratib Khan. — ^Ahmad Ratib Khan was arrested in Baluchistan 
in January 1932 on a report from the Afghan Government that he w^ 
spreading pro-Amanullah propaganda and promoting agitation against Nadir 
Shah. A warrant for his detention under Regulation III of 1818 was issued. 
A month later he was released with the concurrence of the Afghan Govern- 
ment and allowed to leave India for Iran. 

1151. Anti-Afghan Government agitators in British Tribal territory. — 
“ Pak ”, Tor Malang, Lewanai Faqir, etc. in North Waziristan, and the 
Kotkai Pretender in the Malakand Agency. 

The Government of India was willing to go to all lengths, including militaiy 
and aerial operations against the tribes beUevedto be harbouring these anti- 
Afghan agitators. The action taken is described in paragraphs 916-917 
and 990. 

1152. (iii) Those expelled by order of the Afghan Government.— A case 
of deportation from Afghanistan to India without notice is quoted in para- 
graph 503 (iii) of the Afghan Precis of 1927. The impropriety of this was 
brought to the Afghan Government’s notice. Since then they have gene- 
rally given notice of intended deportations, whether of Indians, Afghans or 
subjects of other nations. The latest re-affirmation of the principle was in 
June 1936, when the Afghan Government expressed regret for the deportation 
of two British subjects without prior notice, owing to a mistake by the 
authorities of the Eastern Province^. 

British Indian Subjects. 

Gheramat and Majwar above. 

Amir. 

Afghan subjects. 

In 1931 the Afghan Government asked permission to deport temporarily 
4 Afghan subjects of whose activities they disapproved.® 

Russian subjects. 

(See Afghan Series XLVH, 133 and connected correspondence.) 

1153. A^han Offidal List of Exiles. — A. revised list of Afghan subjects 
abroad, whom the Afghan Government do not wish to be given facilities for 
returning to Afghanistan without their own express permission was enclosed 
with the Minister’s Secret despatch No. 58, dated 1st May 1936. The list 
includes forty persons of the pro-AmanuUah party, nineteen followers of 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, Ghaus-ud-Din Khan,® Bang and his followers,^ and Ibrahim 
Beg and his followers®. 

B. — Feom India, to Afghanistan. 

(i) Those persons, domiciled on the British side of the line, who owe 
their presence in Afghanistan to political developments, for which the 
A^han Government has been in some degree responsible: — 

1154. (a) The Mahajirin. — ^No change. 

(6) Indian Revolutionaries. — The Afghan Government dislikes 
revolutionaries as much as the Government of India and is as 
severe with them as it can be. 

Mahendra Fratap (Afghan Precis of 1927, paragraph 507) was refused 
admission to Afghanistan by King AmanuUah’s Government in 1928, but 
although this prohibition was stiU in force he was flown to Kabul by the 
Soviet Air Service in 1929®. He left again very shortly and has not retmned. 
He was again heard of in America, and at the time of compilation of this 
volume is in Japan. 

. 1 Memo. No. 785 from Coxmsellor, British Legation, dated 17th June 1936. 

a Telegram to Government of Madras & C. P., No. 100-S., dated 9th January 1931 (A. S. XXXVII, 251). 

» Para, 816. 

* Para. 898. 

® Para. 885, 

* Telegram from Assistant Intelligence Officer, Peshawar, No. 167, dated 29th December 1929 (A. S. XXX,. 

68). 
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Dr. Giani Autar Singh, a Sikh of Peshawar District with revolutionary 
tendencies, made his way into Afghanistan in 1927, and after a troubled 
career there was expelled from the country in 1930^. He has since been living 
with the Afridis in Tirah where he is a professed intriguer against both the 
Afghan and the British Governments®. The Afghan Government have sug- 
gested his removal from the neighbourhood of the border. The North-West 
IVontier Province do not consider his influence among the Afridis to be great 
enough to justify provoking a crisis over him, and the pressure hitherto exer- 
cised has not effected his expulsion. 

Two other revolutionaries were deported from Afghanistan to Russia in 
1934 and two more imprisoned. A fifth was allowed to make terms with the 
Government of India.® 

(c) The colonists. — No change. 

{d) Deserters enrolled in the Khost Militia. 

The Government of India decided in 1931, as these were now so few, not 
to bother about them any more.* 

1155. (ii) Those who owe their presence in Afghanistan to political develop- 
ments, or to personal reasons, with which the Afghan Government has had 
nothing to do. — ^In this class is included Mullah Abdul Ja.lil, an agitator from 
Bannu who fled first to Tribal territory and then to Afghanistan. His 
presence anywhere within reach of Wazirs is considered objectionable by the 
Government of India,® but the Afghan Government are satisfied that they 
are keeping a strict enough eye on him®. 

1156. (iii) Those expelled by order of the Government of India. — ^There 
are still no examples of formal expulsion of Indian subjects from India 
to Afghanistan, but political pressure on tribes to expel agitators or offenders 
from their own limits often results in the fugitive taking refuge in Afghan- 
istan’. 

1157. The deportation of Afghan subjects from India to Afghanistan is 
governed by the rules contained in Government of India’s letter No. F.-884- 
F./32 of 9th August 1934®, the relevant portion of which is as follows : — 

“ The Government of India have accepted the principle that the Afghan 
Government should as far as practicable be given prior notice of 
the deportation to Afghanistan of Afghan subjects and should 
be furnished with particulars of the reasons for deportation ; 
and they have decided that in future prior notice to the Afghan 
Government should be given in (a) aJl cases of the deportation 
of Afghan subjects under the Foreigners Act of 1864, and (6) 
important cases only under other Acts, viz., those in which 
the deportation is ordered of dangerous or habitual criminals' 
and persons of more than ordinary status. 

I am therefore to request that when decide to 

deport Afghflu subjects of the classes mentioned above the 

following procedure may, it — no objection, 

kindly be observed : — 

(i) The Local Government should forward to the Government of 
India (in duplicate) full particulars in regard to the name, 
parentage, caste, residence and convictions of the deportee, 
together with a concise statement of the reasons for deport- 
ation. 

» Memo, from K. W. F. V., No. 87-P. S., dated 20th Janxiary 1933 (A. S. XLVU, 137). 

» Telegram No. 448. from Min., Kabul, to Foreign, Simla, 27th June, 1933, S. No. 1 of 480-F./33. 

• Fara. 958. 

*Fata. 1161 

» Memo, to Min., Kabul, No. F.-231-F./31, dated 20th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 67). 

• Memos fromMin., Kabul, No. 467, dated 1st August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 96). 

» Memo, to 0. d’A., Kabul. No. F.-408-F./30, dated 23rd June 1932 (A. S. XXJCV, 272). 

• (A. S. mV, 116). 
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(ii) The Local Government should at the same time forward for the 
information of the Government of the North-West Frontier 
Province (or, in the case of Afghans deported via Chaman, of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner in Baluchistan) either with the deportee, or if 
possible ahead of him, a copy of the statement of particulars 
referred to at (i) above. The statement so sent would be for 

the information of, a'nd retention by, the Iglm S’ ^e ' 

West Frontier Province _ . - and WOUld UOt be 

Governor-General and Chief Commissiouer in Baluchistan 

handed over at the border to the local Afghan authorities. 

(Hi) On receipt by the Government of India of the statement referred 
to at (i) above, the purport of its contents will be forwarded 
to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, for communication to the 

A.ri 4 - 1 .^ Government of the Korth-Wes t 

Afghan Goverilinent ; ann the Jion’bl© the Agent to the Governor- General 

toformad that this has 

been done. 


(iv) On receipt by the Government of the North-West Frontier 
Province (or the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan) of the intimation 
referred to in (Hi) above, they will inform His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul, direct of the date on which the deportee is 
to be put across the border, which will be not less than 15 
days from the date of the despatch of the letter by the Kabul 
dak from Peshawar.^” 


1158. Similar rules have been framed for the deportation from India to 
Afghanistan of subjects of a third Power. 

The legal position is examined in file No. 41/F./35^ and distinction is 
there drawn between deportation under the Foreigners Act and deportation 
under the Passport Act. A Russian, for example, cannot be deported to 
Afghanistan under the Foreigners Act unless the Afghan Government agree. 
But if a Rxxssian enters India via Afghanistan without a passport he can be 
deported by the route by which he entered. The Afghan Government should 
then be informed, but cotild hardly object.® Further examination of the 
problem showed that as the Pa.ssport Act had not been applied to the whole 
land frontier of India, it was not possible to take up any logical position based 
on the exact wording of the law.* The Government of India eventually 
decided on a compromise solution, and ordered that, with one exception, prior 
notice of the deportation of subjects of a third Power from India to Afghanis- 
tan, whether under the Foreigners Act, the Passport Act, or local Acts, should 
always be given to the Afghan Government, The exception is that, unless 
and until the Afghan Government object, no such notice need be given in 
cases of deportation by the Chitral route into Wakhan.® 

1169. Government Property taken by (A) Refugees. — ^Afghan Government 
Property, consisting mostly of arms, which was brought into Indian territory 
by refugees during the rebellion was all returned to the new Government as 
soon after it was established as possible. 

1160. (B) Deserters. — Similar action was taken in the case of deserters, 
as when four deserters from the Afghan Army arrived at Chaman in July 
1932.® 

1161. Rules of Practice. — The following rules of Practice are reproduced 
■from paragraph 517 of the Afghan Prdcis of 1927, with new precedents where 


^ Compare also Enclosure to Memo, from Counsellor, B. L., Kabul, Ko. 603, dated 23pd »Septemb©r 1936 
(A.. S, L,, 272). ^ 

® Home Department File No. 16/8/29-Pol. 

® Note page 1 dated 21st September 1934, in File No. 41/F/35. 

*Ibid, note dated 10th April 1936, notes page 6. 

s Memo. No. F.-41/F/35. dated 21st May 1936 to Min., Kabul (IHd, S. Nos- 13 and 14). 

« Express Letter from Baluchistan, No. 74-P. dated 18th July 1932 (A, B.XLV, 60)* 


31 
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any have been created since the establishment of the present regime Ln 
Afghanistan. 

(1) Political refugees for whose presence in either country the action of 
that country’s Government is to some extent responsible, have a moral claim 
on that Government for maintenance, and no objection can be made if such 
maintenance is given. 

No nevp' preced.ents in either country. 

(2) Political refugees whose presence in either countr 3 " is due to jiclitical 
developments or to personal reasons with which the Government of fbe receiv- 
ing country is in no way responsible, have no claim on that Gov^ernment for 
maintenance. 

In practice both Governments have found it more conv'^enient to provide 
maintenance for such refugees than to disclaim responsibility. For examples, 
see cases of Ghans-ud-Din, Abdul Hakim, and S. Amin Jan (paragraph 1150). 
The payment of an allowance is, in fact, obligator 3 '' on the Government of 
India in the case of persons detained under Regulation III of 1 81 8. In the 
case of Ghaus-ud-Din the Government of India had at first categorically 
disclaimed responsibility for his maintenance.’^ See also Note to paras^raph 
1150 (2). 

Precedents. In India . — ^Allowances sanctioned for the Koh-i-Daman 
refugees.^ 

In Afghanistan. — I'he Afghan Govei’nment provides employment and 
maintenance for Mullah Abdul Jalil in order to keep him under their ev^e and 
out of mischief. 

(3) “ The receiving Government is, in the case of both these classes ot 
refugees, obliged to do what it can to pi event them using its territory as a 
base for causing damage to the country of origin.” 

Precedents.— Action taken during the rebellion for flie control of the 
.Political Refugees already in India.® 

(4) “ The Government of the receiving country is responsible if, through 
its own negligence and from a base in its own territoiy, damage is caused by 
refugees of either class to the countrv of origin.” 

No new precedents. The principle has however been re-stated in the 
matter of absconding criminals — vide case of Pale, KhostP. A reference in 
the terms of this rule of practice was made by the Afghan Gov’^ernment in 1935.® 

(6) (It is improper and un-neighbourly for either Government to expel 
persons to the territory of the other "without the coucurrence of the latter.) 

This rule of practice should now be re-stated a.s follows : — 6 («) ‘ Ti is 
improper and un-neighhourlyfor either Government to expel its own subjects 
to the territory of the other without the concurrence of the latter’.® 

Emmples. 


A.— FROM AFGHANISTAN TO INDIA. 

Bequest by Afghan Government for permission to deport four Afghan 
subjects temporarily to India.'' 

Apology for expelling three Afghan subjects without notice to India in 
August 1930.® 

1 Telegram to N.-W.r. P., No. 3534:-S., dated 3rd December 1929 (A. S, XXIX, 263). 

* (Para. 1160.) 
a Para. 1149. 

*Paras. 1115 to 1117. 

® Letters from Min., E^buJ, No. 281 (2), dated 23rd May 1936 (A. S. LVI, 290). 

• Note page 3, dated 13th February 1935 in file No. 41/F./35. 

’ Telegram to Madras &C.P., No. 100-S-, dated 9th January 1931 (A. S. XXXVII, 251). 

• Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 100, dated 6th August 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 28$) . 
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B.— FEOM INDIA TO AFGHANISTAN. 

None. 

But the question of expulsion of offenders from Tribal territorj’- to 
Afghanistan is allied. The Government of India ordered in 1932 that in 
future there should be no explicit orders of expulsion of offenders to the 
Afghan side of the line, though they admitted that it must for the present 
continue to be a frequent result of political pressure on tribos.’^ 

5 (6) ‘ It is un-neighbourly for either Government to expel subjects of 
the other to the territory of the latter without giving notice of their intention 

The reason for the deletion of the words ‘ improper a/nd ’ is that it is a 
generally accepted principle that each country is responsible for its owti 
nationals and cannot reasonably refuse to have them back. 

(Compare Kabul memorandum No. 184-, dated the 14th April 1931 in 
which Sir Richard Macon achie wTote^ ; — 

“ Generally speaking, if the activities for which an Afghan subject is 
deported are not such as to render his return to Afgha,nistan 
obnoxious to the Government of India, I should consider it 
sufficient merely to inform the Afghan Government as an act 
of coxrrtesy of the fact of such deportation *’.) 

Authority. 


A.— FROM AFGHANISTAN TO INDIA. 

(*) Expression of regret by Afgham Government over the deportatioxr 
without notice of two British subjects Gheramat and Majwar, in March 
1936.» 

{ii) Remonstrance by the Government of India at the deportation with- 
out notice of Amir Muhammad Khan, British subject, in 1930.* 


B.— FROM INDIA TO AFGHANISTAN. 

Government of India’s rules in Memorandum No. 884/F./32 of 9th August 
1934, since regularly observed. 

Exceptions . — ^The Government of India consider that it will cause un- 
necessary labour and inconvenience to both Governments if information is 
exchanged regarding the deportation of offenders who are of no importance.® 

6 (c) It is un -neighbourly, and in certain circumstances, improper, for 
either Government to expel the subjects of a third Power to the territory of 
the other without giving notice to the latter. 

Aidhority. 


A.— FROM AFGHANISTAN TO INDIA. 

Deportation of Russian refugees from Afghanistan to India with the con- 
sent of the Government of India.® 

The case of Bichilov and his wife provides an example of the Government 
of India refusing its consent.’’ 

(These were all to all intents and purposes, cases of deportation, although 
they were sometimes given the appearance of voluntary moves.) 

iMomo. to C. d’A., No. B'.-408-r./30, dated 23rd Jiae 1832 (A. S. XXIV, 2^ 

» (A. S. XXXIX,107-A). 

» Memo. No. 785, from Counsellor, B. L., Kabul, dated 17th June 1936. 

• Letter to Min., Kabul, No. 219-F./30 of 9th August 1930 (A. S. XXKIV, 3). 

• KnolosureMemo. from Counsellor, B. L., ICabul, No, 603, dated 23rd September 1933 (A. S. L, 272). 

• Despatch from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No, 1, dated 4th January 1933 (A. S. XL VII, 133) and 
Bubsequent correspondence. 

» Memo, to Min., Kabul, No. F. 541-F./33, dated 10th November 1933 (A, S. LI, 159). 
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B.— FROM INDIA TO AFGHANISTAN. 

Government of India’s Meniorandnm No, F, 41/F./35 of 21st May 1935 
the instructions in which have since been observed. 

(6) Deserters from the military forces of either Government should not be 
employed in military formations near the common frontier by the other 
Government. 

The Government of India has repeaterlly pressed its objections in the 
matter of the employment of Wazir deserters in the Khost Militia, but has at 
length ceased to do so.^ 

(7) Either Government is entitled to claim the restoration of property 
belonging to it, which is identifiable as such, and has been taken by deserters, 
or other refugees, to the country of the other Government. 

Precedents . — Return by the Afghan Government of rifles taken by Afridi 
deserters from the police force of Baluchistan in 1930.^ 

Return by the Government of India of the rifles and equipment of 
2 Afghan deserters who arrived in Zhob in September 1931, and similar 
action in July 1932.® 

Exceptions . — This rule does not apply to Government property which 
has been either, 

(n) taken by deserters in time of war between the two countries,^ or 

(6) taken by refugees and subsequently sold to tribesmen of the 
receiving country.® 

(8) Owing to Afghan sensitiveness regarding the recruitment of Hazaras 
by British authorities, it is inexpedient to demand the return of Government 
property taken by Hazara deserters to Afghanistan. 

The Hazara Regiments have now been disbanded.® 

(9) A demand for the return of Government property taken by a deserter 
may be resisted, if the receiving Government has made known its objections 
to the enlistment by the other Government of members of the tribe to which 
such deserter belongs. 

No new precedents. 

(10) Neither political refugees nor military deserters can be extradited. 
Even if an extradition Treaty were concluded, it would presumably only 
apply to ordinary criminals and not to political offenders. 

(2) HEINOUS CRIMINALS. 

1162. The rules of practice stated in paragraph 527 of the Afghan Precis 
of 1927, with modifications or comments in the light of recent incidents, are 
as follows : — 

(1) “ Heinous criminals who have committed offences in the territory 

of one Government and taken refuge in that of the other, cannot 
be extradited in the absence of an extradition treaty.” 

A protocol providing for an extradition agreement between Iran and 
Afghanistan was signed by representatives of the two Governments in June 
1928. There is no record in the Afghan Precis of its having ever been 
implemented. The conclusion of any such agreement between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Afghanistan is still regarded as imprac- 
ticable (paragraph 37 (10)]. 

(2) “ The Government of the receiving country should show ‘ heinous 

criminals ’ from the territory of the other no favour, emvi in, 
particvlar should not grard them land.” 

^ Demi-official from Min., E^bul, to Foreign Secretary to G. of I., No. 486, dated 10th December 1931, on 
page 25, File 231-F. of 1931. ‘ 

a Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 385, dated 28th October 1930 (A. S. XXXVI, 126), 

8 <A. S..XLI, ?00 andXLV, 60). 

* Afghan Pr6ois (1927), Para. 510. 

6 Afghan Precis 0927) Para. 513. 

« Despatch from Mia., KAbtd, to F. O., London, No. 113, dated 19th October 1932 (A. S. XLYI, 97). 
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A protest against conduct on the part of the Afghan Government contrary 
to this rule of practice was made by the British Minister in the winter of 
1931-32. The Afghan Government admitted that their conduct might well 
give rise to accusations of bad faith, but offered a number of excuses in parti- 
cular instances which the Government of India had reluctantly to accept.^ 
The admitted principle remains unchanged, as does the British Government’s 
right to make a protest and ask for an explanation when any deviation from 
the principle occurs.* 

It is now established that a grant of land to an absconding offender does 
not always mean what at first appears. The grant may be merely an ‘ allot- 
ment ’ on which the man must support himself and his family, and so take the 
place of the subsistence allowance paid by the Government of India to refugees 
such as Bang and his party in Ajmer. (The Government of India did in 
fact at one moment contemplate something like a grant of land to Bang).® 

(3) “In addition the Government of the receiving country may be 
called upon to take such overt action as may be necessary to 
prevent such criminals disturbing the peace of the Frontier 
from a base within that country. 

Tills action may take the form either of expi ilsion from the country, or 
of deportation to a place far distant from the common frontier.” 

Precedents in support of this rule are confused by the absence of a clear 
distinction between political and other offenders, but demands have been made, 
and to a greater or lesser extent fulfilled in the cases, amongst others, of : — 

(i) The Koh-i-Baman refugees, whom the Afghans regard as ‘ ‘ heinous 
offenders ” and the Government of India as political refugees*, 

(fi) Badshah Gul I, and his father, the Haji of Turangzai, whom the 
Government of India regard as criminals and the Afghan Govern- 
ment as political refugees®. 

(Hi) The Hotdk Refugees — 

Action in accordance with the spirit of this rule was taken in Baluchistan 
in 1931 when a fugitive party of Afghan outlaws, described sometimes as 
‘ brigands ’ and sometimes as * insurgents ’, arrived in Hindu Bagh with 
their arms (paragraph 898). 

They were eventually sent for detention to Ajmer, where their disposal 
owing to their absolute refusal to do an 5 d;hing to support themselves, caused a 
great deal of trouble.® An allowance for their maintenance was sanctioned by 
the Government of India.’’ They were dealt with not under Regulation III of 
1818 but under the Criminal Tribes Act.® 

In 1934 they began to request to be sent back to Afghanistan,® and the 
Government of India encouraged them to try to make their peace with the 
Afghan Government.’^® 

In March 1936 a petition on behalf of some of them received by the 
Government of India was forwarded to the Afghan Foreign Minister by the 
British klinister. The Afghan Foreign Minister indicated that the Afghan 
Government would be willing to have them back without retribution for past 
offences but would have to keep them under suitable surveillance. 


1 (A. S. XLII, 220 & 234). 

* E.g. Min. Letter No. 460, dated 2nd March 1932, to Afghan Foreign Minister (Enclosure to A. S. 
XLIV, 43A). 

® See noting, dated January and February 1935 on File No. 449-N. of 1935. 

* Para. 1160. 

s Paras. 1170-1175. 

• Memo, from C. C., Ajmer-Merwara, No. 842/66-C. C./33, dated 30th June 1934 ^A. S. LTV, 20-A). 

’ Letter No. 402-F./34, dated 1st June 1935. 

® Telegram to C. C., Ajmer-Merwara, No. 471, dated 21st February 1935 (A.S. LV, 231). 

• Memo, from C. C., Ajmer-Merwara, No. 1761-C./66-C. C./33, dated 1st August 1934 (A. S. LIV, 97). 

Memo, to C. C., Ajmer-Merwara, No, F.-402-F./34, dated 27th December 1934 (A. S, LV, 103-A), 
an<i Express Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 281, dated 20th September 1934 (A.S. LIV, 228). 
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As a result of the negotiations thus re-opened Bang himself and his family 
returned to Afghanistan in the autumn of 1936d The remainder of the party 
were, at the time of writing, waiting to see what treatment he received before 
deciding whether or not to follow his example. 

Jalat Khan, one of the party, escaped from surveillance in February 
1935,® and was next heard of as being under arrest in Kandahar Jail.® It was 
afterwards reported that he had made his peace with the Afghan Goverament 
and been released on security.^ Arrangements were made for sending his 
family to join him.® 

(IjTotb. — For internal discussions between departments of th.e Government of India as to the best method of 
disposal of this party the principle having been once admitted that they constituted ‘ an international obliga- 
tion which the Government of India must accept and deal with as best they can, even though expenditure and 
inconvenience ai'e involved see file Ho. 449-H. of 1935, especially the Appendix and ^ Precis at the end of the 
noting. The Government of India were on the point of taking action under Regulation III of 1818 when the 
Afghan Government "began to be willing to receive some of them back.) 

(iv) A similar request was made to the Afghan Government in the less 
important cases of Khudai Rahim and Kazarai and Abdulla Jau, sons of Mir 
Alam, outlaws from the Baluchistan border.® 

(4) “ ‘ Political ’ Offenders are not included, for the purpose of these 
rules, in the category of ‘ heinous criminals ’ 

The distinction is not clear, and in eases where there is doubt it appears 
that the view of the receiving Government usually prevails. 

1163. Recent practice in particular cases. — 

(1) NotorioiTS Murderers. 

Bostan 

Mahmud 

Zari 

Base Gul 

Daud Shah 

Pale. 

(Note. — Lists of ‘ heinous offenders who have resorted or are likely to resort to Afghanistan’ were* 
supplied to the British Legation, Kabul as recently as 1931,7 but the Government of India has not revised the 
lists since that date. The list was only for the information of the British Legation, and not for presentation to 
the Afghan Government.) 

(2) Badshah Gul. 

(3) Abdulla Jan. 

1164. Bostan. — ^Bostan Giga Khel, Mahsud, murdered Lieutenant 
Stevens and Assistant Surgeon Cabral on the Jandola-Razmak road on 14th 
Jime 1929®. He fled to Afghanistan, and later joined Nadir Khan’s 
standard in the latter’s march on Kabul. He was given as a reward land in the- 
Logar Valley, and in spite of protests the Government of India had eventually 
to acquiesce in this.® 

1165. Mahmud. — Mahmud murdered the young son of an American Miss- 
ionary and two Mission Nurses in Mardan in May 1934“, and fled to Tribal 
territory. He was reported in April 1936 to be on his way to Kabul‘S but 
did not arrive there. 


^ Norwef’s XL Ho. 361-P. C./106 (a) P. S., dated 2ixd February 1937 (on file 110-H./36). 

* Telegram to C. C., Ajmer-Merwara, Ho. 471, dated 21st February 1936 (A, S. LV, 231). 

^ Letter from 0. C., Ajmer-Merwara, Ho. 1239/66-C. 0., dated 30th July 1936 (on file 449-H. of 1936), 

* Enclosure to Kabul Memo. Ho. 281 of 14th Hovember 1935 (tbtdem,), 

» XL feom Baluchistan, Ho. 263-P. of 16th April 1936 (on file Ho. 110-N./36). 

» Memo, from A. G. G., Baluchistan, Ho. 2034-P., dated 27th April 1934 (A. S. LIII, 91), 

^ Confidential Memo* Ho. F. 186-F./30 of 2nd May 1931, to Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul. 

« Horwef ’s telegram Ho. 156-P. H. of 14th June 1929 (S. Ho. 1 on file 164-F./29J. 

* Letter to I. O., London, Ho. F. 60-F./31, dated 21st July 1931 (A. S. XLI, 58-A). 

1® Horwef telegram Ho. 1510-P, S. of 19th May 1934 (S. Ho. 1 on file 217-F./34). 

“ Telegram to C. d’A., Kabul, Ho. 90, dated 16th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 73). 
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1166. Zari.— -Zari, a Giga Khel Mahsad, murdered Lieuteuaiiit Synge and 
Private Whawell on the Jandola-Wana road in ISTovember 1931/ and fled 
to Afghanistan. He was eventnaUy arrested by the Afghan authorities and 
deported to Afghan Turkestan, where he has been settled under surveillance. 

In September 1934 he was reported to have twice escaped from surveil- 
lance in Mazar-i-Sharif and to have been twice recaptured.'* 

1167. Base Gul. — -Base Gul, a British tribesman in employ as an Afghan 
khassadar, murdered a clerk in Wana Camp in May 1935 and fled across the 
border.® The British Minister at once took the case up orally with the 
Afghan Government, asking that no favour should be shown to him by 
Afghan Officials and that he should be arrested and removed to a distance 
from the Frontier.^ 

He has not yet been definitely located, though it is likely that he was 
sheltering with Abdulla Jan at the time that action was taken against the 
latter®. 

1168. Baud Shah, — ^Daud Shah was one of the murderers of Majors Orr 
and Anderson in the Klhyber in April 1923.® He is supposed to be confined 
to his home at Nakhtar Nao, which is unpleasantly near the Frontier, but is 
frequently reported to be moving about and sometimes to be actually on the 
British side of the border. The most recent protest against his reported activi- 
ties, and request for his removal to some remoter place were made to the 
Afghan Prime Minister in July 1936.'^ The Prime Minister promised, without 
much apparent hope of success, to do something to meet the Government of 
India’s wishes. 

1169. Pale. — ^Pale, who was already an outlaw, committed a raid from 
a base in Afghan territory on the Baluchistan Mail lorry on 27th April 1936 
and returned to Afghan territory. His removal from the neighbourhood of 
the Frontier was demanded,® and a claim for compensation has also been 
put forward.® He later took refuge with Abdulla Jan in Zilli Khel country 
on the Indian side of the frontier. That gang has been driven from its refuge 
by direct action by the Government of India, but Pale has not yet been laid 
by the heels by either government. 

1170. Badshah Gul I. — ^A statement of the Frontier Government’s case 
against Badshah Gul T, eldest son of the Haji of Turangzai, is stated in 
memorandum No. 298-P. S./1086(4)-II, dated 29th April 1935, from the 
North-West Frontier Province Government®. The letter shows him and 
his father to be the Government of India’s most active and inveterate 
enemies trans-border, the chief fomenters of trouble and the main obstacles 
to peace and concludes as follows : — 

“ The Haji of Turangzai and Badshah Gul are to us what ‘ Pak ’ and the Malangs are or 
have been to the Afghan Government. A third party who traffics with them in their eyes 
the eyes of the tribesmen ranges himself on their side ; there can in such matters be no such t.Tiing 
as neutrality. So long as Badshah Gul receives any form of encouragement from Afghan nfifininlg ^ 
so long indeed as he is not actively discouraged by them, so long as he is not denied access to 
all Afghan official quarters, the AJ^han Government cannot divest themselves of responsibility 
for his anti-Govermnent activities in view of the accretion of strength and prestige he gets 
from his traffic with them. Indeed that a person fresh from active hostilities against his own 
Government should be allowed access to a neighbour’s territory with the sole object of obtaining 
resources and maturing plans for further hostiMties and returning thence at his leisure to conduct 
them, is an irregularity, the seriousness of which in this case has been blurred only by the very 
regularity of its recurrence.^^” 


^ BesidentWaziristan’s telegrams Nos. 1541-S. and 1643-S. of 2nd KTovemter 1931 (A. S. XLII, 102 & 
106). 

* Express Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 281, dated 20th September 1934 (A. S. LLV, 228). 

» Telegram from N. W. E. P., No. 176, dated 2ud May 1936 (A. S. LVT, 216). 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 67, dated 16th May 1936 (A. S. LVI, 262). 

* Para. 1177. 

* A. P. (1927), Para. 239. 

’ A. S. LX, 222, 270. 

* Despat<di from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 101, dated 11th September 1936 (A. S.LVIII, 67). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O ., London, No. 126, dated 7th November 1 936 (A. S. LVHI, 289). 

(A. S. LVI, 213). 

u Memo, from N.-W. F. P., No. 298/P. S./1086 (4)-II, dated 29th April 1936 (A, S. LVI, 213). 
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] 171. The Gov-inment of India conducted further enquiries before taking 
action on this reference, but on receipt of Memorandum from the North-West 
Frontier Province Government, No. 612-1086 (4) P. S. Vol. II (?i), dated 
16/17th August 1935,^ they were prepared to accept the North-West Frontier 
Pi'ovince Government’s charges as a generally fair statement of the position of 
the Haji of Turangzai and his sons vis-A-vis the Government of India and the 
Afghan Government.® 

1172. In the meanwhile further activities on the part of Badshah Gul, 
his father, his brothers, and his party led directly to the Mohmand operations 
of 1936 (paragraph 965). The Mohmands were preparing to give up the 
struggle and Badshah Gul looked like being finally discredited, when he went 
off with a jirga to Afghan Territory and was met by the Afghan Foreign 
Minister at Dakka. The Afghan Foreign Minister in a sincere belief that he 
would thereby contribute to the early restoration of peace, brought Badshah 
Gul back with him to Kabul®. On returning to Kabul the Foreign Minister 
told Colonel Fraser-T 5 dlcr that the Afghan Government had no intention of 
letting Badshah Gul go again, since they realised that his return to Mohmand 
country would mean further trouble for both Governments. His future was 
a matter for negotiation between the two governments but the Forei^ Minis- 
ter hinted that the best solution might be to settle him and his family and his 
father, if they could get hold of him, at some safe distance from the Frontier. 
The Government of India acceiDted the Foreign Minister’s action in the spirit 
in which it was intended, but foresaw difficulties in the execution of his 
intentions. * 

1173. After the conclusion of peace with the Mohmands the Government 
of India took up the question of Badshah Gul’s disposal. They doubted the 
practicability of getting the Haji or other members of the family removed, 
but considered that the removal of Badshah Gul to a safe distance from the 
Frontier was of great importance. They based the demand both on their own 
conduct in removing Ghaus-ud-Din, Abdul Hakim and others from the Frontier 
at the request of the Afghan Government (paragraph 1150), and on the under- 
taking given by the Afghan Foreign Minister when he first took Badshah Gul 
to Kabul’^. Unfortunately when the British Minister raised the question with 
the Afghan Prime Minister, the latter brought out the plea that Badshah Gul 
had come to Kabul of his own free will on safe conduct ; was not a fugitive nor 
a refugee and the Afghan Government were not free to detain him indefinitely.® 
The best he could offer was to allow Badshah Gul to go back to Mohmand 
country on his giving a solemn undertaking to return to Kabul with his family 
in a few months and remain there. The Government of India received the 
plea of ‘ safe conduct ’ with suspicion, and wished to bring further pressure 
to bear on the Afghan Government with the argument that they would cease to 
control anti -Afghan agitators in Indian territory if the Afghans would not do 
the same for them.'^ The instructions finally given to His Majesty’s Minister 
were as follows : — 

“ You should commence by stating that if Badshah Gul came to Kabul 
on a safe conduct implying liberty of movement, we recognise 
that this affects position. You could, however, perhaps while 
accepting Prime Minister’s statement, touch on its inconsistency 
with Faiz Muhammad’s language on 23rd September and even 
with his own proposal to attach a condition to Badshah Gul’s 
release. You might add that Afghan Government’s behaviour 
in this case and whole character of their relations with such 
obdurate offenders as Haji and his sons seem to us to be hardly 
consistent with their obligations of neighbouiiy conduct. 


» A. S. LVII, 216. 

® Memo. No. F,-363-F./34 of 7th September 1935 (A. S. LVII, 298). 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 105, dated 2 4tli September 1935 (A. S.LVIII, 118). 

* Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2626, dated 25th September 1935 (A. S. LVIII, 129). 

» Telegram to I. O., London, No. 3188, dated 26th Novemrber 1935 (A. S. LIX, 13). 

fi Telegram from Min., Kahn], to W. O., London, No. 141, dafed 11th December 1935 (A. S. LIX, 53). 

’ Telegram to I. O., London, No. 3383, dated 20th December 1936 (A. S. LIX, T7). 
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You should lead up to conclusion that His Majesty’s Government and 
Government of India who are at great pains to intern at a flis- 
tance from frontier Political refugees and fugitive criminals who 
might endanger peace of Afghanistan, have right to ask for full 
measure of reciprocity on the part of Afghan Government and 
you might ask for an assurance that if at any time in future 
Haji or any member of his family enter Afghanistan he should be 
arrested and detained at a safe distance from frontier. In view 
of difficulty which has been created by action of Afghan Govern- 
ment in present case His Majesty’s Government consider that 
they have a right to ask for such an assurance and you may 
point out that it will also be in interest of Afghan Government 
to act up to it if occasion arises in view of serious danger that 
presence of these outlaws in Safi cotmtry will sooner or later' 
lead to a renewal of recent trouble with upper Mohmands* 

1174. The arguments had little effect on the Prime Minister® and after 
further prolonged discussions between His Majesty’s Minister and the Afghan 
Prime Minister, Badshah Gul was allowed to return to his home at Lakarai 
having .promised ‘ to return to Kabul whenever he was sent for and to bring 
his family with him provided the Haji would allow him to do so ’. Colonel 
Praser-Tytler pointed out that this would mean a return to the old objection- 
able position with Badshah Gul at liberty to visit Kabul whenever he felt 
inclined to do so. The Prime Minister to a certain extent admitted this, but 
was convinced that the best contribution he could make to the peace of the 
Joint Frontier was to be able to send for Badshah Gul and control him when- 
ever he saw a necessity for doing so. Colonel Fraser-Tytler acknowledged the 
sincerity of the Prime Minister’s motives, but insisted that the idea of the 
Afghans maintaining any relations whatever with the tribes on the British 
side of the Line was wrong and could never lead to peace.® At the same time 
His Majesty’s Government had accepted the xAea of safe conduct and would 
raise no objections to Badshah GuVs return on this occasion.^ Badshah Gul 
reached Lakarai in Mohmand country in March 1936 and was received with 
acclamation. 

1175. The next report against him from the Frontier Province was that 
he was re-extending his influence against Government’s friends among the 
Mohmands, was instigating opposition to repairs to the road, and was systema- 
tically sending small batches of tribesmen to Jalalabad with recommendatory 
letters of introduction to Afghan officials®. For various reasons the Goverri- 
ment of India felt that an informal oral protest to the Afghan Government 
against the danger of Afghan officials letting their names be used by Badshah 
'Gul for any strengthening of his own position, was all that was needed for 

the moment.® 

1176. Abdulla Jan. —Abdulla Jan, Zilli Khel Wazir is a British tribesman 
whose home is at Musa Nikka in the South Waziristan Agency on the Indian 
side of the line. He had for long been an active and powerful opponent of the 
Government of India’s interests among the Ahmadzai Wazirs, He is the 
brother of one of the murderers of Major Finnis and had himself been concern- 
ed in the looting of Tiarza British Militia post in 1909. He had consistently 
sheltered murderers including Zari, the murderer of Lieutenant Synge in 1931 . 
In 1934 and 1935 he had collected a regular gang of outlaws and murderers, 
and was the leader of all opposition among the Ahmadzai "Wazirs to the British 
political authorities. He owed much of his importance and power for harm to 
the fact that he held honorary rank in the Afghan Army and was in receipt of 
a big annual allowance from the Afghan Government, 


^ Telegram from S'. O., London, to Min., Kabul, Xo. 218, dated 28th December 1936 (A. S. LIX, 92). 

’ Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 3, dated 8th January 1936 (A, S. LIX, 108). 

• Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 982, dated 27th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 206). 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 28, dated 10th March 1936 (A. S. LIX, 220). 

“ Memo. from N.W.F.P., No. 3133-P. a, dated 29th August 1936 (A. S. LXI, S. No, 1). 

•“ Letter to F. O., London, No. F. 684-F./36, dated 18th November 1936, File No. 684-F./35, S. No. 58. 
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1177. All attempts to control Abdulla Jan by political pressure on his 
own tribe having failed, the Government of India decided in the summer of 
1936 ihat they must have resort to direct action. Before taking action they 
decided to inform the Afghan Government of their intentions and to ask for 
their co-operation^. His Majesty’s Minister accordingly gave the AJghan 
Boreign Office a note detailing the case against Abdulla Jan, giving notice of 
the action intended to be taken, and asking for co-operation in the following 
ways* : — 

(i) by ensuring that Afghan subjects kept out of the danger zone and 
(n) by arresting Abdulla Jan and his gang ‘ under the rules of practice,’ 
if they took refuge in Afghanistan, 

The Afghan Prime Minister promised co-operation, and enquired if the 
Government of India would have any objection to his effecting the arrest and 
removal of Abdulla Jan and his gang by peaceful means. He was told that 
they would not.® 

1178. On the very day that warning notices of bombing were dropped 
over his house Abdulla Jan left for Afghanistan, accompanied by the Paqir 
of Shewa. The latter is a respected Mullah of British Tribal Territory who is 
regarded with some favour in Afghanistan, but who in spite of this fact is not 
anti-British. On arrival at Urghun Abdulla Jan was put in custody by the 
Afghan authorities. From thence he was taken under arrest to Kabul. 
The Prime Minister, in discussing the matter with Colonel Praser-Tytler, prided 
himself that he had fulfilled the major part of his side of the bargain, and asked 
for the cessation of the intended aerial action against the rest of the gang.* 
To the latter request the Government of India agreed.® 

1179. Abdulla Jan had not been in Kabul for long before the Prime 
Minister raised the same plea of ‘ safe conduct ’ which he had raised in Bad- 
shah Gul’s case.® Abdulla Jan’s cousin Angur had come with him to Kabul. 
He too was a ‘ heinous offender but him too the Prime Minister could not deal 
with under the rules of practice. The Government of India were shocked at 
this fresh plea of ‘ safe conduct but felt they had no option but to respect it. 
They suggested that certain minimum conditions should be put to Abdulla 
Jan for his return, and that failing his acceptance of these the Afghan Govern- 
ment should wash their hands of him and leave the Government of India to 
deal with the situation according to their original intentions.’’ Angur they 
considered to be of less importance. 

1180. At the time of compilation of this Volume, Abdulla Jan was being 
kept in the Koh-i-Daman under sxirveillance. The Prime Minister had told 
the British Minister that he intended to keep him in Afghanistan for the time 
being, and that his family was expected shortly to join him.® Angur had been 
allowed to depart after taking an oath to keep peace with the British Govern- 
ment. 

The acting Prime Minister promised to do his be.st to deal with others of 
the gang. 

1 Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2273. dated 1st August 1936 (A. S. LX, 252). 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, toF. 0., London, No. 109, dated 7th August 1936 (A. 8. LX, 271.) 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 124, dated 3rd September 1936 (A. S. LXI, 34). 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 82, dated 13th September 19S6 (A. S. LXI, 57), 

^ Telegram to N. W, F. P., No. 2076, dated 1 4th September 1936 (A. S. LXI, 59)., 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 89, dated 30th September 1936 (A. S. LXI, 103), 

' Telegram to Min,, Kabul, No. 249, dated LOth October 1936 (A. .S. LXI, 121,). 

« (A. S. LXI. 123 & 164.) 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XV. 


AFGHAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR FRONTIER MQRDERS. 

Appendix HI of the Afghan Precis, 1927 deals with “ Afghan Respon- 
sibility for the Frontier Murders of 1923 The following extract from para- 
gt’ai>h 724 shows the differences of opinion which were expressed ; — 

“ Broadly stated, the position of the Minister was that any new set of 
facts, such as the series of murders of British officers in 1923, 
could only be explained on a consideration of all the new factors 
bearing on the existing Frontier situation ; and that intelli- 
gence reports regarding the existence of these new factors re- 
quired to be carefully sifted before they could be accepted, more 
especially when their uncritical acceptance might have such 
grave consequences as was possible in the present instance. 

'rhe Frontier view was that, although there might be contributory 
factors in each case, the main cause of all these murders was the 
hostile policy of the Afghan Government evinced particularly 
by the attitude of the Amir at Jalalabad in February and March 
1923. 

The question is not an academic one for those who have any practical 
connection with Afghan and Frontier affairs, since without an 
accurate estimate of the causes it is impossible to guard against 
the recurrence of their product 

In 1928-29 and 1931 Frontier Officers again scented some connection 
between the regrettable frequency of outrages in Tribal areas and the treat- 
ment which the perpetrators of these outrages had the reputation of receiving 
in Afg hanistan. Sir Richard Maconachie sent a despatch in November 1931 
in which he referred to the cases of three particular offenders, Bostan, Khair 
Muhammad and Shahzada, to aU of whom, in spite of their being charged with 
grave crimes affecting British and Indian officers, the Afghan Government had 
shown favour. While Bostan’s case was still pending, another British Officer 
and a private of the same corps were murdered in very similar circumstances 
by a cousin of Bostan named Zari, who also fled to Afghanistan. It was 
easy to suggest a relation of cause and effect between Bostan’s treatment and 
this latest crime. Although he had not minced his words in protesting to the 
Afghan Government over all these cases. Sir Richard Maconachie reached the 
conclusion that their undoubted lapses had been due to inefficiency rather 
than ill-wiU.^ 

The Government of India, while expressing themselves quite satisfied 
with the vigorous representations which the Minister had made, recorded the 
following expression of opinion. 

“ Previous Afghan Governments have upon occasion gone out of the way, and so still more have Afghan 
officials, to make much of persons from our side of Durand Line who have rendered themselves conspicuous by 
acts of hostility against us, such as murder of our officers. That such treatment has in past not uncommonly 
been accorded to persons whom we regard as criminals is matter of common knowledge in tribal circles. Ex- 
pectation of similar treatment cannot therefore we think safely be discarded as relevant factor in any case* which 
may occur, until other sufficient motives have been established. In this instance we were never inclined to 
believe that Zari’s crime had been brought to accomplishment merely because Bostan had been given land in 
Logar, but when our letter of 12th November No. F. SO-F./SO^ was written, we were not yet in full possession 
of facts and all that we intended by our allusion to Synge case was to suggest that it might prove to be one 
i n which treatment of Bostan by Afghan Government, whatever might be motive behind it, had had reactions 
in Waziristan. In this we seo nothing unreasonable.” 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 164, dated 24th November 1931 (A. S, XLII, 220), 

2 S. No. 149 (A. S, XLII). 

® Express Letter to I. O., London, and Min., Kabul, No. F.-60-F./30, dated 7th December 1931 (A ft 
XLII, 234). 
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CHAPTER XVL 


SUBSIDIES AND MATERIAL ASSISTANCE TO AFGHANISTAN. 

1181. Cash subsidies were paid to earlier Amirs, ^ but no provision for 
ca.sh subsidy was made in the Treaty concluded with King Amanuilah Khan’s 
Government, nor has any cash subsidy in the old form since been paid. The 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government are both satisfied that 
no regular cash subsidy in the future is desirable,* and it is extremely unlikelj^ 
that any Afghan Government will ever ask for one. The position now is 
governed by the repeated declaration on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of their readiness “ to show their friendship for the Afghan people by 
giving such assistance as they can in the reconstruction and development 
of their country.”® The first request for help based on this declaration 
was made by the Afghan Government on 16th June 1930.« The request 
was for 20,000 rifles with 1,000 rounds of ammunition, and for £400,000 
sterling, all to be free gifts.® The Minister thought the Afghan Go'vernment 
really needed and expected about half what they were asking.® In com- 
menting on the request, for which they were not unprepared, the Govern- 
ment of India told the Secretary of State — 

(i) that they were ready to give 10,000 rifles, etc., at once, and con- 

templated the possibility of repeating the gift after an interval 
if this could not be avoided ; and, 

(ii) that they could not commit themselves to a cash gift of more 

than £200,000, payable in two instalments. 

They considered that the liability which they were assuming was of 
great Imperial interest and that it was reasonable to hope that His Majesty’s 
Government rather than themselves would assume it. (This hope was imrne* 
diately and without argument destroyed.)^ 

In return for whatever gift wa.s made, thej^^ would not assume to dictate 
the manner in which the money was spent, but would like an assurance that 
it would be spent on genera] purposes leading to the creation of a strong 
central Government in Afghanistan, they would expect the Afghan Govern- 
ment to adopt a generally friendly attitude especially in matters relating to 
interference with Frontier tribes, and they would also expect the Afghan 
Government to meet their wishes over the matter of aerial development,® 

The negotiations ended with the grant by the Government of India of 
(i) a present of 10,000 *303 rifle-units with ammunition and (ii) a long-term 
loan of £100,000 free of interest®. 

1182. This was followed in 1931 by a second long-term loan of £76,000’^® 
of which the Afghan Government took a portion in the form of 5,000 more 
rifles and ammxxnition. 

[lor the assurances given by the Afghan Government when they were informed of tho 
grants, see paragraph 890 and Kabul despatch No. 63 of 9th September 1930 (A. S. XKXV, 
190)]. 


1 Para. 564 of Afghan Pr^ois of 1927. 

® Parar 3 of enclosure to letter from P. O., London, to Sir Francis Humphry's, No. 76 of 12th May 
1928. See also Enel. No. lA to Kabul despatch. No. 63 of 9th September 1930 (A. S. XXXV, 190). Tho 
question is discussed at greater length in Chapter XXVI, the Next Treaty. 

s Despatch from Min., Kabul, No. 6, dated 7th January 1931 (A. S. XXXVII, 248, para. 130), 

• Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No, 24, dated 18th June 1930 (A. S. XXXII, 261). 

6 Telegram from Min., Kabul, Nos. 71 and 73, dated 17th July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 113). 

• Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 72, dated 14th July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 114), 

^ Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2602, dated 2nd August 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 262, para, 2). 

® Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2364-S., dated the 22nd July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 148). 

• Enclosure No. 2A to Elabul despatch No. 63 of 9th September 1930 (A. S. XXXV, 190). 

Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 49, dated 18th March 1931 (A. S. XXXVIII, 218># 
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1183. The sum on wliieh the Government of Jndja decided in its own 
mind for the second long-term loan granted in 1931 was, like the first, 
£100,000. Instead of paying the whole sum over to the Afghan Government 
they retained £25,000 as a fund called “ The Afghan Reserve ”, against 
which they debited odd items of expenditure on Afghanistan during the 
next few years. 

1184. While sanctioning these ‘ loans ’ the Government of India took 
the opportunity to reconsider “ the general question of the maintenance of 
a fixed standard of annual expenditure on the policy commonly referred 
to as that of the sub.sidy in kind. The matter was finally considered on 21st 
January in Council, and it was resolved that if in the course of the next two- 
or three years His Majesty’s Minister sees an opportunity of rendering 
material assistance to the King of Afghanistan which will be of real benefit 
to India as well as to Afghanistan in the light of our fundamental policy, 
which is to secure a friendly and stable Afghanistan, proposals by him to 
this end would receive the careful consideration of the Government of India. 
The justification for such assistance would however have to be established 
on the merits of each case, while the possibility of giving it would always be 
dependent on the financial resources of the Government of India at the time 
and, in an increasing degree, on public opinion in India. It was decided 
therefore that no useful i)urpose was served by the maintenance of a theoreti- 
cal standard of annual expenditure of this nature as has been done in the 
past.”^ Their decision was confirmed by the Secretary of State for India.^ 

1185. A request by the Afghan Government for further material aid of 
the same nature as had been granted in 1930 and 1931, was made in 1933, 
but on this ooeasioii the Government of India declined to open its purse,* 

1186. The position with regard to repayment of these ‘ long-term loans ’ 
is described in the Government of India’s files as follows ; “ The credit of 
£175,000 IS really no doubt a gift, not a loan, though for political reasons it 

wa.s thought convenient to call it a loan. The prospects of repayment 

are negligible ” (Note by Sir Evelyn Howell, dated the 30th April 1932, notes 
page 50 of file No. lS7-r.). The manner in which the charge has been shown 
in the Government of India’s accounts can be traced from the same file. 
The Government of India have no intention of demanding repayment except 
“ in certain special circumstances 

1187. Considerations justifying expenditure by the Government of India 

on Afghanistan.— The reasons why the Government of India feels justiiied 
in spending money on Afghanistan are apparent from the repeated state- 
ments of policy to which reference has been made throughout this volume. 
This chapter would, however, not be complete without the inclusion of at 
• statement. The statement reproduced below was prepared 

time when the Government of India, were considering the 
Aighan Government’s request for economic aid and for the s;rant of Free 
Transit ” facilities.^ 


Extract® rrom Telegram to His Majesty’s Secretary or State eob 
India, London, No. 925, dated 8th Apru. 1935 ^Copy by Post to 
Kabul). . . . « 

3. (A), (i) We re-affirm opinion frequently expressed in the past 

that the continuance of the present regime in Afghanistan is 
of great importance to India from two points of view. 
Firstly because correct attitude adopted by that Government 
towards our tribes ^ saves us much anxiety and has certainly 
in the past contributed towards avoidance of expensive 
military operations. Secondly because their recognition of 
the community of British and Afghan interests and determi- 
nation to resist Soviet pressure tends to maintain valuable 
buffer b etween us and a potentially hostile State. 

1 Letter to I. O., London, No. 396-F/30, dated 23rd February 1931 (A. S. XXXVIIT, 110), ~ 

* ^tter from I. O., London, No. P-1347/31, dubed 26th March 1931 (A. S. XXXIX, 76). 

* Letter to I. O., London, No, F. 346-F/33, dated 12th July 1933 (A. S. XLTX 137) 

♦Paras. 1202-1204 and 1284. 

» A. S. LVI, 116. 
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We i'ully recognise that were this Government to disappear and 
be succeeded either by chaos or by anti-British regime. 
Government of India would have to face increased trouble on 
the Frontier and also risk of advance towards India by Soviet 
Bepublic through absorption of Northern Provinces of Afghan- 
istan, which would involve an entirely new and enormously 
expensive increase in our Imperial military commitments. 

(ii) Wo agree that if reasonable measures of insurance against these 
risks can be found it would be prudent to adopt them. W^e 
do not however consider that India can properly be expected 
to pay the whole premium. We are responsible for the pro- 
tection of our frontier and control of tribal areas and against 
this we have already decided to insure at considerable expense 
by road building programme, which you have approved. We 
also contribute a considerable sum annually for cost of British 
Mission in Afghanistan and paid about 40 lakhs in 1929 to 
give Nadir Shall a fair start. We are now prepared in addi- 
tion to supply a certain number of Indian rifles to the Afghan 
Government either free of cost or on long term deferred pay- 
ment in order to increase the etflciency of the Afghan army 
which is a most important factor in the stability of that Gov- 
ernment. Having done this we consider that we have discharg- 
ed our responsibilities in full and that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should undertake entire financial responsibility for all 
other measures which may be found practicable and necessary 
for maintaining the economic stability of Afghanistan. More- 
over if these measures follow the lines hitherto suggested and 
we accept the charge we shall be accused with justification 
not oifly of placing an Imperial burden upon Indian taxpayer 
but also of financing at expense of India, scheme which can 
only benefit British trade to the detriment of Indian trade,” 

1188. Constitution of the Afghan Fund and Allocation of Expenditure 
between His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. — The 

‘.loans ’ already mentioned were made from Government of India Reve- 
nues, on which, as a general rule in the past, the whole burden of expen- 
diture on Afghanistan has been made to fall. 

1189. In 1935 the Government of India reviewed their position and 
addressed the Secretary of State for India as follows : — 

“ We have carefully reviewed our position in the matter of peace- 
time expenditure in Afghanistan in the light of our existing and 
prospective financial position and of our responsibility to the 
coming Federal Government, This expenditure falls under two 
heads — 

(а) ordinary, namely the cost of maintenance of the Legation and 

Consulates (approximately 4*45 lakhs per annum), and 

(б) extraordinary, being the cost of material assistahee rendered 

from time to time in order to maintain the friendship and 
stability of Afghanistan. The former head is not in ques- 
tion. AlS regards the latter our present attitude is defined 
in Government of India’s telegram No. 1323-S. of 22nd 
October 1925 [Serial No. (67) in Part XIX], as being to 
grant to the Amir material assistance in kind provided 
that he asks for it, has earned it, and it is to the mutual 
advantage of India and Afghanistan. Since establishment 
of Legation in 1922, our average annual expenditure under 
this head has come to a little over 4 lakhs. By far the 
greater portion of this expenditure was however incurred - 
in a single year, 1931, as a result of the emergency created 
by the Afghan .revolution and the necessity of stabilizing 
the new regime. 
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2. Wo feel that our future policy in this matter must be determined 
mainly by what we feel to be the basir necessity of maintain- 
ing and af&rming the decision and control in towards 

Afghanistan secured to Government of India, in conjunction 
with Secretary of State by the agreement arris^-ed at in 1921 
between the Secretary of State and His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs [see correspondence at Serial 
Nos. (36) and (62) of Afghan Series, Part VII]. The necessity 
for this single control of policy on both sides of the Afghan 
Frontier has in our view been clearly established by the 
experience of the thirteen yea.rs which have elapsed since the 
establishment of the Legation in Kabul. Division of control 
would involve dangerous possibilities of friction and delay in 
the handling of the frequent problems which arise in which 
both the Afghan Government and our Frontier Administra- 
tions are vitally concerned such for instance as the events 
following on the Ellis outrage in 1923, Khost Rebellion of 1924, 
incursion of Wazir tribesmen into Afghanistan in ] 933, and 
the present trouble with the Torobo Ghilzais who are residents 
of Afghanistan but winter on the Indian side of and close to 
the Durand Line. We recognize that a necessary corollary to 
this power of control is the acceptance by us of the primary 
responsibility for peace-time expenditure in Afghanistan under 
both of the heads mentioned above. 

3 We feel, however, that it is necessary in justice both to the 
present Government of India and to the Federal Government 
which will shortly succeed it to restate at this juncture the 
limitation which in our opinion most be placed on this liability. 
We are strongly impressed with the necessity for the future 
Federal Government of India to have a clear knowledge of 
the maximum to which it is committed in any given year in 
respect of its extraordinary expenditure in Afghanistan and 
that it shall not find itself faced with demand each of which 
may be described as necessary or even imperative, the cumula- 
tive effect of which may be to impose, without any certainty 
or even prospect of relief in succeeding years, an intolerable 
burden on the Indian exchequer, already strained by the 
heavy cost of defence. For instance we are at present con- 
fronted with demands including a sum which we estimate 
at between 3 and 4 lakhs annually on account of subsidisation 
of an Indian Air Line to Kabul, and a possible further 8 
lakhs in the course of the next six years in the not unlikely 
event of an Afghan default over the 5,000 rifles recently sold 
on credit to the Afghan Government. This would be increased 
by still forther risks if the proposals for the sale of another 
10,000 rifles and of a large number of aircraft fructify. Wo 
have also been called on to consider a further indefinite 
demand for credits to subsidize Afghan economic development. 
We have therefore been constrained to re-examine the proposal 
of Sir Francis Humphrys in 1923 (see paragraph 8 of bis 
despatch No. 56 of 1923) [Serial No. (40) in Part XI], that 
a fixed annual sum should be assigned for piirpose of subsidy 
m kind. After weighing carefully the disadvantages of this 
course we have come to the conclusion that on balance thev 
are outweighed by the uncertainty involved in the present 
practice. 

4. We are considering formation of Equalisation Reserve for extra- 
ordinary expenditure in connection with maintenance of peace 
on Frontier on analogy of Provincial Famine Relief Funds ; 
detailed proposals will be submitted in due course. In calculat- 
ing annual appropriation to this Reseiwe we propose,- with 
yo^ approval, to allot 5 lakhs for expenditure of nature 
referred to above. This figure corresponds closely erymig tn 
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t''> actual average cost of extraordinary expenditure on 
Afghanistan since 1921. Balance of annual appropriation over 
actual expenditure will be taken to Reserve. Tn fixing 
maxininm of Reserve we shall allow 25 lakhs for purposes 
discussed in this telegram to provide for emergencies such 
as that of 1931. Pro forma accounts of such Afghan expend- 
iture will he maintained in addition to accounts of whole 
Equalisation Reserve. Careful scrutiny will he applied to all 
proposals to be charged to this portion of Reserve. Tt is 
essential, of course, that Afghan Government should receive 
no information of existence of sxTch arrangements for theh 
benefit ; this is one reason wh 5 ?^ we prefer a Reserve on a 
broader basis than purely Afghan expenditure. 

A. Any extraordinary demand beyond the resources of this fund 
especially if it relates primarily to the countering of a Rxxssian 
menace to the secuiity of India as a part of the British Emigre 
should in the absence of very special circumstances ]>e met by 
His Majesty’s Government.”^ 

1190. After further correspondence between the Secretary of State for 
India and the Government of India, and between the India Office and the 
Treasur 3 ^ an agreemont was reached early in Apiil 1936 and affirmed by 
an exchange of letters between the latter offices. By this agreement the 
Government of India have agreed, besides continuing to bear the exjDend- 
iture on the Legatioi> and Consular establishments in Afghanistan, to set 
a.side from Indian revenues a fixed annual sum of Rupees 5 lakhs a year for 
expenditure on material assistance, etc., to Afghanistan, which may accu- 
mulate uj) to a maximum of Rupees 25 lakhs. If in future expenditure which 
cannot be met from this fund is required on some object on the desirability 
of which both His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
agree, the Treasury will consider- tlie making of a contribution from Imperial 
funds. 

The wording of the letters^ is as follows : — 

“ Enclosure No. I to J^erial No. (212) : — India Office lo Treasury. 

P. Z. 2376/36. 


IrsrniA OE-FicrE, 
2m April 7936. 

Sill, 

I am. directed by the SecretaTy of State for India to say that. Ihf- 
Government of India have raised the question of the incidence 
between Imperial and Indian revenues of expenditure 
incidental to the execution of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to Afghanistan. They desire that some 
limitation should be placed on tbeir future liabilities under 
this head. 

2. The Government of India are ready to continue to bear the 
annual expenditure on His Majesty’s Legation at Kabul and 
the Consular establishments in Afghanistan, which amounts 
approximately to Rs. 4,45 lakhs a year. They also propose 
to set aside from Indian revenues a fixed annual sum for 
expenditure on material assistance rendered to Afghanistan 
to maintain lier friendship and stability. They propose to fix 
this annual appropriation at Rs. 6 lakhs a year (i.e., more 
than the average of the expenditure during the past 13 years 
for this purpose), and they have provisionally transferred 
a sum of Rs. 5 lakhs in their accounts for the year 1935-36. 

1 Telegram to I. O., London,* No. 2475, dated 14th September 1935 (A. S. LVIII, 42). 

» Enclosures 1 and 2 to Secret Despatch from I. O., London, to the G. G. of India in Council, No, 1, dated 
.mh Juno 1936 (A. S. LX, 212). 
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The balance of this annual approjiriation over the actual 
expenditure in any one year would be taken to reserve, where 
it would accumulate up to a maximum of Rs. 25 lakhs, this 
high maximum of the proposed reserve being allowed for 
the purpose of providing against emergencies such as that of 
1930-31, when 10,000 rifles with ammunition and the sum of 
about £175,000 were given to the Afghan Government. As 
a corollary of the establishment of this special fund the 
Government of India would naturally expect that in future, 
if expenditure which could not be met from the fund were 
required on some object of policy in relation to Afghanistan 
which both His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India agreed was desirable, its incidence would form the stibject 
of discussion between the two Governments, which would 
proceed on the presumption that India had already, by the 
voluntary establishment of the special fund, fulfilled her own 
obligations in respect of additional expenditure of an ordinary 
kind ; and the Government of India would, therefore, trust 
that, in the event of further expenditure (beyond the capacity 
of their fund) being required, the case for its being borne or 
shared by His Majesty’s Government would be favourably 
considered, especially if its object was primarily to counter 
some specific danger of Russian penetration in Afghanistan. 

3. I am to enquire whether the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 

are prepared to give the general undertaking which the Gov- 
ernment of India desire to have before establishing the pro- 
posed fund. 

4. In this connection the Government of India have given an 

assurance that endeavoxirs would be made to draw gradually 
on the fund during the first few years of its existence and 
thus to give time for a reserve to accumulate. They would, 
moreover, furnish annual statements for submission to the 
Lords Commissioners, showing the expenditure incurred, the 
general position of the fund and probable future commit- 
ments. 1 am also to explain that if it were decided to incur 
any expenditure on the subsidising of industry in Afghanistan 
or the grant of a credit to the London branch of the Afghan 
National Bank, it is not contemplated that such expenditure 
would fall upon the fund. 

5. A copy of this letter is being sent to the Roreign Office. 

I am, etc., 

L. D. WAKELY. 

The Secretary to the Treasury. 


Enclosure No. 2 to Serial No. (212) : — Treasury to Iridia Office. 


S. 40511. 


Tbeastiuy Chambbes, 
21sf May 2936. 


SlE, 

I have laid before the Lords .Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasmy Sir Leonard Wakely’s letter of the 29th April 
(P.Z. 2376/36), on the subject of the incidence between Im- 
perial and In^an funds of the expenditure incidental to the 
execution of policy in regard to Afghanistan, and I am to 
request you to convey to the Secretary of State for India the 
following reply. 

2. My Lords note that the Government of India, in addition -t© 
continuing to meet the annual expenditure on His Majesty’s 

‘33 
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Legation at Kabul and on the Consular establishments in 
Afghanistan, propose to set aside annually a fixed sum of 
Rs. 5 lakhs, commencing in 1935-36, for expenditure on 
material assistance rendered to Afghanistan to maintain her 
friendship and stability. Any sum unspent from this annual 
appropriation would be carried to reserve, where it would 
accumulate up to a maximum of Rs. 25 lakhs. The Gov- 
ernment of India would endeavour to draw gradually on the 
fund during the first few years, and thus give time for a 
reserve to accum\ilate. 

3. If in future expenditure which could not be met from this fund 

were required on some object of policy in relation to 
Afghanistan which both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India agreed was desirable. My Lords would 
be prepared to discuss its incidence, and if satisfied as to 
the necessity for the proposed expenditure, would consider 
the making of a contribution from Imperial funds towards 
such expenditure as could not be defrayed from the fund. 
It will be appreciated that Parliamentary sanction would 
be required for any contribution from Imperial funds. 

4. My Lords note that They will be. furnished with an annual 

statement showing the expenditure incurred, the general 
position of the fund and probable future commitments, and 
that if it were decided to incur any expenditure on the 
subsidising of industry in Afghanistan or the grant of a credit 
to the London branch of the Afghan National Bank, it is not 
contemplated that such expenditure would fall upon the 
fund. ” 

I am, &c., 

R. V. NIND HOPKINS. 


The Under Secretary of State 
for India. 


The constitution of the Fund in this form does not mean that the 
Government of India intends to spend any particular sum 
in any particular year. 

1191. Proposals for Development of Railways. — ^A despatch contain- 
ing the Government of India’s views on the development of railways in Afghan- 
istan as they were in 1926 is quoted in paragraph 584 of the Afghan Precis 
of 1927. Sir Francis Humphrys’ comments on the despatch are re- 
produced in the succeeding paragraph. 

1192. Developments during 1928. — ^King AmanuUah had surveys actu- 
ally carried out during 1928 both by a French firm and by a German 
firm.’^ Sir Francis Humphrys again gave his views in the following telegram 
to the Foreign Office, London. 

“ Following are my views^: — (1) King has determined to introduce 
railways into Afghanistan but not necessarily immediately. 

(2) There is no security to offer to a foreign company and no money 

in the country to finance railway construction. 

(3) If built by foreign company cost of Railway connecting with 

India would be far greater than if constructed by North- 
Western Railway and it would be heavily over capitalised 
from abroad.' 

(4) No extensive railway constructed by a foreign company and 

worked by Afghans with the help of foreign employees would 
return sufficient profit even to pay commercial "interest on 
capital. 


s-Pa;ra«750. 

» I'lom to F- O., London, No, 109, dated 16th August 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 247). 
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(5) If it involves increased taxation railway will be intensely 

lanpopular with Afghan people. 

(6) Surveys with primary object of discovering what railway would 

cost, w^hat mineral wealth there is in the country and without 
any fixed intention of granting contract for construction to 
any of the parties approached are being invited by King from 
Prench, Germans and possibly Americans. 

(7) It seems to me most improbable that any foreign company 

would risk sinking large amount of caf)ital in such a country 
as Afghanistan without British political and financial 
bacldng. 

(8) For the reasons given in (4) and (5) above, and because a 

railway from Chaman to Kushk would, I understand, 
impose largely increased military burden on India, British 
backing should be withheld. 

(9) I am confident that King would turn to us before Russians if 

foreign companies fail to raise necessary capital. 

I think that at this stage we should neither ol^struct nor encourage 
any of the foreign prospecting companies, but if necessity 
arises later sboxild exert diplomatic pressure to defer con- 
struction of any railway which is held to threaten security of 
India as long as possible. 

I should feel best able to turn situation to our advantage if I were 
authorised to encourage King when suitable opportunity olFers 
to hope for railway extensions by British Indian agency on 
Chaman-Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul alignment on ver37- generous 
terms provided that he postponed Kandahar-Herat-Kushk 
extension for an agreed period. 

I do not propose discussing situation by despatch until I have 
more material to go on. It may be that King would prefer 
connecting Kabul with Thai in the first instance.” 

1193. It became known later that the French party backed by Sir Basil 
Zaharoff had got in ahead of a Germano-Afghan syndicate which King 
Ama nullah had formed during his stay in Berhn^. T£lo latter was also given 
facilities for survey. 

1194, An appreciation of the work of the Survey Party and of possi- 
bilities of future development was made bjj- the Mifitaiy Attache, as 
follows^ : — 

“ (1) Messrs. Clemenceau and Makcheef have now returned from 
carrjdng out a pre l i m inary railway survey and are only 
awaiting an interview with the King before returning to 
France, where they will finally decide whether they wiU be 
able to carry out the project or not. The main po^Lnts with 
which they are concerned are : — 

(а) Whether the necessary capital will be forthcoming. 

(б) To what extent they may expect British support. 

(2) As regards the former, they appear to have some grounds for 

thinking that the capital required wiU be available ; but 
they have not mentioned, except vaguely, from what source 
they expect to be financed. After having seen the area they 
are much more optimistic, than formerly, that the railway 
wiU eventually become a paying concern. 

(3) As far as can be ascertained they will do everything possible to 

gain British support, and it will be seen later how they propose 
to accomplish this object. 

(4) The proposed alignment is, firstly, from Chaman to Kandahar. 

This will be a doable line and it wiU be suggested that it 


^ Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No, 67, dated 11th August 1928 (A, S. XXTV, 214)* 
^ Jjespatbh from Min., Kabul to F. 0., London, No. 97, dated iSth Octaieir t02^ (A. L. XXV, 100). 
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would confoirn to the Quetfca-Chanian gauge. Kandahar will 
then he oxganised as a railway centre for Afghanistan ; 
workshops will he built ; accommodation provided, and 
headquarters estajhlished. A single line will then be con- 
structed to Herat, probably via Girishk-Dilaram-Farrah- 
Anadara and Sabzawar. 

(5) M. Clemenceau says that except for the Helmund, the bridging 

of the rivers er> route presents little difficulty. It is proposed 
to bridge the Helmund with a single span, 120 metres long, 
connecting with a long embankment to the East. 

(6) Prom Herat to Kushk it appears to be definitely impossible 

for a railway to follow in the vicinity of the present road 
alignment. The Line will run from Herat to Kushan and 
thence direct to Kushk. 

(7) On completion of the Chaman-Kushk railway, the Kandahar- 

Kabul line will be constructed ; a single line which wifi, 
present no difficulty as far as Ghazni. From Ghazni to 
Kabul, three possible alignments are under consideration, and 
this portion may be operated by hydro-electric power. The 
Kandahar-Kabul line is to be treated purely as a feeder and 
subsidiary to the main line. 

(8) The entire survey has been carried out - on the basis that no 

gradient should be in excess of 1 in 100. The whole con- 
struction as proposed above is estimated to cost fifty million 
dollars, or approximately £15,000 per mile inclusive of engines, 
workshops and rolling stock, 

(9) As regards traffic possibilities, it is optimistically hoped to 

run as many as 20 trains a day on the main through line and by 
this means to capture 2 per cent, of the sea-borne trade of 
India, from Europe, on the assumption that goods can be 
carried from Western Europe to Afghanistan in 14 days. 

{10) The survey party visited the so-called oil fields of Herat and 
appear to be pleased with the result of their inspection. Coal 
is said to be available near Gardez, and was found at Herat ; 
the latter being of a freely burning description. Some gold 
was seen near Kandahar, but not in sufficient quantities to 
make it a paying proposition. M. Makcheef is somewhat 
reticent on the mineral possibilities of the country which he 
has surveyed. 

(11) The French railway mission hope to obtain the goodwill of 

the British by the proposal of a double line from Chaman up 
to Kandahar, and the siting of the workshops and Headquar- 
ters at Kandahar, both of which they think would sxiit 
British interests. They appear to have been given to under- 
stand that any railway construction in Afghanistan, and espe- 
cially the linlnng up of Chaman and Kushk, is viewed with 
disfavour by the British Government ; for this reason they 
are persistent in pointing out that King Amanullah is deter- 
mined to have railways and that the economic and material 
progress of Afghanistan is such as to make the early cons- 
truction of railways inevitable. Under these circumstances 
they consider that the British Government should now 
support their project, which has been framed to suit British 
interests as far as it was possible to do so. 

(12) The rival party consisting of German engineers who, it is 

understood, have no actual contract with the Afghan Govern- 
ment, are not considered by the French party to be their 
serious competitors. The French have a regular signed con • 
tract granting them certain concessions, whilst the Germans, 
in M. Clemeneeau’s opinion, are a second string and will only 
come into the picture should the French party decide not to 
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procead with the work. There is, however, another side to this 
question. The German party consider that their only hope of 
suocessfully out -manoeuvring the French lies in the fact that 
IM. Clemenceau’s ideas are far too extravagant for Afghanistan 
and his scheme is dangerously over- capitalised. In con- 
sequence the Germans may possibly go to the other extreme. 
They ridicule all idea of a trans-continental line linking 
Furope to India ; wagon lit accommodation ; express trains ; 
through traffic, etc. Their project and estimates will pro- 
bably be based on the fact that Afghanistan, being a poor 
country and in its infancy, should deal with the problem of 
railway construction only up to the limit of its own resources. 

(13) The Germans have not yet completed their survey, but it is 

thought that they vdll suggest the cheapest possible solution 
to the Afghans’ desire for railways, probably something on the 
following lines : — 

(а) A single track metre gauge from Chaman to Kabul, via Kan- 

dahar, utilising as far a.s possible, the present road align- 
ment. 

(б) Estimate without rolling stock, inclusive of bridges, etc., 

£600,000. 

The Germans declare that such a line would repay its initial cost in 
two years at the most. They base their hopes on the export 
trade ; cereals,; fruits ; skins, etc., especially of wheat from 
the newly irrigated lands in the Ghazni area. In this area 
wheat can be purchased at £6 per ton : allowing £3 per ton 
for freight by rail from Ghazni to Karachi, a substantial 
profit is still available in the Karachi markets. They also 
estimate that goods of any description could be imported into 
Kabul from India at £2 per ton instead of at £1 5 per ton as at 
present by motor transport. 

(14) In a recent speech, H. M. King Amanullah stated that he was 

anxious to have railways in his country and for this purpose 
had granted facilities for preliminary surveys to French and 
German parties. As no nation would build rail-roads in 
Afghanistan without pi'ofit to themselves, he considered it 
would be better not to have these preliminary surveys carried 
out by nationals of any friendly neighbouring country. As 
regards alignment. His Majesty repeated the arguments which 
M. Makcheef had previously employed— namely, that on a 
line North of Kabul it would take two engines to pull three 
wagons on account of the mountainous area traversed, whilst 
in West Afghanistan one engine could pull eighteen to twenty 
wagons. The King also stated publicly that if neither of 
the above parties submit suitable schemes, or both decline 
to proceed with the work, the Afghans will only be out of 
pocket a comparatively small sum and will have acquired 
valuable plans and surveys on which to base further schemes. 

^16) It would appear that the French programme may fail through 
over capitalisation. Allowing for an initial expenditure of 
something over ten million pounds sterling, a clear profit, 
after allowing for all working expenses, of nearly one million 
a year would be expected by any financial trust which backs 
the scheme and takes into consideration the present uncer- 
tainty of a continuous stable Government in Afghanistan. 

<16) The idea of twenty trains a day is not understood as neither 
the Chaman- Quetta line nor the Kushk-Merv line could handle 
this traffic. As regards bridging between Chaman and Herat ; 
having personally traversed this area in the spring, I am of 
opinion that M. Clemenoeau, whose tour was undertaken in 
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the autumn, is in error when he says that except for the Hel- 
mund the bridging of the other rivers en route presents little 
difficulty. As for capturing 2 per cent, of the sea-borne trade 
to India, the enormous extra cost of transport by rail and the 
consequent increase in the selling price of such goods, would 
appear to make this idea impracticable. 

(17) The German scheme should appeal to an almost bankrupt 
nation, although it may not fulfil the exalted ideas of the 
Afghan Government. It is probable that if railway trans- 
port is available, the price of wheat, etc., will considerably 
rise at Ghazni and other wheat-growing centres. 

Finally, the German scheme appears to be as under-estimated and 
meagre as the French-project is unnecessarily grandiose. 

Note . — ^No information is available to show how the Soviet view the proposed construc- 
tion of the railways in Afghanistan, nor as to whether they are taking any 
steps to try a particular alignment ; nor even as to what alignment will suit 
their interests best. It is believed that they consider the French party to be 
in co-operation with the British, whilst it is known that they have had conver- 
sations with the German party.” 

1195. The views formed by the Government of India at that time are 
apparent from the letter which is reproduced in a later paragraph.’^ 

1196. The question of railway development was dropped by King Nadir 
Shah but has been receiving the consideration of the present Government 
during the last two or three years. It was raised by S. Faiz Muhammad, the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, in an interview with the Foreign Secretary in 
London in February 1936. S. Faiz Muhammad said that his Government 
had some idea of building a railway from Herat to Kandahar, with a branch 
to Kabul, and wished to know how His Majesty’s Government would view 
the project — for example, would they see any objection to its being con- 
nected with the Indian railways at one end and with the Russian railway 
system at Kushk at the other end 

1197. Colonel Fraser-Tytler gave his views on the proposal in May 
1936. He reported that S. Faiz Muhammad had been in touch in Berlin 
with the German Firm of Lenz and Co. which had devoted some time and 
expense to the survey in Afghanistan® in 1928, and had returned to Kabul 
with a copy of their project.* Colonel Fraser-Tytler was not sure whether 
the Afghan Government were likely to carry on with the scheme, or whether 
they would find it too expensive and would shelve it without further ado. 
He thought that there was quite a chance that they would carry on with 
the idea, and recommended that His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India should be prepared with their own policy. He summarised 
the attitude of the Afghan Government as follows : — 

“ (a) They are tempted by the idea of railway development, partly 
out of amour proj)re, partly because it is in keeping with modern 
progress, and partly because they believe it may be profitable 
to themselves. 

(6) If the present project does not turn out to be quite beyond their 
financial powers, they will seek the advice of His Majesty’s 
Government on the strategic, economic and political aspects 
of the problem and will be much influenced by their 
advice. 

(c) They will try to finance the project out of foreign capital, and will 
possibly ask His Majesty’s Government or the Government of 
India to participate. They presumably will have to do so if, 
as is probable, the line starts from Chaman. 


1 Para. 1198. 

* Despatch from F. O., Loudon, to Min., Kabul, No. 17 (N-689/233/97), dated 6tli February 1930 (A. 
LX^, 202). 

» Of: Flrieiosuro to H. M.’s Min., ISabul, Despatch No. 97 of 13th October 1928 (A. S. XXV, 160> 
(B'Cproduced in,pa;raf^ 760>of this Volume). 

^ Despafcdi. feom Min., Blabul^ to F* 0..,.London, No. 65, dated 9th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 62). 
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id) A powerful factor in the case is the question of the comparative 
value in a country like Afghanistan of road and rail trans- 
port.’”^ 

Colonel Fraser-Tytler’s own general conclusions were as follows : — 

“ My general conclusions, which are of course subject to the views 
of military and other experts, are that should the Afghan 
Government approach His Majesty’s Government for advice on 
the question of railway construction, every effort should be 
made to dissuade them from the idea, partly on the grounds 
of strategical and political expediency, and partly on the 
grounds that the finances of Afghanistan cannot at present 
stand so heavy a burden. If, however, in spite of such advice 
they should persist in their scheme this attitude would require 
reconsideration particularly if it seemed likely that they were 
inclined to turn to Russia for the assistance we were unwilling 
to afford them.”^ 

1198. The Government of India after considering these comments and 
reviewing the problem from various points of view, forwarded its views to 
the Secretar}’^ of State as follows : — 

“ The Government of India have read with much interest Colonel 
Fraser-Tytler’s despatch No. 65, dated the 9th May 1936 and 
have since re-examined the whole question in the light both of 
the remarks contained in that despatch and also of the views 
previously expressed by various authorities on the same sub- 
ject. The general conclusions at which they have arrived may 
be summarized as follows : — 

(a) It is manifest that the Afghan Government will be unable to 
undertake without outside financial assistance any large schemes 
for railway construction either in North or South Afghanistan. 
His Majesty’s Minister’s latest reports on the oil concessions 
granted to American interests represented by Mr. Hart suggest 
that these are unlikely to produce royalties sufficient to jiistify 
any large railway construction programme. Mr. Fox’s in- 
vestigations and report on the coal resources of Afghanistan 
are more encouraging but it is difficult to see how his some- 
what grandiose schemes are to be financed in their initial stages. 
The position as stated by him is that coal is present in abun- 
dance in Afghan Turkestan and that if that coal can be cheaply 
transported to Eabxil or its vicinity Afghanistan ought to 
achieve some real industrial prosperity. The only method 
of cheap transportation possible is in Mr. Fox’s view the con- 
struction of a railway either over or round the Hindu Kush 
Range to meet another railway from Kabul to Herat. This 
IS an entirely different scheme from that which the Afghan 
Foreign Minister had in mind and, although its promii^ of 
commercial success is no doubt greater than that of railways 
in Southern Afghanistan, the physical difficulties to be oyer- 
come and also the cost of construction will be increased out of 
all proportion. The Government of India are not of course in 
a position to anticipate the reactions of the Afghan Govern- 
ment to Mr. Fox’s recommendations but, even if they should 
deeide to pursue the scheme in spite of the obvious dangers 
involved in thus improving communications between Afghan 
Turkestan and Russia, the question of finance will still remain 
to be Solved* 

(&) It wilif he remembered that the Gommittee of Imperial Defence 
examined the whole question very carefully in 1928 and formed 
the opinion that railway construction ‘in Afghanistan was 
desira ble on political, economic and commercial grounds but 

1 Despatch from Min., Kabul, to P. O., London, Ko. 65, dated 9th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 62). ^ 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to S’. O., London, No. 66, dated 9th May 1936 (A. 8. LX, 62). 
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that from the strategical point of view there was mnch to be 
said both for and against any such proposal. They therefore 
recommended that His Majesty’s Minister should receive pro- 
posals from His Majesty King AmanuUah sympathetically 
and should report for orders. Further examination by the 
Government of India and the General Staff in India resulted 
in the general endorsement of these conclusions and in the 
expression of a preference for the construction of railways 
from Landi lOiana to Kabul rather than from Chaman to 
Kandahar. For reasons explained in Kabul despatch No. 65 
of 1936 the whole question has remained in abeyance for the 
last seven years and the Minister has now come to the general 
conclusion "that should the Afghan Government ask for advice 
on the question of railway construction every effort should 
be made to dissuade them from the idea, partly on the grounds 
of strategical and political expediency, and partly on the 
grounds that the finances of Afghanistan cannot at present 
stand so heavy a burden. With this view the Government 
of India are disposed to agree. From the strategic aspect 
this opinion is based on the view that the existing “ non-con- 
ducting ” qualities of Afghan territory constitute an appre- 
ciable insurance of the security of India. At the same time 
I am to point out that the Government of India consider it 
most undesirable to give rise to any impression in the Afghan 
mind that His Majesty’s Government are anxious by opposing 
railway construction to impede industrial progress in Afghan- 
istan or the development of the mineral resoraces of that 
country. Should therefore the Minister find that the Afghan 
Government are determined, in spite of the financial and other 
difficulties referred to above, to proceed with a programme 
of railway construction either in Northern or Southern Afghan- 
istan they would recommend that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should ask for further particulars as regards the co- 
operation desired from the Indian side and should at least 
endeavour to induce the adoption of the Indian Standard 
gauge in preference to the Russian gauge.”^ 

1199. The Kabul-Ehyber Road. — ^The improvement and re-alignment 
of the Torkham-Kabul road has more than once been considered as a project 
over which the Government of India could give material aid to Afghanistan 
while at the same time benefitting itself. A survey fora new ahgnment was 
carried out in 1926 by Colonel Deed, an officer of the Royal Engineers, lent 
for the purpose by the Government of India. The proposal to assist the 
Afghan Government in the re-alignment and construction of the road lapsed 
owing to the ultimate unwillingness of the Afghan Government of that time 
to accept the form of assistance offered.® The re-alignment had been expected 
to increase trade facilities and improve communications generally. 

In June 1931 Sir Richard Maconachie raised the question again, and 
at the same time recommended a different re-alignment on which he had 
received the suggestions of Colonel HasweU and Captain Jefferis, two other- 
experts in the construction of frontier roads. The new alignment appeared 
to bim to have many advantages over the other two. -He -was also of opinion 
that the Prime Minister would welcome some kind of assistance from the 
Government of India, even though it might be only in the form of advice or 
perhaps the deputation of an officer to supervise the work.® 

The Government of India maintained their opinion that the improve- 
ment of this particular road was an object desirable in itself, and said that 
they would bear it in mind for further consideration when :^ancial condi- 
tions improved.* 

' 1 Letter to I. O., London, No. P. 134-P/36, dated 4tli November 1936 (Pile No. 134-P/36, S. No. 6). 

* Afghan Pri(^ 1927, paras. 672-578. 

» Kabtd Xtespaich No. 315, dated 17th June 1931 (A. S. XL, 189). 

* Letter to I. O., London, No. F. 565.F/30, dated 10th October 1931 (A. S. XLII, 46). 
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The Charge d’ Affaires was allowed to give copies of Colonel Deed’s report 
top'ether with Brigadier Haswell’s criticism and alternative recommendations 
to'the Afghan Government in June 1932 J 

The Afghan Government, though occasionally discussing the road with 
His Majesty’s Legation,^ have not talcen any further advice or help since then. 
A re-alignment of a portion of the road between Kabul and Katasang, carried 
out by German engineers, is nearing completion, and work has commenced 
on the alignment which is to follow the course of the Kabul river from the 
Darunta gorge to Sarobi. 

1200. Material Assistance in Kind. — There is no formally recognized, 
or periodical, subsidy either in cash* or in kind,‘‘ but in the spirit of His Majes- 
ty’s Government’s declaration of their desire to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of a friendly Afghanistan, and of their own policy of helping Afghanistan 
when they can aiford it and when Afghanistan has asked for it and deserves 
it,* the Government of India are in the habit of making gifts to the Afghan 
Government and of performing services or offering facilities to that Govern- 
ment at their own cost. The following are examples, additional to the 
gifts of arms and long-term loans already mentioned : — 

1. In 1928 young Afghan cadets were given police training in England 

at the expense of the Government of India® (paragraph 779). 

2. In 1930 the Government of India sent 5,000 doses of cholera vac- 

cine to Kabul as a gift.'^ 

3. In 1936 anti-rabic serum for the treatment of the Eoreign Minister 

was sent by air to Kabul free of charge.® 

4. In December 1931 Colonel Haswell, R.E., and staff were sent to 

Kandahar to give advice on irrigation problems.® 

Re-alignment of Kabul Torkham road — assistance to the extent 
mentioned above. 

6. In 1931 the Government of India were prepared to grant a conces- 

sion in railway freights on war material which the Afghan 
Government were importing via Karachi. It was expressly 
stated that this would not constitute a precedent. (See A. S. 
XXXIX, 91 and 95). The offer was in the end not communicat- 
ed to the Afghan Government, 

7. In 1936 Dr. Eox, a geologist in Government employ, was sent by 

the Government of India to carry out a geological survey at the 
request of the Afghan Government.^® 

8. In 1936 the Government of India offered to train at their own 

cost ten pilots and ten mechanics for the Afghan Air Force.^^ 

9. In 1928 the War Office agreed to train twenty military cadets 

at Sandhurst and the Government of India agreed to bear the 
cost (paragraph 779). (Owing to the outbreak of the rebellion 
the Afghan Government could not take advantage of tbip 
offer), 

10. In 1930 the Government of India was ready both to give an aero- 

plane to the Afghan Government to make up to them for one 
which had become unserviceable through no fault of the India n 
Government,^® and also to send R. A. F. personnel to 

1 Express Letter to C. d’A.. Kabul, No. F. 261-F/32, dated 20th June 1932 (A. S. XLIV, 265). 

» E.g., Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 33, dated 22nd March 1933 (A. S. XLVm. 168). 
and Memo, from 0. d’A., Kabul, No. 316, dated 29th September 1932 (A. S. XLVI, 25). ‘ 

» Of. Telegram to I. O., London, No. 6-S., dated 3rd January 192« (A. S. XXII, 286-A). 

* Letter to I. O., LondomN'o. F.39S/F-30, dated 23rd February 1931 (A. S. XXXVIII, 110). 

, » Of. Telegram to I. O., London,: No-. 7-S., dated 3rd- January 1928- (A. S. XXIT, 286-B). 

• Fara. 779, of. (A. S. XXII, 294 and' 296). 

» (A. S. XXXIII, 182). 

« Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 119, dated 26th August 1936 (A. S. LXI, 2). 

*■ Letter Siom Baluchistan, dated 6th January 1932' (A. S. XLUl, 34). 

»«F8ra. 1326. 

Telegram from F. O., London, to Miu., EAhul, No. 69, dated 22nd Octobear 1936 (A, S. LXI, 143)1 
Mlemo. to Min., Kabul, No. D. 3253-F/30, dated 3rd August 1930 (A. S. XXXIH, 260). 
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repair Afghan aeroplanes^. The Afghan Government did not 
take advantage of either offer.^ 

11. In 1935, the Government of India gave the Afghan Government 
a Vickers-Berthier gun.® 

1201. Supply o£ Arms, etc., against payment by instalments. — ^Allied 
to the question of cash subsidies is the risk involved in suppl3dng goods 
against payment by instalments. The Government of India has accepted 
this risk in the matter of the supply of arms and ammunition, and deliveries 
for which paj^ent by instalments is being accepted have already begun. 

It is a condition that future deliveries will be stopped if payment on due 
date is not made.* 

The first payment on a consignment of 5,000 rifles delivered in August 
1935 was due on 1st February 1936, but was not received on the 'due 
date. Non-payment was found to be due to an error in procedure and not to 
neglect or default on the part of the Afghan Government.® 

(The exact distribution of liability for this risk between the Government 
of India and His Majesty’s Government is under discussion between the two 
Governments, but the greater part of the risk is on the Government of India.) 
(See paragraphs 1217 to 1219.) 

1202. Proposals for Economic Aid. — In a despatch dated 6th November 
1934 Sir Richard Maconachie made recommendations for the active en- 
couragement by His Majesty’s Government of the economic development 
of Afghanistan by British agency. Mr. Robertson-Ta5dor, a director of the 
firm of Oriental Carpet Manufacturers’ Ltd. and an ex-President of the Punjab 
Chamber of Commerce, had been for some time in Kabul and had, with the 
concurrence of the Afghan Government, prepared various schemes for the 
development of Afghan industries and resources. The development of these 
schemes could be helped, amongst other ways, by the creation of export 
credits in England against which Afghanistan could purchase British machi- 
nery. Germany had shown herself wilbng to take the risk involved in creat- 
ing these credits, and Sir Richard Maconachie hoped that Great Britain would 
do the same.® 

1203. Further arguments in support of the proposal are in telegram 
No. 11-Katodan, dated 24th January 1935.’’ In this telegram His Majesty’s 
Minister pointed out that the Afghan Government had for the last five years 
been doing their utmost to resist Russian penetration, that matters were 
now playing into the hands of Russia, particularly in regard to the ‘ Persian 
lamb ’ trade, and that what Afghanistan now wanted from His Majesty’s 
Government was ‘ not a loan which melts away and affords only temporary- 
relief but assistance towards standing firmly on her o-wn feet by correction 
of adverse balance of trade.’ This help His Majesty’s Government 'was asked 
to give by (a) trade' facilities, especially “ free transit ”, and (b) supply of 
British machinery on credit. His Majesty’s Minister recommended as 
particularly urgent : — 

(i) The help of His Majesty’s Government in the negotiations over 

the ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade which were at the moment in pro- 
gress in London, and 

(ii) The creation of credits, a step which three other Governments, 

those of Russia, Germany and Japan aU seemed ready to take. 

1204. The negotiations between the Afghan representative in London 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company in the matter of the ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade 
came to a satisfactory end in January 1936.® The request for “ free tran- 
sit ” has also been granted in principle,® though details of procedure have 


1 Telegram to I. O., London, No. 324-S., dated 31st January 1931 (A. S, XXXVII, 332). 

» See A. S. XL, notes page 6. 

» Express letter to Min., Kabul, No. D. 2197-F/35, dated 29th May 1935 (A. S. LVI, 297). 

* Para. 1219. 

s Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 28, dated 29th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 208), 
6 Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 9, dated 6th November 1934 (A. S. LV, 18). 

- (A. S. LV, 163). 

» S. No. 96 on file 575-F of 1934. 

9 Despatch from Min., Elabul, to F* 0.» London, No. 71, dated 28th June 1935 (A, S. LVtt, 67), 
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not yet (January 1937) been worked out. The credits for which the Afghan 
Government asked have, however, not been created. A condition precedent 
on which His Majesty’s Government insisted was a preliminary enquiry by 
an expert into the financial position of Afghanistan/ an enquiry to which the 
Afgba.n Government did not agree.^ Additional reasons why the proposals 
in this respect came to nothing were (1) that the Government of India had 
little faith in Mr. Robertson- Taylor’s schemes, and would in any case not 
risk any money on them without further expert opinion, which it was difficult 
to obtain,® and (2) that the Government of India were already committed 
to as much expenditure in connection with Afghanistan as they felt was 
justified. Free transit and the acceptance of payment by instalments on 
account of the arms and ammunition about to be supplied, were the ut- 
most lengths to which they felt inclined to go.^ 

1 Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 59, dated 2Sth June 1935 (A. S. LVII, 50). 

2 Despatch from Mm., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 98, dated 5th September 1935 (A. S. LT11.1, 15). 

3 Telegram from I. O., London, No. 443, dated 19th February 1935 (A. S. LV, 222). 

* Telegram to I. O., london, No. 925, dated 8th April 1935 (A. S. LVI, 115). 
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CHAPTER XVn. 


ARIVIAMENT QUESTIONS. 

1205. T1i6 Trosty Position. — Chapter XXVIII of Sir Richard. Maconachie’s 
Precis (1927) traces British policy in regard to the acquisition of arms by 
Afghanistan from 1893 onwards. The Government of India were bound by 
the Durand Agreement of 1893 ‘ to allow His Majesty the Amir, so long as he 
adhered to the terms of that treaty as regards his "engagements with them, 
free importation into Afghanistan of munitions of war ’. Again in 1921, much 
as they would have liked, for various reasons, to have acquired the right to 
a voice in the question of importation of arms into Alghanistan, His Majesty’s 
Government had in the end to concede almost the same freedom in the new 
Treaty of that year. The position, which is defined in Article VI of the Treaty 
and the attached Letters^ I and II was described by the Government of 
as follows - 

“ Treaty obligations compel ns to give transit through India for any 
arms the Afghan Government may purchase as long as the 
Afghan attitude is not unfriendly and provocative. From this 
obligation we can only escape by a new treaty, and we cannot 
conceive any treaty giving us relief in this respect however 
favourable to us it may otherwise be*.” 

License fees are not charged on the import of either arms or explosives 
imported for the use of the Afghan Government under the rights thus con- 
ferred by the Treaty.* 


STOPPAGE. 

1206. The right of stoppage was exercised in 1923 as a means of diplo- 
matic pressure during a crisis, vide Afghan Pr4cis paragraph 636, but has not 
been again exercised up to the time of compilation of this volume. 

Arms are still occasionally held up owing to the remissness of the Afghan 
Government in the observance of their obligation, under Letter II, to give 
a detailed list to the Minister at Kabul previous to their importation.^ 

AU import of arms into Afghanistan through India was stopped during 
the rebellion of 1928-29 for the reason that there was no recognised Govern- 
ment which could take delivery of them. 

1207. Concession in the matter of Railway freight on consignments of 
War Material.— In 1931 as a special case, not to be taken as a precedent, the 
Government of India were ready to consider a concession of which the cash 
value was about Rs. 62,000 in the matter of railway freight on war material®. 
A request for the same concession made in 1923 had been refused.® In the 
end no answer was made to the Afghan Government’s request and the con- 
signinent came throu,gh at public rates.'^ 

1208 . Procedure governing import of Arms under Article VI of the Treaty,- 

The wording of the relevant portion of Letter 11 attached to the Treaty is : — 

“ Regarding the purchase of arms and munitions which the Government 
of Afghanistan buys for the protection of its rights and welfare 
Afghanistan shall from time to time before the importa- 
tion of the arms and munitions at British ports, furnish a 
detailed list of those to the British Minister.” 

^ Appendix I. 

* Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1112, dated 8th September 1925 (F. No. 280-F., S. No. 188). 

s Lietter from G-. O. I., I. and L. Department No. 1219, dated the 8th February 1934. 

^ JS.gr., Express Letter from the Collector of Customs, Karachi, to Secretary, C. B. B., New Delhi, No. 
C. 1858, dated the 13th October 1933 (Enclosure to S. No. 94, A. S, LI). 

A. S. XXXIX 91 and 95. 

• Para. 536 of Afghan Precis (1927). 

Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 258-K, dated the 23rd May 1931 (A. S. XL, 61). 
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In 1928 when it became necessary to tighten up the procedure a new safe- 
guard was proposed whereby aU arms should be consigned to the Afghan 
Government as well as merely certified by them. Although both the Home 
Government and the Government of India agreed that this would be a useful 
safeguard, it does not appear that it was ever insisted on in so many words. ^ 
Nevertheless, when asked to issue a license in 1930 in favour of an arms dealer 
for arms ordered from him by the Afghan War Ministry,^ the Govern- 
ment of India only issued the necessary Licenses under' protest. They 
mentioned that this appeared to be the first time that a license in respect 
of weapons of prohibited bore had been given to an Afghan trader, and 
that the license was only granted as a special case on the understanding th-at 
the articles which it covered were virtually the property of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. They suggested that the Afghan Government might be asked in 
future to arrange to import arms and ammunition of bores inohibited in 
India, their property, direct and not through the agency of private traders.® 
His Majesty’s Minister informed the Afghan Foreign Minister in the sense 
desired.* 

The Government of India does not grant licenses for the import into 
Afghanistan of rifles and other ‘ weapons of precision ’ to private traders,® 
but is usually v/iUing to grant such licenses for sporting-guns, ammunition 
etc.,® on the recommendation of the Afghan Government. 

Licenses permitting Afghan high officials and other persons for whom the 
Afghan Government makes request to import shot-guns for their own use, 
are usually granted on the same terms as if the weapons formed part of diplo- 
matic baggage.^ 

An example of the danger of any relaxation of the rules is provided by the 
almost certain proof that the Afghan Minister, London, in 1928 was deliberate- 
ly exporting rifles for re-sale to tribesmen.® It was the discovery of this 
which led to the tightening up of the rules mentioned above. 

1209. Abuse of Treaty Concessions and Diplomatic Privilege. — Three cases 
of abuse of concessions are quoted in paragraph 538 of the Afghan Precis. 
The malpractice of the Afghan Minister, London in 1928 was almost certainly 
another example. 

1210. Uniformity of Armament.— The difficulties caused by lack of 
standardised armament in an army are obvious, and the Afghans are not un- 
aware of them. Considerable progress towards standardisation has been 
made recently. .A rumour early in 1934 that the -303 rifle was being aban- 
doned®, was received with concern by His Majesty’s Government,^® though 
not regarded so seriously by the Government of India.^i Nothing more has 
been heard of it since arrangements were concluded for the supply of 30 000 
more rifle units and ammunition from British sources, as described in ’the 
next paragraph. The Prime Minister seems to have been influenced in his 
decision by guarded hints of the consideration mentioned at No. (v) there- 
in.*® 

1211. Supply of Arms and Ammunition to Afghanistan.— The Treatv 
does not impose any obligation on His Majesty’s Government or the Govern 
ment of India to supply arms to Afgh anistan, but for many reasons it is the 

^ Para, 781, sub-para. (4). — — 

2 Enclosure to Memo. No. 209 of 25th July 1930, from B. L., Kabul (File 1 l-F-1930). 

3 No. F. ll/F/30 of 15th October 1930 (S. No. 6 on. File ll/F/30,) 

4 Kabul Memo. 209, dated the 6th November 1930 (S. No. 40 ibid). 

5 Telegram P. No. 2738«S., da^ed the 8th December 1928 (S. No. 35 ibid). 

« No. F. 31-F/32 of 1st August 1932 (S. No. 63B on File 31-F/32). 

’ KabulMemo.No.386of 14th May 1931, and F.&P. Memo. No. F. 134/F/31 of 5th June 1931 

8 Para. 781. 

» Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 47, dated the 12th April 1934 (A. S. LIII, 62) 

^0 Telegram from F. O., London to Min., Kabul, No. 45, dated the 23rd May 1934 (A. S. LIII, 176) 

Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1401, dated the 16th June 1934 (A. S. LIII, 248). 

lOl-Katodon of 26th Septombor 1934 (A. S. ilV 
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established British policy not to refuse to do so. Among the reasons for 
this practice are, 

(i) That ordinary international courtesy requires it. There is, on 
the face of things, no justification for refusing the supply of 
arms to Afghanistan while permitting the sale of, say, a cruiser 
to a South American Republic. 

(n) That it is good for British industry. 

(in) That it furthers the fulfilment of a declared object of British 
policy, namely “ the establishment of a strong Central Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan 

(iv) That if Afghanistan wants arms, and Great Britain refuses them, 
she will certainly get them elsewhere. 

(v) That the standardisation of the -303 rifle, which is the standard 
infantry arm of the British and Indian Armies, as the equipment 
of the Afghan army, will facilitate supply from British sources 
in the event of the British having to support Afghanistan 
against Soviet aggression, and will thereby reduce to a mini- 
mum the danger that the fighting value of the Afghan troops 
might be seriously impaired at a critical moment of the 
operations.’- 

1212. Bearing these and other considerations in mind. His Majesty’s 
Government made a present to the Afghan Government in 1930 of 10,000 rifles 
with ammunition, and supplied a further 5,000 the following year against 
the second instalment of the long term loan.* A gift of artillery and other 
equipment was promised to King AmanuUah after his visit to London in 1928, 
but owing to the outbreak of the rebellion the gift was not made.® 

Another important transaction with Britain was the purchase of four 
million roimds of ‘303 ammunition from Imperial Chemical Industries.* 
The consignment was delivered in March 1934. 

1213. In the meanwhile both the British and the Afghan Governments 
were aware that the latter wanted to buy more • 303 rifles and that the former 
had some to sell. After a certain amount of beating about the bush, the 
Prime Minister made the first definite statement® in January 1935 that the 
Afghan Government wished to buy from His Majesty’s Government 30,000 
short -303 rifle-units and ammunition and 24 aircraft, and that they wished 
to make payment by instalments. In a long discussion” with the British 
M iniater, the Afghan Prime, Foreign and War Ministers explained that the 
large proposed increase in armament was required (a) to maintain internal 
peace, including watch and ward on all frontiers, and (b) for possible 
defence against Iran. They suggested payment by instalments spread 
over six years. The Minister of War asked at the same time to be supplied 
with a sample of the Vickers Berthier light automatic gim, which Afghan 
officers had seen during their attendance at the Delhi manoeuvres of the pre- 
vious year. The British Minister took the opportunity of this discussion to 
raise with the Afghan Ministers the question of the Afghan attitude towards 
the armament of the tribes on the Indo-Afghan Frontier, and gave in a des- 
patch dated 14th February 1935’ his reasons for holding that they were not 
to blame for recent increases. 

1214. The Government of India made no difficulty about the presenta- 
tion of a sample Vickers Berthier Gun to the Afghan Government, and offered 
delivery at Peshawar at the latter’s convenience. The necessary arrangements 
were made in due course both for demonstration and for delivery. Negotia- 
tions for the supply of rifles and ammunition were much more protracted, 

1 F. O. Telegram No. 4:5-Forminka, dated the 23rd May 1934 (A. S. LIII, 176). 

* Para. 890. 

» Para. 747. 

* Aruiual Report for 1934, para. 148 (A. S. LV, 260). 

« Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 10, dated the 24th January 1936 (A. S. LV, 162)* 

« Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 824, dated the 27th February 1936 (A. S. LV, 272). 

’ {A. S.LV, 249). 



owing partly to a reluctance to admit that such a large number were genuinely 
required and partly to difficulties over payment and responsibility in case of 
default. 

1215. At the end of .June 1935 the Government of India telegraphed to 
the Secretary of State that they were wilhng to supplj'^ 15,000 rifle units, with 
600 rounds of ammunition each, delivery to be made in 3 lots at intervals of 
three months ; if a further 15,000 were required, these could not be delivered 
for another year owing to the danger of depletion of their own stock and de- 
lays in production ; the price was to be settled in discussion between the 
Minister^ at Kabul and the Afghan Minister but was to bear some relation to 
21 i lakhs the cost of production ; payment by instalments spread over six 
years would be accepted, though the possibihty of recovery was regarded as 
remote.^ While the main question was still unsettled, the Afghan Govern- 
ment asked particularly for delivery of a large consignment to be made 
before the Jashan celebrations, where they were required to impress the tribes- 
men and for general propaganda purposes. A special effort to this effect 
was made, and the first consignment of 5,000 rifles reached Kabul in time. 
The request was made on 6th July 1935 and the rifles arrived in Kabul on 
3rd August. To faoihtate this the British Government undertook to make 
good a deficiency of 5,000 units to the Government of India in the event 
of an emergency arising in India.® 

Certain defects which were found in this consignment were remedied 
later.® 

1216. For a further supply His Majesty’s Government were anxious 
that Afghanistan should take 10,000 rifles of 1914 pattern from the large sur- 
plus stocks held by the War Office.* These and their ammunition which 
could be sold with them, were considered to be as good as new, and could he 
supplied very much cheaper than rifles of current pattern from India. His 
Majesty’s Government would however require some sort of indemnity from 
the Indian Government against Afghan default in payment.® The Afghan 
Government were not at first attracted by this offer, and in particular were 
disappointed that His Majesty’s Minister was only authorised to discuss with 
them the supply of 10,000 more rifles, making 15,000 in all, when they wanted 
25,000.® However on 1 0th September 1935 they announced that they would 
lik e to buy 10,000 1914-pattern rifles from the War Office surplus stock, and 
six million rounds of new ammunition from India ; they wanted the arms and 
ammunition as quickly as possible, but could not make payment in less than 
six instalments. 

1217. Further delays then occurred while discussions went on between 
the British Government and the Government of India about hability for pay- 
ment. In the end His Majesty’s Government appreciated the impossibility 
of the Government of India’s giving an immediate indemnity against Afghan 
default and made the following® offer : — 

“ His Majesty’s Government having regard to importance of meeting 
Afghan request for ten thousand rifles without further delay 
are prepared pending a decision on general question and without 
prejudice thereto, to accept provisionally (and subject to review 
in the light of general settlement) the liability involved in 
supply of ten thousand rifles to Afghan Government against 
payment by instalments without insisting on their previous 
request for an indemnity. The decision reached by His 
Majesty’s Government is also subject to following understand- 
ing, viz., if as a result of revolution or otherwise there is a 
cessation of payments due from Afghan Government to Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government, then, in the 


Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1586, dated the 29th June 1935 (A. S. LVII, 52). 

» Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2190, dated the 13th July 1935 (A S. LVII, 90). 

» Memo, to C. d’A., Kabul, No. D 1572-F/36, dated the 14th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 65). 

* Telegram from F. O,, London, to Min., Kabul, No. 63, dated the 27th July 1935 (A. S. LVII, 123). 

® Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2364, dated the 27th July 1935 (A. S. LVII, 124). 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 92, dated the 8bh September 1935 (A. S. LVIII, 1). 

^ Telegrajn from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 96, dated the 12th September 1935 (A. S. LVIII^ 

I. 

® Telegram from I. O., London, No. 3720, dated the 19th November 1935 (A. S. LIX, 4). 
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e'vent of partial liquidation of these debts being subsequently 
resumed, any debts outstanding in respect of ten thousand rifles 
would rank pari passti and pro rata with debts due to Govern- 
ment of India in respect of five thousand rifles already supplied 
and ammunition supply of which is now contemplated ”, 

It was understood that if His Majesty’s Government supplied the 10,000 
rifles in this way without requiring a previous indemnity, the Government of 
India would supply ammunition in instalments against payment by instal- 
ments d The question of the supply of a further 16,000 rifles, making 30,000 
in all, was to be considered later.* 

1218. Discussions over the number of rifles etc., to be supplied and the 
method of payment were still going on when the Afghan Foreign Minister 
left Kabul for a tour to Europe. He took with him instructions to carry on 
the discussions in London.® At meetings with the British Foreign Secretary 
in January and February 1936, the Afghan Foreign Minister again insisted 
on bis Government’s need for the fuU 30,000 rifles for which they had asked, 
mentioning also their desire to buy twenty-four aeroplanes and some mountain 
artillery. In view of the Afghan Government’s repeated insistence on this 
number, it was eventually decided to meet their wishes both in respect 
of the quantities to be supplied and in accepting payment by instalments^. 
The Afghan Government were informed of this on 23rd May 1936^ The 
offer for the sale of rifles was for 26,000 rifles in addition to 5,000 already 
sold ; 10,000 would be delivered as soon as practicable in one or more batches, 
and 15,000 in further batches when the Afghan Government had received 
the first batch and found them satisfactorj^ ; payment in six annual instalments 
would be accepted.® For ammunition, the offer was of 15 million rounds to 
! le supplied in six equal annual instalments, supply of subsequent instalments 
being conditional on due payment by the Afghan Government for the pre- 
vious supply. 

1219. The Afghan Government accepted the terms so far as they related 
to rifles, but were not satisfied with the proposed rate of delivery of ammuni- 
tion.’ The Government of India then made an offer to supply 7^ miUion 
rounds, 3 mUlion to be supplied at once, i.e., in December 1936, and 4|- million 
after 1st April 1937, at the rate of 1 million j)er montli.® 

This offer was accepted.® 

The position at the time of compiling this volume is described in the fol- 
lowing two telegrams : — 

“ Correspondence ending with Foreign’s wire. No. 300, dated the 10th 
October 1936. Arms. 

2. Foreign Minister has informed m.e orally that Afghan Government 

accept following proposals. 

3. (a) Arms.-^-First batch of 3,000 to be delivered in Karachi in middle 

of December. Remaining batches of 2,500 each to be delivered 
at monthly intervals thereafter. Arms to be addressed to Con- 
sul, Karachi, who will take them over and arrange onward 
despatch. 

(6) Ammunition . — Three million rounds to be delivered at Landi 
Kotal in middle of December. Remaining 4r\ million rounds 
to be delivered as soon as possible after 1st April 1937 at rate 
of one million a month. 


1 Telegram from I. O., London, No. 3720, dated the 19th January 1935 (A. S. HX, 4). 

2 Telegram from F. 0-, London, to Min., Kabul, No. 113, dated 19th November 1935 and Telegram from 
I. O., Tiondon, No. 3721, dated the 19th November 1935 (A. S. LIX 5, 6). 

* Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 12, dated the 8th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 159). 

* Telegram from I. O., London, No. 1238, dated the 9th April 1936 (A. S. LIX, 292). 

^ Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 52, dated the 5th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 143). 
fi Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 38, dated the 5th May 1936 (A, S. LX, 48). 

’ Telegram feom Min., Kabul, to F. O,, London, No. 69, dated the 13th August lOae (A. S. LX, 279). 

® Telegram to I. O., London, No. 2035, dated the 9th September lOSS (A. S. LXl, 41), 

* Telegram frnm Mil?-*, Kabuli, to F. O., London^ No. 84, dated the 20th September 1936 (A. S. LXT, 73). 
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(c) Paymerds. — Arms, first instalment. £1,364-12-0 will be paid 
by Afghan Government on 15th December and on 15th 
of each succeeding .month up to and including 15th September 
1937. Second and aU subsequent instalments of £13,646 on 
1st May 1938, and succeeding years. Ammunition. Eirst 
instalment. Rs. 1,16,250 will be paid on 15th December 1936. 
Subsequent instalments will be paid on 15th December of each 
succeeding year. 

-1. Please wire whether I can confirm above o£S.cially.”>- 

Katodon No. 98 October 23rd. Arms. Please confirm agreement 
by exchange of letters or other formal means. Agreement 
should provide for methodical payment of instalments and 
on this point His Majesty’s Government would prefer that 
instalments on rifles should be paid on behalf of Afghan Gov- 
ernment by a bank in London on due dates by cheques 
drawn in favour of Under Secretaiy of State for War and sent 
to Under Secretary of State (F. 8) War Office 78 Strand, London. 

2. Although agreement will provide for completion for delivery of 

rifles by 16th September 1937 His Majesty’s Government anti- 
cipate that delivery could be efifected in six batches one of five 
thousand and five of four thousand at monthly intervals first 
batch arriving Karachi during December or January. Arrange- 
ments for payment however may be left as stated in your tele- 
gram imder reference. 

3. As regards Katodon No. 104, please see India Office telegram 

No. 3282 to Government of India.”* 

The exact implications of the Government of India’s liabihty in the event 
-of Afghan default in pa 3 nnent were the subject of much further correspondence, 
-and were still not settled at time of compihng this volume.® 

1220. Negotiations by the Afghan Government with other sources of 
supply. — ^Throughout the period of negotiations with the British Government 
the Afghan Government kept in touch both with other countries and with 
business firms in Great Britain. Germany was particularly anxious to ob- 
tain their order, and was reported to be offering a credit of from two million 
to four million marks to enable them to buy ammunition from German firms.* 
The German. Government were also expecting an order for mounta.in arti- 
llery, and courteously informed the British Minister, Kabul of this. News of 
these negotiations raised the question of reconciling the Government of India’s 
obligation under the Treaty to allow transit of arms to the Afghan Govern- 
ment, with Article No. 170 of the Treaty of Versailles, to which India was a 
party. Article No. 170 forbade Germany to export war material of any 
kind. The German Government had recently denounced it, but His Majesty’s 
Government had not admitted their denunciation.® The negotiations vpith 
Germany were completed by Sardar Faiz Muhammad, the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, during his visit to Europe in the spring of 1936, and were followed 
by an official request by the Afghan Government for transit through India of 
a large consignment which included pistols, machine-guns, automatic rifles, 
field guns, mountain-guns, anti-aircraft machine-guns, tanks and 
armoured cars.® After consideiing reasons of expediency advanced by the 
Government of India^, His Majesty’s Government decided that transit should 
be allowed and the Afghan Govenunent wer6 told so in May 1936®. 

^ Telegram from Mm.> Kabul, to F. 0-, London. No. 98-Katodoii, dated the 23rd October 1936 (A. S, 
XXI, 146). 

® Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 76-FormiDLka, dated the 17th November 1936. 

* Letter from I. O., London, No. P. Z. 7217-36, dated the 29th October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 189). 

* Telegram firom Min , Kabul, to F, O., Lbndon, No. 22, dated the 25th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 195). 

® Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 18, dated the 20th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 182) • 

« Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 43, dated the 17th April 1936 (A. S. LX, 11). 

’ Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1002, dated the 23rd April 1936 (A. S. LX, 18). 

® Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 75, dated the 30th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 138). 

35 
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Messrs. Vickers were ready to sell both monntaia-guns and machine- 
guns if they obtained an order, and to consider payment by instalments- 
They were told that they might negotiate direct with the Afghan Government.^* 
Imperial Chemical Industries, who had fulfilled a large order for ammimition. 
for the Afghan Government in 1933 and 1934, were also in negotiation again, 
and took the opportunity of the War Minister’s visit to Europe to show him 
round their works. The Government of India had no objection to their ob- 
taining the Afghan Government’s order for ammunition again, nor to their 
carrying on negotations direct.® 

1221. The Minister of National Defence asked on 6th July if, in the event 
of his Government finding the Vickers Berthier Machine gun mentioned in 
paragraph 1213 suitable and wishing to buy two hundred more, the Govern- 
ment of India would suppty this number.® The Government of India were' 
prevented by the terms of their contract with the manufacturers from 
making these guns themselves,* and the Afghan Government were therefore- 
told that they should negotiate direct with Messrs. Vickers.® 

SUPPLY OP ARTILLEEY. 

1222. The Afghan Foreign Minister’s request made m London to the 
Foreign Secretary for the purchase of a battery of mountain artillery was- 
foUowed up by enquiries on the latter’s part from the War Office, which was ■ 
able to offer a re-conditioned battery of four 3*7 howitzers for sale.® The 
Afghan Minister m London was told of this^ and said that he would give his 
Government’s reply later.® He was also told that the possibility of further- 
supplies of the same type was remote. 

The Afghan Government had said nothing more on the subject by the 
time the compilation of this volume was begun. 

They have on various occasions ordered artillery from France®, Germany,^®' 
Italy’-^, Belgium^® and Russia’^®. 

1 Telegram from F. O,, London, to Min., Kabul, No. 28, dated the 2nd April 1936 (A. S. LIX, 268). 

2 Telegram to I. O., London, No. 1667, dated the 23rd July 1936 (A. S. LX, 238). 

» Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. H.B.K./IO/M. A., dated the 9th July 1935 (A. S. LVII, 96). 

* Foreign Secretary’s Letter No. 261-F/35, dated the 19th February 1936 (S. No. 31, F. 261-F/36). 

® Tel. No. 28-Forminka, dated the 2nd April 1936 (S. No. 33, F. 261-F./35). 

® Letter from F. O., London, to W. O., London, No. N. 689/233/97, dated the 17th February 1936*' 
(A. S. LIX, 213) and Telegram from I. O., London, No. 1166, dated the 2nd April 1936 (A. S. LIX, 269). 

^ Letter from F. O., London, to Ali Mohammad Khan, Afghan Minister, London, No. N. 2334/693/97,, 
dated the 11th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 211). 

8 Letter from Afghan Minister, London, to F. 0., London^ dated the 16th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 221). 

8 <7/. Paras. 747 and 781 (2), 

loO/. A. S. LX, 109. 

Of, A. S. XL, 266. 

la 0/, A. S. XXlil, 298. 

18 Cf. notes page 3, A. S. XXIV* 
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CHAPTER XVin. 


AIR MATTERS. 

1223. The Afghan Air Force. — ^During King Amanullah’s reign the Afghan 
Air Force was ‘ to all intents and purposes a Russian Serviee”^’ King Nadir 
Shah took early steps to get rid of Russian personnel and to man and main- 
tain the Air Force with Afghans. It was not however until nearly the end of 
his reign that he began seriously to consider expanding the Force and bringing 
it up to date. The first move in this direction was not made until after his 
death. In January 1935 the Afghan Government expressed a desire to buy 
24 aeroplanes from His MEajesty’s Government and to have their pilots and 
mechanics trained by the Royal Air Force.* They wanted the aeroplanes 
both for internal security and for possible defence against Iran. Negotiations 
were prolonged for various reasons. One difficulty over supply was, as usual, 
the difS-Oulty of pa 3 mient, another was the fact that His Majesty’s Government 
had genuinely not got the machines to spare, a third was that the Afghans 
were slow in making up their mind what type they wanted. The slowness 
of the negotiations was not caused by any lack of keenness on either side. 
On the contrary, the Afghan Government were continually pressing the 
British Minister for a reply to their requests, while His Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of India both considered it of the highest importance 
that the Afghan Government should ‘ lean® generally on them in building 
up their air force.’ The speed of negotiations took a sudden turn for the 
better after the flight of two British aeroplanes to Kabul in August 1936. 
The object of the flight was to deliver anti-rabic vaccine for the treatment 
of the Foreign Minister, but the opportimity was taken of allowing Afghan 
officials to inspect the two machines, an Audax and a Hart, and to give demon- 
strations of their performance.* The Afghan Government were much 
impressed® by the demonstration but found the machines expensive. They 
decided in the end to buy up to 8 aeroplanes from His Majesty’s Government 
on a 6 year instalment basis, and to make further enquiries in Britain, Italy 
and elsewhere for machines to fulfil their remaining requirements. In order 
to carry out this decision they sent the Commandant of the Air Force through 
India to Europe. He was treated as a guest of the Government of India on his 
journey through India and given as many demonstrations and opportunities 
of discussion as possible.® 

1224. From discussions with the Commandant, together with previous 
discussions of the subject in Kabul, it became clear that the maximum which 
the Afghan Government wanted from His Majesty’s Government at the mo- 
ment was the supply of twenty-four aeroplanes against payment by 
instalmjents, and the free training of ten pilots, sjx officer observers, and thirty 
completely imtrained mechanics.'^ The most to which the Government of 
India wotdd at once commit themselves was the sale of five aircraft with fur- 
ther supplies in later years, or, if the Afghans were willing to make prompter 
payment than was expected, eight aircraft and the free training of ten pilots 
and ten mechanics. In return for this they asked for at least a confidential 
assurance that the Afghan Government intended ' to build up their air force 
from British sources as far as the latter could supply their requirements ’.® 
This offer was communicated to the Afghan Government on 3rd November 
1936. The Prime Minister was somewhat taken aback at the request for 

1 A. P. (1927) Para. 645. ~ 

2 Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, Ko. 10, dated the 24th January 1935 (A. S. LV, 162) and 
Memo, from Min., Kabul, No. 824, dated the 27th February 1935 (A. S. LV, 272). 

® Telegram from I. O., London, No. 2778, dated 1st October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 104- A), and Tel. to I. O* 
London, No. 2282, dated the 9th October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 119). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 119, dated the 26th August 1936 (A. S. LXI, 2). 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 76, dated the 2nd September 1936 (A. S. LXI, 9). 

® Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 139, dated the 3rd October 1936 (A. S- LXI, 114). 

’ Telegca^ to I. O., London, No. 2282, dated the 9th October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 1 19), 

* Telegram jErom F. O., London to Min., Kabul, No. 69, dated the 22nd October 1936 (A. S. LXI, 143). 
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the assxirance which the Government of India required, and asked for time- 
before giving his reply. This had not been received at the time of compila- 
tion of this volume. 

1226. In the meanwhile the Air Ministry had informed the Secretary of 
State for India that they could not promise dehvery of more than six Audax 
or Hind Machines during the current financial year, and two more for certain 
in 1937 ; for the future they offered “ the most favourable consideration ” 
to Afghanistan’s requirements for 1937 and 1938. ^ 

1226. An account of the Afghan Air Force up to 1936 is to be found in 
Chapter XVII of Notes on the Afghan Army, prepared by the General Staff 
in 1936 (confidential). 


CIVIL AVIATION. 

1227. The Soviet Air Service. — The Soviet authorities have been operating 
an air service from Tashkent via Terraez to Kabul since 1927, when an agree- 
ment to regulate this service was concluded with them by King AmanuUah’s 
Government.® The Governments of King Nadir Shah and King Zahir Shah 
have resisted all efforts on the part of the So-viet to induce them to renew the 
agreement. The Soviet have however been allowed to operate an irregular 
air service for the carriage of diplomatic mails and for the use of the Embassy 
Staff ‘ pending the completion of the road from the Oxus boundary to Kabul.’ 
At the same time the Afghan Government gave an undertaking to His Ma- 
jesty’s Government in 1930 that if ever they concluded a regular agreement 
for a Soviet air-service to Kabul they would give the option of making a simi- 
lar agreement for a service from In^a to His Majesty’s Government.® 

1228. Proposals for an India-Kabul Air Service. — ^His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have in fact been toying -with the idea of an Air Service to Kabul for- 
many years past. The main objections to it were (1) that it would have to be 
subsidised by Government money, and (2) that its initiation would involve 
the thro-wing open of the prohibited frontier areas to private aeroplanes of 
all nations. There has been much discussion on the latter point, and many 
suggestions for its evasion, but the final decision is that the throwing open of 
at least a corridor would be an unavoidable consequence of the initiation 
of a commercial mail and passenger service between India and Afghanistan. 
In 1930 the Government of India expressed themselves willing to face this 
consequence,* but a few months later a financial crisis compelled them to give 
up aU thought of starting the service. « They were pressed by the Secretary of 
State for India to re-consider this decision, and in 1933 informed hi m that 
the situation had changed and that they could look -with less disfavour on the 
possibility of being invited to take up their option. They gave their con- 
clusions on that occasion as follows : — 

“ (1) That) should the Afghan Government sign a convention -with the 
Soviet Government for a Exissian air service over any part 
of Afghan territory, the latter Government would obtain a 
preponderant influence in Afghanistan and would also in the 
absence of any other competitor establish a claim to operate 
similar services to the East or South of Kabul, which we could 
in no circumstances contemplate. 

(2) That in that event we should feel bound not merely to accept an. 
offer made to Has Majesty’s Government by the Afghan Govern- 
ment in fulfilment of the agreement made in 1930 but indeed, 
to press for similar convention in favour of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as the only means of safeguarding our interests® ”. 

^ Letter from Air Ministry, London., to I. O., London, No. S. 3588/11/ S-6, dated the 20th October- 
1936 (A. S. LXI, 192). 

»Para. 754. 

* PLabnl Despatch No, 63 of 9th September 1930 (A. S. XXXV, 190). 

* Telegram to I, O., London, No. 2619-S., dated the 27th July 1930 (A, S. XXXHI, 194). 

* .lEbEpzesB Letter to I. O,, London, No. I*. 243-P/28, dated the 20th Jtdy 1931 (A. S. XXI, 66), 

* Nztract from Despatch from Government of India, F. and P.Dept,, to Sir Samnel Hoare, No. 1,. 
dated the 6tb Jtm.e 1933 (Firclosuie 2 to S. No. 112, A. S. LX). 
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They added that they hoped that the situation contemplated would not 
arise, and also that they regarded the interests involved as Imperial rather 
than Indian and reserved their right to ask His Majesty’s Government for 
help in financing the service, should this appear to them necessary. 

1229. The question was re-opened in 1935 when the Afghan Government 
made a direct enquiry whether, in the event of their making an agreement 
with the Soviet for a regular service. His Majesty’s Government would take 
up their option and establish a similar connecting service between India and 
Kabul. There were various reasons why they contemplated an agreement 
with Russia, including the diplomatic pressure that was being exercised on 
them by the Soviet, a general desne to keep up with modern progress, a real- 
ization that Afghanistan was on one of the main flying routes from Europe to 
Australia and the East, and the fact that the excuse of the road from the 
Oxus to Kabxil, which was nearing completion, would not hold much longer. 

1230. The terms of the convention for which Russia was pressing were for 
a regular mail and passenger service via Termez to Kabul in the summer and 
to Earrah in the winter — -mails and passengers for Kabul in the winter being 
taken from Earrah to Kabul in Afghan planes. The Afghan Government, if 
they agreed to the convention, would stipulate that it should be on a reciprocal 
basis, Afghan and Russian aeroplanes operating alternately, and that all 
ground staff in Afghanistan should be Afghan. 

1231. The Indian Government, after due deliberation sent their comments 
to the Secretary of State for India on 9th December 1935^. They took 
serious objection to the proposed formation of a terminus at Earrah, which 
they considered would constitute a menace to Quetta, and recommended that 
the Afghans should be discouraged in every way from permitting it. They 
could not object to the proposed Tashkent-Termez -Kabul service but advised 
that the Afghan Government should be asked to insist on the following condi- 
tions: — 


“ (a) That the aircraft used on these routes should be hona fide civil' 
types. 

(6) That the two Conventions must be drawn up in similar terms, i.e., 
we must receive equally favourable treatment with the Russians. 

(c) That the air services must be on a purely commercial basis, «.e., 
there must be no diplomatic immunity or diplomatic control, 
such as exists at present in Kabul in regard to the Soviet Em- 
bassv- 

V 

{d) That no Russian aircraft should be allowed to fly south or east of a 
line joining Herat, Kabul and Eaizabad, and no British aircraft 
north or west of this line. 

(e) That ground facilities shoTild be provided only at the scale essential 
for the service. 

(/) That, until the Afghans are in a position to provide all the ground 
staff, foreign assistance at Kabul, as between Russian and 
British-Indian, must be on a strictly 50/50 basis. North of 
Kabul, foreign assistance must perforce be Russian. South 
and East of Kabul, it must be solely British-Indian.”* 

1232. The Government of India’s views on the necessity of permitting 
other aeroplanes to fly over the North-West Erontier Province were as 
follows : — 

‘‘ We have also examined the position with regard to Article 3 of the 
Convention for the Regulation of Aerial Navigation, 1919. 
The North-West Erontier Province has been declared a pro- 
hibited area, and to enable a civil air service to be operated 
between India and Afghanistan it would be necessary to open 
a corridor through the prohibited area. We should be prevent- 
ed from taking advantage of the second paragraph of 


^ Express LeU^r to 1. O., London, No. F. 321-F./36, dated the 9th December 1936 (A. S. LIX. 431 
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Article 3 of the Convention by reason of the implied 
conation that the Afghans should be free to operate a 
similar service. Passage over the “ corridor ” would therefore 
have to be allowed to private aircraft of signatory States. But 
we could by rule under section 5 (2) (i) of the Indian Aircraft 
Act, 1934, prohibit our own aircraft (other than aircraft required 
for the ser-vice) from flying over the corridor, and this would 
at once ehminate the problem of “ tourist ” flights over tribal 
territory, and enable us to point out to other signatory States 
that, while we are obliged to permit casual flights over the 
“ corridor ” by their aircraft, we are so convinced of the danger 
of such flights that we have prohibited them for aircraft of 
Indian registration. Under Article 15 of the Convention, we 
could stop absolutely the establishment of a regular air service 
‘ other than the Indo -Afghan service along the “ corridor 

1233. They estimated that the cost of taking up their option and running 
a connecting service from India to Kabul would be about Es. 3,11,000 per 
aimum, of which they would debit Es. 1,63,000 to the Afghan Fund and Es. 
1,58,000 to the Government of India’s budget provision for Civil Aviation. 
The cost to the Afghan Government of running a similar service in the reverse 
direction would be about the same. 

1234. In the spring of 1936 much damage was done to the North Eoad 
by floods and inclement weather, and the necessity for coming to some kind 
of agreement with the Soviet lost some of its urgency in the Afghan Govern- 
ment’s mind. They made no further reference to the questions which they 
had put to His Majesty’s Minister in the previous year®. In June 1936 the 
Government of India decided to reopen the matter themselves and asked 
that His Majesty’s Minister should be instructed accordingly®. Meanwhile 
the visit of a German aeroplane to Kabul in July 1936 to survey the route 
i}ia Afghanistan as a possible route from Germany to China^ showed that the 
Afghan Government were in touch with other countries as well as Eussia. 

1235. In September 1936 the Afghan (acting) Prime Minister told Colonel 
Fraser- Tytler that as the Eussian Government had shown themselves quite 
unwilling to agree to the Afghan Government’s proposals for a reciprocal 
•service, and as His Majesty’s Government had not seemed particularly in- 
terested in a linking service from India, the Afghan Government had dropped 
the matter and were devoting themselves instead to the improvement of the 
motor-road to the Oxus.® In reporting this. Colonel Fraser-Tytler remarked 
that he was by no means certain that the new Soviet Ambassador, who had 
just arrived in Kabul, would not shortly bring the matter forward again. 


AIE ATTACHE. 

1236. ‘Possible appointment of our Air Attach^ at Kabul. — ^Article III 
•of the Anglo- Afghan Treaty provides for the appointment of a Mihtary Attach^ 
to the Legation at Kabul but does not mention an Air Attache, and the 
occurrence of the word ‘ Attaches ’ in the plural in Schedule II 6® is hardly 
strong enough ground for the making of the appointment without special 
negotiation.^ 

The Air Council of Great Britain has for some time urged the advisability 
•of securing the right to send an Air Attach6 to Kabul. In 1928, when the 

^Express Letter to I. O., liOndon, No. F. 321-F./38, dated the 9th December 1935 (A. S. LIX, 43). 

^ Telegram from Min ., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 49, dated the 8th May 1936 (A. S. LX, 67). 

® ConEdl.Exp. Letter to I. O., London, No. F. 321-F/35, dated the 13th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 160), 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 106, dated the 1st August 1936 (A. S. LX, 260). 

® Ckmfdl. Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 126, dated the 4th September 1936 
^ <A. S.LXJ, 36). 

® Telegram to I. O., London, No. 686-S, dated the 29th March 1928 (A. S. XXHI, 119). 

^ Cy. final words of Despatch No. 67, from F. O., London to Minister, Kabul, and para. 3 of Despatch 
No. 99» from Kabul, dated the 14th November 1930 (A. S. XXXYI, 234). 
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possiblity of a new Treaty with King AmanuUah’s Government was under 
consideration, the Air Council gave their views as follows : — 


“ The reasons why the Air Council consider such an appointment of 
importance are briefly as follows : — 


(а) it is important to counter the present paramount Russian in- 

fluence over Afghan Aviation. This object is most likely tO' 
be achieved by the establishment of a personal factor in our 
relations with the Afghan in Air matters. 

(б) Afghanistan has a land frontier marching with that of Persia 

and India and Air bases and landing grounds from which 
important centres in India can be reached. In the event of 
War, either against Russia or against Afghanistan herself,, 
any operations which could take place for some time to come 
after declaration of war would be primarily air operations, 
and if these operations were successful (particularly in the 
case of war with Afghanistan only), they might well have 
early and decisive results. 

The successful conduct of such operations would depend largely upon 
the prior knowledge of the country itself, communications and 
weather conditions as affecting flying at all seasons and general 
principles affecting flying operations in the country. Such 
knowledge could be acquired and sifted by an officer of first 
hand air knowledge, and the reahzation of conditions affect- 
ing the operations and maintenance of aircraft. 

(c) At present a foreign power which at all events, is a potential 
enemy is obtaining this knowledge while we remain in com- 
parative ignorance and in a position of great disadvantage 
as compared with them. 

{d) The ease for the appointment of an Air Attache would be further 
strengthened as it appears to the Air Council by any offer to 
provide fl 3 nng training for Afghan pilots and by any develop- 
ments of supply or communications with Afghanistan. 


1237. The arguments appeared to be generally in favour of the appoint- 
ment, but there were certain obstacles which would have made the request 
awkward. It was accordingly decided that the moment was not opportune 
for His Majesty’s Government to take the initiative, but that if the Treaty 
came up for revision the necessary right could best be secured by a clause 
granting in general terms all the usual rights of a diplomatic missimi.*. Ow- 
ing to the outbreak of the Rebellion nothing more came of the suggestion. 

1238. In 1930 the Air Council returned to the charge. » A copy of their 
letter was sent to the British Minister at Kabul, and Sir Richard Maconachie 
replied in despatch No. 90, dated 14th November 1930*. His general con- 
clusions, with which the Government of India concurred,® were that the an* 
pointment of an Air Attache in existing conditions was neither feasible nor 
advisable, but that if an air service came into operation between Kabul 
and India there was reason to hope that the Afghan Government would accent 
the appointment without much demxir and that the ofaeer appointed would 
be given the necessary facilities for carrying out his duties. He referred 
also to the desmabihty of deputing an officer of the Royal Air Force to advise 
him if negotiations for the suggested air service were undertaken, and sue 
gested that it would be of distinct advantage if the officer likely to be appoint 
ed as Air Attach^ were selected for that duty. The Secretary of State for 


1 Letter from Air Ministry, London, to F. 0„ London, No. KT. 1406/728/97/S 9,ft7ftd. 4 .,.,; 

March 1928 (Enclosure to A. S. XXXVI, 161 ). ,st,7t.4, dated the-WA- 

*^*S.x™,'9?):’ N-728/728/97, dated the 24th Fehruary 1928 


'^o*r^s!^^?16i)®’’ S- 267S4/S. 6 of 8th September 1930 

^ 80. dated the 14th November 1930 (A. S. 

® Letter to I. O., London, Ko. F. 439-F/30, dated the 29th January 1931 (A. S. XXXVII, 3^0) 
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Foreign Affairs ‘accepted the views expressed hy His Majesty’s Minister 
and by the Government of India and told the Air Ministry so^. 

1239. Flights of British Aeroplanes to Kabul.— The flights of British 

aeroplanes to Kabul during the Rebelhon, which were of an exceptional nature 
are mentioned in paragraphs 796 — 798. ’ 

1240. Two British aeroplanes flew up to Kabul in August 1936 to carry 
anti-rabic vaccine for the treatment of the Foreign Minister, and while in 
Kabul the pilots gave demonstrations of the maohuies’ capabilities.® An 
offer to send anti-cholera serum by air in 1930 had been pohtely declined 
by the Afghan Government.® 

{Note. — British aeroplane bombed Kabul in May 19194). 

Violations of the Frontier by Aeroplanes. 

(1) By British Aeroplanes. 

1241. The situation is still much the same as it was in 1927 — vide para- 
graph 559 of Afghan Precis of 1927. 

“ In April 1935 the Government of India informed His Majesty’s 
Mioister that on scrutinising the cases of alleged and actual 
air violation of the Afghan border over the previous five years 
they found that twenty-one complaints had been made in that 
period by the Afghan Government. Of these nineteen had on 
investigation turned out to be imfounded, but nine unre- 
ported cases had been admitted by the Royal Air Force. 
They asked that the attention of the Afghan Government 
should be drawn to this state of affairs, and to the fact that 
in many cases reports of violation were made by , the Afghan 
Government weeks or even months after the occurrence was 
alleged to have taken place. They suggested the possibility of 
a convention whereby investigation should only be asked for 
when the alleged violation was reported within a week of its 
occurrence in view of the difficulty of investigating such 
reports with any accuracy after a long delay. T his proposal 
was not pursued, but the attention of the Afghan Government 
was drawn to the matter and they were requested in their 
own interests to make every endeavour to expedite reports of 
this nature. Point was lent to this representation by the fact 
that an alleged violation over Dakka had taken two and a 
half months to report although the scene of the occurrence 
was in telephone communication with Kabul .”® 

(2) From the Afghan side. 

1242. A German aeroplane which visited Kabul in July 1936 made a 
flight from Kabul eastwards and crossed the Frontier on the Indian side. 
Informal mention of the incident was made to the Afghan Government.® 

Forced Landings. 

(1) In Indian Territory. 

1243. (i) An Afghan aeroplane crashed in the Kurram Valley near 
Tarachinar on 13th May 1928. It contained two Russian airmen, *having 
Russian passports with Afghan visas. The violation of the Frontier was 
accidental, the pilot having lost his way on a flight from Termez to Kabul. 
An A fgh an pilot and mechanic were allowed to come from Kabul to inspect 
the machine,^ and His Majesty’s Government were willing, as a special case, 
to supply spare parts for its repair.® The machine was, however, too badly 

1 Iietter firom F. O., JLondon, to ait iviinisury, iSo. Ii9«/4:i//y7 oi ivxcij.v.ix xbox (A. fc>. XXXiX, 31). 

* Despatch from Min., .Kabul, to F. O., London. No. 119, dated the 26th August 1936 (A. S. LXI, 2). 

* Kabul Despatch No. 41, dated the 26th July 1930 (A. S. XXXIII, 221), 

*A, P. (1927) Para. 46. 

^ Despatch, from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 31, dated the 7th March 1936 (A. S. LIX, 226 Para. 
230). 

•.Secret Express Letter, to Min., Kabul, No. F. 162 F/36, dated the Tth September 1936 (A. S. LXI, 

. 26 ). 

’ T^gram to C. A., Kabul, No. 146-K., dated the 17th May 1928 (A. S. XXHI, 212). 

, • Tetegram troinl. O., London, No. 1343, dated the 19th May 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 223). 
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damaged for local repairs.^ The two Russian airmen, the Afghan ihlot and 
mechanic, and the damaged machine were all conveyed to the border at 
Torkham and returned to Afghanistan on 24th May 1928.® 

(ii) A report from Baoha-i-Saqqao, during the time that he was in power 
in Kabul, that an Afghan aeroplane had landed in British territory, was 
accompanied by a request for aid. The report turned out to be incorrect,® 
but the Government of India’s first reactions to it were apparently friendly. 

(2) In Afghan Territory. 

{i) A British aeroplane which had been engaged in war-time reconnais- 
sance over Mohmand country made a forced landing in Afghan Territory in 
June 1930. The pilot and mechanic were well treated by the Afghan tribes- 
men into whose hands they fell, and were returned unhurt to Peshawar.* In 
spite of vigorous propaganda against the return of a machine which had been 
engaged in operations against Muslims, the Government of Afghanistan al- 
lowed the Royal Air Force to send a party to Basawal, near Jalalabad, dis- 
mantle the machine, and remove it to Peshawar.® The machine could have 
come back by air, but its retimn by road, as apparently unserviceable, caused 
jess unpopularity to the Afghan Government. 

{ii) A British aeroplane from among those engaged in the evacuation of 
the British Legation and similar work in Kabul during the rebellion, made a 
forced landing in Afghan territory in January 1929.® The pilots were looked 
after by the Naqib Sahib of Charbagh, a local religious leader exercising tem- 
poral power also, and by Sardar Ali Ahmad Khan, who had at the moment 
some hopes of gaining the throne. They were well treated, and as a result of 
arrangements made with the tribesmen by these two and the British Consul, 
Jalalabad, were evacuated from Jalalabad by an air force machine flown up 
from Peshawar for this purpose. The machine which had made the forced 
landing though not much damaged was in a position from which recovery was 
impossible and had to be abandoned. 

1244. Rules for air operations on the Frontier. — The latest rules relating 
to Military Aviation in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan 
were issued in the Army Department letter No. 33378/3 G. S. (M. O. 1), 
dated 22nd February 1933, which is as follows ; — 

“ North-West Frontier Province : — ^All flying is prohibited within three 
miles of the Durand Line, and in Mohmand country within 
three miles of the so-called “ presumptive border ” which 
runs from Ilazai via the Bedmanai Pass, Yar Sar, Sar Lara 
Pass and the Elhapak to the Kabul River at Sratigga. 

2. Fl 3 dng over the remaining tribal areas will be unrestricted, subject 

to the proviso, that, while officers of the Royal Air Force are 
at liberty to make journeys backwards and forwards, or ia a 
circle anywhere over tribal territory, they shall not fly low or 
make a close inspection of the country without the prior sanction 
of the political authority concerned. 

3. As a matter of courtesy, but subject to exception in case of an emer- 

gency, previous intimation should be given to the political 
officer concerned of any intended flights over the territories of 
the Nawab of Dir, the Wali of Swat and the Nawab of Amb. 

Baluchistan. — ^AU fl 3 dng is prohibited within three miles of the Durand 
Line and the Iranian-Baluchistan border with the exception of 
a corridor to the frontier between Chaman and Boghra which 
will be free. 

^Telegram from X.W.F.g..Xo. 69-r. N.. dated the 23rd May 1928 ‘ <A. S. X XTTT ‘x^i) ~ 

No. B. Vn/12, dated the 24th May 

• Telegram from Afghan Foreign Min., Kabtd, to Minister, Kabul, dated the 29th Anril IQSQ fA q 
XXVn, 739). ^ ^ 

* ^ Memo, from N. W. F. P., No. 2406-P. C., dated the 26th June 1930 (A. S. XXXII, 263). 

® Telegram j&rom Min., Kabul, No. 57, dated the 21st June 1930 (A. S. XXXII, 202). 

6 Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 131, dated the 1st February 1929 (A. S. XX^VT"! 
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Mying over the remaining area of Baluchistan will be unrestricted.”’ 
When flying close to the Durand Line seems to the Government of India, 
to be necessary for some particular reason, they relax the 3-mile rule. On 
these occasions it is usual to give notice to the Afghan Government that aero- 
planes will be flying close to the Durand or Presumptive Line. The rule 
forbidding the crossing of the Durand Line is not relaxed. 

Example- Telegram No. 262, dated 31st October 1936, from Eoreign, 
to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul. 

1245. Control of unofficial flying on the Frontier.-— Unofficial flying 
in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan is still forbidden. 
Government of India’s Gazette Notification No. 444-P., dated September 
22nd, 1926 (paragraph 551 of Afghan Pr4ois, 1927) has been superseded by 
the following® : — 

NOTIFICATION. 

Civil Aviatiox. 

Simla, the 2nd October 1934. 

No. T-17. — In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (6) of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of section 6 of the Indian Aircraft Act, 1934 {XXII of 1934), as in 
force in British India and as locally applied, the Governor General in Council 
is pleased to prohibit the flight of aircraft over any of the following areas, 
namely : — 

(1) The North-West Frontier Province and the Political Agencies and 
Tribal areas under the charge of the Governor of the North-West 
Frontier Province in his capacity of Agent to the Governor 
General. 

^2) All territory in British Baluchistan and Baluchistan Agency 
Territories comprised within the following areas : 

(a) The District of Zhob. 

(&) That part of the Districts of Sibi and Loralai lying to the north 
of the parallel of latitude passing through Kach. 

(c) The Quetta-Pishin District with the exception of territory lying 

to the south and east of the railway line from Kach 
through Bostan and Quetta to Spezand, and with the excep- 
tion of territory lying within a radius of 15 miles from Quetta 
railway station. 

(d) That part of the District of Chagai lying to the north of the rail- 

way line from Spezand through NushM and Dalbandin to 
Duzdap and aU territory lying south of the railway within 
20 m lifts of the Persian Baluchistan frontier. 

D. G. MITCHELL, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 

The Government of India consistently refused all requests to relax the 
prohibition contained in this notification. 

Examples (i) Fraulein Elly Beinhom.® 

(ii) Competitors in London-Melboume Air Race.^ 

1245A. Supply of aircraft and parts of aircraft from India®. — ^The noti- 
fication quoted in paragraph 551 of the Afghan Precis (1927) has been super- 
seded by another, the effect of which is the same. The notification now in 
force bears number 187 -F, dated the 10th April 1933®. 

1 Letter from A. D., to C. G. S., No. 33378/3 (G. S. M. O. I)., dated 22nd February 1^3 (S, No. 31,. 
F. 189-F/31). 

* S. No. 5 of File No. 606-F/34. 

» Expresa letter from I. O., London, No. E. & 0.-6777/31, dated tfee 2&tlx S^tember 1$31 ^A. S. 
XUI, 46A). 

^Telegramfroml.O., London, to Viceroy, I. & L. Dept.., No. 2438, dated 17th October 1934 (A. S.. 

(1927), Para: 549-652. 

• S.No, 3 m File No. 216-F/33. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PASSPORTS, VISAS AND OTHER QUESTIONS REGARDING 

NATIONALITY. 

1946 No problems have arisen during the period 1929 — 1936 making it 
necessary to modify any of the principles laid down in Chapter XXXI of 
the Afghan Precis, 1927. 

On one or two occasions the Afghan Government has denied that such and 
such a person is an Afghan subject, in spite of his holding apparently vaHd 
passports issued by Afghan officials.^ 

Hazaras (paragraphs 601-602) are no longer enlisted in the Indian Army®. 

1247. Passports and Visas have continued to be a source of trouble. 
For several years periodical trouble given by the Afghan Foreign Office or 
by officials working in its name was countered by mild retaliatory action, 
while discussion of the main question was postponed by assurances that the 
new Afghan Passport Code was just about to be sanctioned.® 

1248. The most serious handicap was that caused to Indian lorry drivers 
on the ciiaman-Kandahar road by the rule requiring them to obtain a fresh 
Afghan visa for each trip. Since the Afghan Visa Officer was posted at Quetta, 
seventy-eight miles from the frontier, this rule involved both expense and 
delay. The trouble caused was considerably reduced by the move of the 
Afghan Visa Officer from Quetta to Chaman in September 1934, and should 
be reduced almost to a minimum now by the new rule enabling transport 
drivers to obtain visas valid for any number of journeys for a period of six 
months. 

1249. The long-expected Visa Code was published in November 1934" 
A translation of it together with a copy of a despatch containing the comments 
of TTis Majesty’s Minister, is reproduced as an Appendix to this Chapter. 
Immediately after its introduction the penal clauses were enforced against 
British subjects found in Afghanistan without passports in a manner which 
seemed xmnecessarily harsh. A number were arrested and thrown into jail 
without trial. Six actually died in jad. After a protest had been made to 
the Afghan Foreign Minister, conditions slightly improved.® Instructions 
have* been issued to His Majesty’s Minister to approach the Afghan Govern- 
ment with a view to securing on a basis of reciprocity certain modifications in 
the Code so as to obtain more favourable conditions for British subjects travel- 
ling to and from Afghanistan. For a variety of reasons no progress has yet 
been made with negotiations on these lines.® 

1249-A. Appointment of Afghan Visa Officers. — ^Up to 1925 Afghan Trade 
Agents used bo issue rahdaris to the poorer classes of Indian subjects wishing 
to enter Afghanistan, but had not the power to grant visas on passports. 
In 1925 several cases were brought to notice in which the Afghan Trade Agent, 
Peshawar, had been granting visas on passports and charging fees.^ The 
Afghan Government agreed that this practice was wrong and issued orders 
for its discontinuance.® The inconvenience resulting from strict application 
of these orders was so great that His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, after discus- 
sion with the Afghan Foreign Minister, proposed to the Government of India 
that members of the Afghan Consul General’s Staff should be allowed to live 
at Peshawar and Quetta with powers to grant visas on national passports and 


1 Despatch from Min., Kabxd, to P. O., London, No. 108, dated the 18th September 1934 (A. S. LIV, 
229). 

* Memo, from C. d*A., No. 113, dated the 19th October 1932 (A. S. XL VI, 97). 

» See Artmifll Report for 1933, para. 281-283 (Enclosure to Kabul Despatch No. 30, dated the 9th March 
1934 ( A. S. LII, 276). 

4 Rule 15 of Afghan Visa Code, 1934. 

« Annual Report for 1935, para. 281-282 (Enclosure to Kabul Despatch No. 31, dated the 7th March 1935 
( A. S. LIX, 226). ‘ 

« Kabul Despatch No. 167, dated the 18th December 1936 (F. No. 655-F/35). 

’ E.g.t Dr. Harbans Singh’s passport — ^N. W. F. P.’s letter No. 931-P/203 of 3 1st January 1925 ( S. No 
1 onFile 664-F/27). 

** Enclosure to Kabul Memo. No. 166/3 of 7th March 1925 {tbidi S. No, 3). 



also rahdaris to the poorer class of traveller.^ The proposal, though ‘ not 
entirely free from objection on political grounds ’ was accepted ‘ as the most 
practicable means of obviating the present 1 delays and difficulties and 
the approval of His Majesty’s Government was communicated to KabtJ at 
the end of Januaiy 1926®. Discussions over the exact status of the new 
officials continued for over a year. In January 1927 the Afghan Foreign 
Office were informed as follows : — 

‘‘Letter eeom His Majesty’s Minister, Kabux, to the Afghan Foreign 

Minister, EIabijl, No. 437/8, dated the 29th January 1927. 

In reply to Your Excellency’s letter No. 2589, dated the 12th December 1926, I have the 
honour to reply that the Afghan visa officers at Peshawar and Quetta would be rsga,rded as 
detached members of the staff of the Afghan Consul General in India for the purpose of issuing 
visas, and, as such, would be accorded privileges laid down in Schedule IT of the Anglo-Afghan 
Treaty of 1921, including the right to correspond by cypher telegram and otherwise, a.nd to 
employ a clerk, and that their records would be regarded as forming part of the records of the 
Afghan Consulate General in India‘.” 

1249-B. In order to remove all excuse for the continuance of the objec- 
tionable practice of an Afghan official issuing ‘ rahdaris ’ to British 
subjects, an amendment was made at about the same time in the Punjab 
Frontier Oossiag Regulation.® By the new amendment no British subject, 
subject of a state in India, or inhabitant of territory under His Majesty’s pro- 
tection, is to cross the frontier with the intention of proceeding to 

Afghanistan unless in possession of either a passport, duly endorsed or a pass 
issued under certain authority. The new Afghan Visa Officer was expected 
to grant visas on these passes instead of granting separate “ rahdaris ” of his 
own. 

Frontier Crossing passes . — These passes are issued by the North-West 
Frontier Province Government, the Baluchistan Administration and the Kabul 
Legation to British bom subjects or British protected persons, other than 
those of the superior professional classes and are vahd only for crossing the 
Indo-Afghfin frontier. 

Passes issued by the Kabul Legation are known as Green Passes : their 
issue is confined principally to members of the Legation or Consulates’ staff. 

The passes issued in India are known as Red Passes. 

1249-C. The Afghan Visa Officers at Peshawar and Quetta took up their 
duties on 20th May 1927® and 29th April 1927’’ respectively. The Afghan 
Visa Officer, Quetta, now Lives and works at Chaman, where he moved with 
the concurrence of the Government of India on 6th September 1934®. 

iKabulM;eiiio.No.l56/7arLdl56/86of7thMayl925aiid6thNovember 1926 (S. Nos. 7 and 11 on file. 

No. 664-F/27). 

* Letter to I. 0-, London, No. 281-!F of 31st December 1925 {ibid S. No. 19). 

® Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 171-S. of 28th January 1926 {ibid S. No. 23). 

* Enclosure to S. No. 61, File 664-F./27. 

» Notification No. 249/27-G. of 21st June 1927 (F. 664-F/27, S. No. 82). 

® Notes page 17 of file No. 664-F/27. 

’ Baluchistan’s telegram No. 1161-G of 9th July 1927 (F. 664-F/27, S. No, 91). 

® Notes page 22 on F. 812-F/32. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIX. 


Despatch pbom His Majesty’s Ministbe, EIabex, to His Majesty’s Sec- 

E.ETARY OF STATE FOE FOEEIGH AfFAIES, LoNDOH, No. 88, DATED THE 

8th Adgdst 1935. 

With reference to correspondence ending with my predecessor’s despatch 
No. 115, dated 22nd September 1933, I have the honour to inform you that 
the long awaited Afghan visa code received the King’s assent on November 1st, 

1934. A copy was received in this Legation in March, and the intervening 
time has been occupied with translating the text, and attempting to elucidate 
the obscurer passages. This last task has been made no easier by the fact 
that the Turkish expert who compiled the code has since died and that there is 
no one in the Passport and Visa Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
competent to explain exactly what is meant by some of the regulations, a 
number of which will in all probability never be enforced. The translation of 
the text which I forward as an enclosure to this despatch, is now however 
fairly clear, if read with the explanatory notes which accompany it. I have 
added a table of contents, and propose in the following paragraphs to offer 
some comments on the provisions of the code as they will affect British travel- 
lers to and from Afghanistan, with particular reference to the Aide Memoir e 
which formed an enclosure to Sir Richard Maconachie’s despatch No. 46 of 
24th April 1933, and which was approved by His Majesty’s Government as 
forming a suitable basis for the discussion of these questions. 

2. Diplomatic Visas (Articles 2, 3, last sentence and note, and 28). — So 
far as diplomatic members of the Legation staff and their families are con- 
cerned the Afghan Government have adhered to the arrangements intimated in 
1931 which limited the validity of the diplomatic visa to one year, during which 
any number of journeys might be undertaken. This is less liberal than their 
proposals of 1928, or than the proposals made in the Aide Memoire, but it 
appears from Foreign Office circular despatch (T. 3992/12/378) of April 23rd, 

1935, that His Majesty’s Government have themselves modified their instruc- 
tions in this respect. There is however a gap in our records and this point is 
consequently not quite clear. Consuls General, Consuls and their official staff 
are granted diplomatic visas for a single journey only. 

3. Couriers' Visas (Article 30). — ^The Couriers’ code has not yet appear- 
ed. Meanwhile Couriers of this Legation are receiving diplomatic visas good 
for any number of journeys to and from India within the period of their valid- 
ity which is limited to one year. 

4. Visas for non-diplomatic members or servants of the Legation and Con- 
sulatf, General or Consulates (Article 29). — ^Here again the AfghaT i Gov- 
ernment have adhered more or less to the arrangements of 1931. Persons in 
this class are governed by the provisions of Articles 4 and 9 but are exempted, 
by registration of their passports, from the provisions of Article 8. These rules 
are much less liberal than those proposed by His Majesty’s Government, since 
they involve the necessity of obtaining a fresh visa for every journey to and 
from the country. 

5. All other subjects of the two Oovervments. — This class is now governed 
by Articles 4 to 8 and 23 in respect to entry into and residence in the country. 
The three kinds of visa ^ven in Article 4 are good for one journey only, and 
then varying term of validity is intended merely to regulate the period of the 
holder’s stay in Afghanistan. I do not think any exception can be taken to 
the provisions of Article 5, though the last part of sub-clause (w) is perhaps 
a little drastic but unlikely to be strictly enforced. Sub-clause {v) apparenHy 
refers to a class of persons similar to the one denationalised by decree afb^ 
K ing Nadir’s murder, vide Sir Richard Maconachie’s despatch No. 4, dated the 
9th January 1934, and the 6th paragraph of Major Hay’s despatch^ No. 41 
dated the 29th March 1935. No list of persons affected by this decree* has 
so far been received. Articles 6, 7 and 8 give at great length details of the 


1 In F. No. 181 (8)-G./86. 
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classes to whom the various visas may be given. In a recent despatch [No. 51 
(E) of May 2nd], I suggested that the provisions of the new code might increase 
the difficulties of In^an merchants and these articles if strictly enforced will 
probably do so. The Afghan Government’s determination to maintain the 
single journey visa is perhaps the most vexatious item in the whole code. 
Exit and transit visas are governed by Articles 9 and 10, which call for no 
comment, though I shall refer later to the question of the abolition of the 
former. 

6. Three classes of persons are granted special treatment within the pro- 
visions of the code, namely, drivers of various classes of animals and vehicles 
and their assistants (Article 15), religious fugitives (Article 18) and nomads, 
shepherds, etc. (Article 19). Article 15 if appHed generally is a useful and 
sensible provision, and should do much to assist transport drivers. I have 
however as yet no information that it is being applied generally, though the 
drivers of the Legation mail lorry now receive six monthly visas good for any 
number of journeys. The exemption of religious fugitives is a natural pro- 
vision in an Islamic coimtry to which no exception need be taken. As regards 
Article 19 the present procedure is laid down in paragraph 53 (B) of Chapter II 
of the Afghan passport rules a copy of which was forwarded by the Government 
of India to the Secretary of State for India under cover of their Foreign Sec- 
retary’s letter^ No. 101-M., dated 20th December 1923. Under these rules 
‘frontier people ’, which term presumably includes nomads and shepherds, 
receive a permit to cross the border from the Afghan Trade Agent or Frontier 
Officer. There is no information here whether this rule is actually in force. 
Under the Government of India’s present rules persons of this class are exempt 
from the necessity of providing themselves with a passport or other document 
for entry into India. 

7. Of the remaining clauses given in the Aide Memoir e personal attendance 
of applicants is not mentioned in the code, but in practice the arrangements 
intimated by the Foreign Minister in 1931 are in force. Nor is mention made 
of visas valid for journeys in both directions, and with exception of the cases 
already mentioned such visas are not in fact obtainable. Visa fees are waived 
in the case of British subjects under Article 17. The proposal made by His 
Majesty’s Government that visas should only be granted on endorsed passports 
does not appear in the code, nor is there any rule permitting an alteration in 
the code as a result of reciprocal arrangements with another country except in 
the case of fees already mentioned, and in the note to Article 28 respecting 
exemption from the provisions of the code. 

8. 1 will now consider briefly how far the provisions of the code may be 
said to be reasonable, and to what extent it may be possible to secure modifica- 
tions in those that inflict uimecessary hardships on travellers. Although as 
mentioned above no proposals for general reciprocity are made in the code 
itself the conversation with the Acting Foreign Minister reported in Sir Richard 
Maconachie’s despatch No. 46, suggests that the Afghan Government may be 
prepared to consider modifications. In any case I presume that His 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to accept without demur such rules as 
do not to some extent meet the wishes expressed in their despatch No. 21 of 
12th March 1932, and I should be glad of their instructions whether to t^e 
up with the Afghan Government "the points mentioned in the following 
paragraphs. 

9. To begin with the Legations and Consulates, the yearly diplomatic visa 
for members of the diplomatic staff though less liberal than the proposals of 
TTi'a Majesty’s Government appears not unreasonable. The rule should how- 
ever bo extended to cover families of the diplomatic staff and attaches, and 
Consuls General, Consuls and their famihes. As regards personnel of the Lega- 
labn and Consulates^ the six monthly ordinary visa for any number of journeys 
for lorry drivers is a step in the right direction but an endeavour should be 
made to have its period of validity extended to one year, and to include in the 
rate all the pecmanent' staff of the Legation. 


‘InX.lTo. 7»8-a/1028. 
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JO. As regards the general entry visa it will probably be impossible to 
secure a modification of the dreadfully complicated rules contained in Articles 
6, 7 and 8. They possibly sound worse than they really are, and many of them 
may not be enforced in practice. The Government of India will however 
perhaps be able to say whether they are in fact proving unduly irksome to 
travellers and a hindrance to trade. But an attempt should, I think, be made 
to seoure on a basis of reciprocity that these visas should normally be good for 
any number of journeys within the period of their validity. I shoxild like also 
to try to arrange that the Visa Officers should have more extensive powers than 
at present to grant visas in cases where the honafides of the applicant is beyond 
question, but as such a proposal would almost certainly be countered by a 
request for the estabhshment of Afghan consulates at Peshawar and Quetta, it 
may perhaps be better not to make it. 

11. The question of the abolition of the exit visa has been raised from time 
to time, the last reference to it being in paragraph 5 of Foreign Office despatch 
No. 21 of 12th March 1932. The necessity for obtaining this visa is irksome, 
and it is at times withheld in an extremely arbitrary manner. At the same 
time it has its uses as noted by my predecessor in paragraph 7 of his despatch 
No. 169 of 2nd December 1931, and I am very doubtful whether the Afghan 
Government would agree to any proposals for its abolition or modification, 
particularly so long as it has its counterpart on the Indian side of the border 
in the frontier crossing pass, issued in Peshawar. 

12. The only other points that require comment are the penal clauses 
(Articles 24 — 26). There have been several instances of late of Indian British 
subjects being arrested for infringement of the visa regulations and imprisoned 
for periods up to 10 months. It will be seen that under Article 25 {iv) such a, 
punishment is legal, but I am by no means certain that the offenders have in 
these cases received a fair trial or indeed any trial at all. I have been in corres- 
pondence with the Government of India over these and have now received their 
request to lodge a protest with the Afghan Government against this apparent 
harsh treatment as a result of which persons have died in jail or shortly after 
leaving it. When discussing these cases with the Foreign Minister I shall at 
the same time try to discover what exactly is meant by ‘ a commission of 
Afghan administrative officers ’ (Article 26) and under what rules or authority 
they act, 

13. I am sending a copy of this despatch to the Secretary of State for India 
and to the Government of India. 


(Enclosure to Kabul despatch No. 88, dated the 8th August 1935.) 
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Code relating to visas and the residence of foreign subjects in Afghanistan. 

[With Explanatory Notes (appearing as footnotes).] 

1 . All foreigners at the time of arrival in, departure from, and when travel- 
ling through Afghanistan must be in possession of a passport in the form 
authorised by their Government. Persons whose nationality is not known or 
whose nationahty is doubtful and who possess a certificate of identity will be 
granted a visa by the Afghan officials [specified in clause 2 (infra)} on the pass- 
port, document ^ or written testimony which is in their possession. 

2. Officials of the Government of Afghanistan and competent consular 
officers are empowered to act according to the rules embodied in this code. 

Consular representatives, visa officials, frontier officials and officials of the 
interior of Afghanistan are not authorised to grant diplomatic visas. Diplo- 
matic visas can only be granted by diplomatic representatives, consulates 
general, and the Afghan Ministry for Eoreign Affairs. If a holder of a diplo- 
matic passport approaches consular representatives or Afghan visa officials, 
and provided an Afghan Legation is not within reach or cannot be referred to, 
Consxils, visa officials and frontier officials, may grant a free ordinary visa and 
should send intimation to the Eoreign Ministry. 

In countries and places where there are no Afghan officials or consular 
business has not been entrusted to representatives of a friendly state, the 
subjects of such countries voU be granted visas by the competent frontier 
■officials on arrival at a frontier of Afghanistan in accordance with clauses 6, 
7 and 8, provided that there are en route no representatives of Afghanistan : 
this rule however will not apply to the subjects of those countries where Afghan 
i;epresentatives are resident or where consular business has been entrusted to 
a competent authority. 

If they so desire the Government of Afghanistan may fix certain frontier 
routes for the entry and exit of foreigners. 

3. Ordinary and diplomatic visas are of three kinds : — 

{i) Entry visas. 

(ii) Exit visas. 

{Hi) Transit visas. 

The ordinary entry visas (of which the different kinds are mentioned in 
clause 4) will be granted in accordance with the conditions laid down in clauses 
6, 7 and 8, the ordinary exit visa in accordance with clause 9 and the ordinary 
transit visa in accordance -with clause 10. Diplomatic visas are granted to 
persons specified in clause 58 at the time^ of their arrival (sic.), exit and transit. 

Note.— If diplomatie officials of friendly powers accredited to the Court of Afgbn.iiiBf.n'n 
desire a visa valid for any number of journeys such a visa will be granted, but its period of 
validity will be limited to one year. 

^ Meaiua any form of identity certijSLoate granted by an official, e.gr., village headman, of the country to 
^hiob the applicant belongs. 

* i*e., at the time of their departure frozn their country of origin. 



4. Entry visas are of three kinds ; — 

(i) Short term visa. 

(ii) Limited term visa. 

{Hi) Long term visa. 

The validity of a short term visa is 15 days. The validity of class 2 visa 
is subject to the approval of the Afghan officials who may grant siich a visa 
for any period they deem necessary, but not exceeding six months. The vali- 
dity of class 3 visa is limited to a period of one year. The^ possession of a one 
year visa does not entitle the holder to perform numerous journeys. Only one 
journey may be performed, but a holder may remain for a period of one year 
from the date of entry in Afghan territory. 

If a person demands a renewal of class 3 visa,or an extension, or a renewal 
of visas classes 1 and 2, these can be obtained from the Ministry of the Interior 
and the connected departments. When occasions demand, the Ministry of the 
Interior is empowered to alter visas classes 1 and 2. 

6. Entry and transit visas for Afghan territory cannot be granted to the. 
classes of people mentioned below : — 

(i) Foreigners who engage in immoral occupations. 

{ii) Foreigners whose coming to Afghanistan endangers the peace and 
order of the country and whose presence would be to the detri- 
ment of, and opposed to public interests. 

{in) Foreigners who have undergone punishment in Afghanistan and 
who are under orders of deportation from Afghanistan or who 
have been sentenced to punishment in a foreign country, 

{iv) Foreigners who have no means of subsistence or who do not possess 
sufficient money for journey expenses to Afghanistan or are un- 
able to furnish a personal security in regard to their residential 
expenses. 

{v) Persons of Afghan origin who have been deprived of their nationality 
by decree of the Government of Afghanistan, or persons who have 
spread propaganda harmful to the Government of Afghanistan. 

0. A short term visa will be granted to the following classes of persons 
provided they have submitted their applications to Afghan officials : — 

(i) Tourists and persons accompanying them such as clerks and ser- 
vants. Afghan officials have discretion in extraordinary cases to 
make enquiries regarding personal credit, funds for the journey, 
financial status and investments. These enquiries may be made 
from their native place or from the representatives of their 
Government. 

{ii) Well-to-do persons, men of position and standing, representatives of 
companies and business houses and the employees of foreign 
governments, provided the bona fides of these persons have been 
enquired into by Afghan officials and the applicants have also 
furnished them with genuine and satisfactory proofs of the bona 
fides. 

{Hi) Persons for whom security has been furnished by men of position 
whether Afghan subjects or foreign subjects residing in Afghan- 
istan. 

{iv) Students who come to tour Afghanistan or to visit their parents 
provided they have furnished Afghan officials with a personal 
bond. 

{v) Afghan officials will grant the above visas on receipt of applications 
and forward these applications or petitions direct to departments 
of the Interior under the Home Ministry connected with those ' 
places which the traveller intends to visit. 

If necessary permission will also have to be obtained from the Central 
Government in regard to the grant of a visa to certam persons. 


^ Only one journey may be made on any of these visas. 
® A bond furnished by a parent or other reliable person. 


37 
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^7. Limited’ term visas for entry into Afghan territory will bo granted to 
the following classes of persons : — 

(i) The Home Ministry will act in accordance with the conditions for 

permanent residence laid down in clause 8 when an applicant 
applies to them for such residence permission. 

(ii) Traders, craftsmen, shopkeepers and the like who wish to reside in 

Afghanistan. Their residence will be subject to the permission of 
the departments of the Ministry of Commerce, the Independent 
Medical Directorate and the Municipality, etc., and provided the 
applicant has furnished a written security to the effect that he 
will proceed at his own expense to obtain written permission. If 
he cannot secure permission from the departments concerned 
he must return within a limited period. Such written agree- 
ment or security will be taken before the grant of a visa can be 
made. 

{in) A visa will be granted to foreigners who have business connections 
with Afghan traders, or with foreign traders residing in Afghan- 
istan or who have friendship with Afghan notables and gentle- 
men, provided that the latter give a security for good behaviour 
and are responsible for the journey expenses. 

{iv) If one of the conditions laid down in article 6 is overlooked by 
Afghan officials abroad at the time of granting a visa and comes 
to the notice of officials in Afghanistan, the permission granted, 
will, of course, be cancelled and in order that enquiries may be 
instituted and the matter reviewed a limited term visa will be 
granted to the person concerned. 

{v) Persons of world wide scientific reputations who come to Afghan- 
istan for touring purposes provided their financial status is good 
and their applications have reached the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and a permission for the grant of visas to them has been 
issued. 

{vi) Journahsts, owners of book shops, press correspondents, photo- 
graphers, cinematographers and the like provided their applica- 
tions have been received by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
through Afghan representatives and a permission for the grant 
of visas has been issued by the said Ministry. 

{vii) Persons who having come to Afghanistan for recreation and for 
touring purposes and who desire to stay for a limited period, pro- 
vided their financial status is good and Afghan officials have 
made enquiries and there are no legal restraints against them. 
Afghan officials will obtain documents and applications from 
them and take action in accordance with the powers specified 
above and will subsequently inform the Ministry of the Interior 
direct. However, should necessity arise permission for the 
grant of visas to certain persons will also have to be obtained 
from the Central Grovemment. 

8. A long term visa for Afghan territory will be granted to the following 
classes of people provided they have submitted applications to the Ministry of 
the Interior. The Ministry may issue permits de s6jour to the holders of 


^ The meamng of this clause is as follows. Alimit^ term visa, t.e., one good for residence in Afghanistan 
for a period up to 6 months is granted to persons mentioned in sub-clause (ii) on condition that at the time of 
application for such visa the applicant provides a written guarantee that he will proceed to his intended place 
of residence in Afghanistan and there obtain a permit de s^jour for the period of his stay. If he fails to obtain 
such permission he guarantees to leave the country. Such guarantee is waived in the case of persons mentioned 
in sub-clause (iU) for whom security is offered by Afghan nationals, and also in the case of visitors described 
in sub-oIauseB (w) and {vii). 

Sub-clause {iv) is a saving clause. The permit de sdjour will be cancelled but the limited term visa 
renewed while the case is being investigated. 
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Ions term visas in accordance with the regulations and conditions laid down 
for permanent residence as below^ ; — 

(i) Foreigners who have trade and family connections in Afghanistan 

and whose financial status has been confirmed by the Afghan 
Government during their stay, or those who have been doing 
business in Afghanistan for a long time past. 

(ii) Foreigners who, having the necessary personal capital, establish a 

commerical, industrial or financial business in accordance with 
the conditions laid down in the Commercial Code^. 

(Hi) Foreigners who are tradesmen, craftsmen or artisans and who earn 
their hvelihood by means of their specified trades and have a 
reasonable capital. 

(n’) Foreigners of independent means who do not intend to work in con- 
jimction with one another and who give a statement of their 
annual incomes together with a statement of their wealth. ' 

(v) Foreigners who intend to work in co-operation, i.e., persons em- 

ployed in trade and by companies, servants and clerks of trading 
houses with whom an agreement has been executed and whose 
agreement has received the official confirmation of the depart- 
ments of commerce together with the following documentary 
enclosures : — 

(a) They possess money for their expenses while engaged in business 
or possess a security bond. 

(&) An official certificate to the effect that an applicant has no crimi- 
nal record. 

(vi) Persons who are engaged for service under the Government of 

Afghanistan and according to an official agreement are recog- 
nised as employees of the Government of Afghanistan. 

(vii) Students who wish to acqxiire education in Afghan schools in 

Afghanistan. They must submit a security bond for their 
educational expenses to the Afghan officials. 

9. Exit visas are free. No fee for an exit visa is to be recovered from 
subjects of foreign countries. 

At the Headquarters of Government an exit visa, with a fixed period 
authorising exit from the country is granted by the Section concerned of the 
Ministry of the Interior, and in the provinces by a police department. 

10. A visa for crossing Afghanistan is granted to an applicant provided 
that his passport contains all the visas necessary for entry into and transit 
through the places for which he is bound. 

Persons possessing a transit visa cannot stay for more than 48 hours in 
transit at places while crossing Afghan territory except when forced or obliged 
to do so by circumstances, in which case a traveller must infonn the police 
departments or the local Government prior to the expiry of the fixed number of 
hours. The maximum period for the vahdity of a transit visa is 40 days. 
Whenever it is desired to get this period extended on the grounds mentioned 
above this may be done free, when necessity arises, either at the capital by the 
departments concerned of the Ministry of the Interior, or in provinces by the 
pohce departments or the local authorities. 

1 1 . Visa fees for a short term visa, limited term visa and long term visa are 
as follows : — 


(i) The visa fee to be recovered for a short term visa and for a renewal 
and an extension of the period of such visa is the equivalent of 
two French gold francs. 

^ The applicant for the long term visa must first apply to the Ministry of the Interior for a permit de 
s^jour. If the request is in order the Ministry informs the visa issuing authority and instructs him to grant 
the long ternsL visa on application. The permit de s^jour, which takes the form of a rubber stamp on, the appli- 
cant’s passport, is given after his arrival in the country. " 

a Has not yet been published. 
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{ii) The visa fee to be recovered for a limited term visa and for a 
renewal and an extension of the period of such visa is the equiva- 
lent of five gold francs. 

{Hi) The visa fee to he recovered for a long term visa and for a renewal 
and an extension of the period of such visa is the equivalent of 
ten gold francs. 

{iv) The transit visa fee to be recovered is the equivalent of two gold 
francs. 

N.B. — Pilgrims, residents of frontier regions, mule and camel drivers, motor drivers, motor 

cleaners and tonga drivers are exempt; d from the payment of the foo for short term, limited term 
and long term visas mentioned in this clause 

12. A visa fee equivalent to one-half of a Trench gold franc will be recover- 
ed for each journey from mule and camel drivers, etc., and residents of the 
frontier possessing papers of identity. If the mule and camel drivers, etc., 
and the frontier residents as mentioned above travel, or have travelled, in the 
interior of the country, in addition to a journey in the frontier regions, they will 
again be charged one -half of a franc as visa fee. The period of validity of 
the new visa will be for 15 days. 

1^0 TE. — ^Frontier regions extend for 18 kilometres. 

13. A visa fee equivalent to two francs will be recovered from motor 
drivers, motor cleaners and tonga drivers for eveiy journey. The period of 
validity of this visa will not exceed 1.5 days. 

14. A visa fee equivalent to one gold franc is recovered bj/ the Govern- 
anent of Afghanistan from travellers who come to Afghanistan on pilgrimage, 
fcut the maximum period of validity for this visa will be up to six months. 

15. A visa for any number of journeys is given to foreign mule and camel 
■drivers, etc., motor drivers, motor cleaners and tonga drivers. A tax on in- 
ward and outward journeys will be recovered according to clause 16 (infra) and 
their passports will be examined by the Afghan frontier official on each 
journey. 

16. A visa tax for any number of journeys wiU be recovered from mule 
and camel drivers, etc., motor drivers, motor cleaners and tonga drivers as 
follows : — 

{a) An equivalent of five gold francs for a period of six months from 
mule and camel drivers, etc., who make an unlimited number of 
journeys. 

(&) An equivalent of 25 gold francs for a period of six months from 
motor drivers and motor cleaners who perform an unlimited 
number of journeys. 

(c) An equivalent of ten gold francs from drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles. The period of validity of a visa on their passports wiU 
be reckoned with effect from the date on which the visa was 
obtained. Similarly, a fee as fixed above wiU be recovered for 
the renewal of a visa for an unlimited number of journeys for a 
further period of six months. 

17. A visa fee mentioned in this code will not be recovered from the sub- 
jects of those countries which have made and which are making an agreement 
for free visas with the Government of Afghanistan. 

18. Foreign mahajirin (religions fugitives) and refugees if entering the 
frontier regions of Afghanistan on reasonable grounds will be exempted from 
the provisions laid down in this code and wiU be treated as Afghan officials 
deem fit and proper. 

19. Joume 3 nng in Afghanistan by nomads, shepherds and herdsmen who 
are foreign subjects will he dealt with in accordance with the separate agree- 
ments reached between the Governments of Afghanistan and neighbouring 
Powers. 

20. In the interests of the general peace and order of the country it is 
possible that for certain foreigners a temporary, limited or permanent resi- 
dence in, or transit through, or exit from, certain parts of Afghanistan wiU be 
limited, made conditional or prohibited. 
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21. A foreigner residing in Afghanistan must be in possession of identity 
papers, such as a pas-sport, a document and a written testimony. If in the 
documents or in the permits de sejour, Hmited and permanent, held by foreign- 
ers the names of their wives and their children and grandchildren, male and 
female, and also of their sisters and their brothers dependent upon them and 
actually with them are entered, these^ names will be allowed to stand in these 
same passports, letters and written testimonies held by them provided the 
males have not attained majority according to the laws enacted by their 
Governments. 

22. Persons who have lost their passports or descriptive rolls in the course 
of their journey or during their stay or in cases when the period of validity 
of their passports or journey documents has expired during residence or a 
journey in Afghanistan, are required to report to the local police departments 
within 24 hours. Of course should a foreigner be able to prove that the period 
of validity of his lost permit has not expired he will be granted a residential 
permit by the police department accordiag to the police rules, pending the 
receipt of a document from his government. If the validity of a visa on the 
permits of the latter class of person should have expired and the holders wish 
to continue residence a permit will be granted to them after recovermg a fee 
for a residential visa provided the police departments see no objection. 

23. Each newly arrived person must, when he wishas to stay for a period 
of 48 hours, give written intimation regarding his arrival to the local police 
department. IMso when such a person has obtained a limited or long term visa 
he must call in person at the police department within a period of 4 days and 
obtain the necessary permit de sejour. 

24. Persons acting in contravention of the rules laid down m the code 
(clauses 22-23) or of the restrictions entered by the departments concerned on 
the reverse of a permit de s6jour will be sentenced to pay a fine ranging from 
Rs. 10 Afghanis to Rs. 100 Afghanis. 

25. The following offenders will be sentenced to pay a cash fine ranging 
from Rs. 100 Afghanis to Rs. 1,000 Afghanis or to imprisonment for a period 
of from one month to one year or of a change of the place of their residence or of 
deportation from the cormtry, provided they have not committed a more 
serious crime when they will become liable to judicial proceedings : — 

(i) A foreigner who on account of a deportation order issued against 
him hides or flees or after his deportation enters Afghanistan a 
second time without the permission of the Government of 
Afghanistan. 

{ii) A person who uses in his own name a passport, documents and a 
written testimony belonging to some other person, or a person 
who makes over his nationality papers and travel documents to 
a foreigner. 

{in) A person who maliciously forges a passport, documents, a written 
testimony or a residential or a transit visa, or makes use of 
forged documents or aids an offender. 

(^^?) A person who without a passport, documents or a ■written testi- 
mony and who 'without obtaining a -visa from the ofl&cials of 
Afghanistan crosses the A%han frontier into Afghanistan by an 
unfrequented route. 

(t;) A person who has contravened the rules of this code and is under 
orders for deportation will have a right to select the route by 
which he is to be deported from the country. If a person under 
orders for deportation can furnish a reliable surety he may leave 
the coimtry freely within a fixed period, otherwise he will be 
deported imder escort. 


^ This does notmeiaa that passports will be altered ia such oases, but that a foreigner who thousK overnee 

is iuiiiuded in his father’s passport will have to get a separate entry visa. ® 
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26. A trial^ of persons infringing the rules of this code will be held beforfj 
a commission of Afghan administrative officers. 

27. A visa fee equivalent to a coined French gold franc as stipulated in 
clauses 11, 12, 13, 14 and 16 will be recovered from an applicant for a visa at 
the established rate of exchange in the coinage of the country in which a visa is 
given to an applicant by Afghan officials. 

An established rate of exchange is a rate which is confirmed by a bank at 
the beginning of a month and thereby is fixed for a period of three months. 
According to that rate a visa fee will be recovered, entered in the Government 
account and remitted to the departments concerned. 

28. The undermentioned persons will be considered as exempted from the 
provisions of this code : — 

{i) All members of Royal Houses and their families. 

(n) Diplomatic representatives : Ambassadors ; Ministers Plem’po- 
tentiary, Charges d ’Affaires, Counsellors, Secretaries of Em- 
bassies and Legations, and Military, Civil, Commercial, Naval 
and Air Attaches and their families. 

{Hi) Consulate representatives : Consuls General and Consuls and their 
official staff, Vice-Consuls, Officiating Consuls, Consuls de car- 
riers and their families. 

{iv) Afghan Cabinet Ministers and their families. 

{v) Heads of official departments and their families. 

(vi) Heads, representatives and members of National Legislatures and 

their families. 

(vii) Officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and their families. 

(liii) Person possessing a diplomatic visa given by officials of Afghan- 
istan. 

{ix) Members of Governments as well as members of an International 
League provided they have come to Afghanistan by official con- 
sent. 

Note — A family means a wife and children for whom the person is responsible. 

IP Afghan subjects of the classes mentioned above do not enjoy in foreign 
countries the privileges as laid down in this code reciprocal treatment wiU be 
accorded to the subjects of those countries belonging to the classes referred to 
above. 

29. Persons who have been exempted only from obtaining a permit de 
S(§jour and the registration of whose passports is tantamount to a permit de 
s^jour are as under : — 

(o) The office staff of Embassies and Legations and their families. 

(6) Private servants of the Heads of Diplomatic missions who occupy 
the same building and are subjects of the country from which 
the Head of the Mission is sent, and who, beyond serving the 
Head of tlie Mission do not carry on trade or business outside the 
Legation, and their families. 

Particulars of the persons mentioned above will be registered in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

(c) The office personnel of Consulates General, Consulates and Vice- 
Consulates who axe official or de oarri4re provided they are sub- 
jects of the country to which the Consular institution belongs 
and have no work other than their work in a Consular institu- 
tion. 

The passports of the above-mentioned people wiU be registered in the 
offices of the local police of the place of their employment. 

Note.— I f a person from amongst the classes mentioned atove commits an act contrary to this 
ocMle» the provincial authorities of the departments concerned of Afghanistan will take action through 
the Foreign Ministry and the provincial branches of the Foreign Ministry, 


The word used means ‘ trial % but the ^jfi&cialexplanatiiQrLis * investigation not judicial trial. 
* This sentence apparently refers to urtiele 3. 
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30. Visas for couriers will be granted in accordance with the provisions 
laid down in the Courier'‘s Code. 

31. Foreigners staying in Afghanistan must obtain, in all places and with- 
in 3 months of the publication of this code, with the permission of the police, 
a permit de s6jour. The Ministry of the Interior may take action according to 
clauses 7 and 8. 

We decide that this code be incorporated in the laws of the Government 
and order that its provisions be brought into force. 


Dated the 1st November, 1934 


{Signature of Bis Majesty.) 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE TWO GOVERNMENTS AND 

THEIR OFFICERS. 

1250. The King-Emperor, the Viceroy and the King of Afghanistan. — 

The rules of etiquette observed for communications between the Kin g of 
Afghanistan on one side and His Majesty the King-Emperor and his Viceroy 
on the other, are as described in Chapter XXVII of the Afghan Precis 1927, 
paragraph 628. 

1251. Complimentary messages are sent regularly on the following oc- 
casions : — 

From the King Emperor to the King of Afghanistan on the latter’s birth- 
day, and on the anniversary of his accession*. (The Afghan Government 
would have liked to receive such messages on the anniversary of their Inde- 
pendence Day but His Majesty’s Minister advised against this.® His 
Majesty’s Government agreed with the Minister*. The anniversary of the 
King of Afghanistan’s accession to the throne has been recently substituted 
for the Afghan New Year’s Day®). 

From the King of Afghanistan to the King Emperor, on the occasions of 
the New Year® and of the King Emperor’s birthday.’ 

From the Prime Minister of England to the Prime Minister of Afghanistan, 
on the occasion of the Afghan New Year.® 

From the Prime Minister of Afghanistan to the Prime Minister of England 
on the occasion of the New Year.®. 

From incoming and outgoing Viceroys to the King of Afghanistan on the 
occasion of their tal^g up or laying down office^®. 

1252. Messages are also exchanged on special occasions such as the death 
of His Majesty King George V,^^ the assassination of King Nadir Shah^^, 
the Quetta earthquake,^®, the attempt on His Majesty King Edward VIII ’s^* 
life, and the disaster to the airship R 101.’^® 

1253. In addition to the telegram of condolence from His Majesty the 
King Emperor on the death of King Nadir Shah, similar messages were sent 
by the Viceroy to the new King and by the Government of In<Sa to the Af- 
ghan Foreign Minister*®. All these were sent through His Majesty’s Minister, 
Kabul, for fear that their delivery in any wrong way might adversely affect 
the new King’s position. 


1 e.gr., telegram of 14th October 1936, Enel. II No. 54 of E. 29-F/36, 

® e.sr., telegram of 8th November 1936, notes page 29 on F. 29-F/36. 

* Telegram from Min. Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 102, dated the 6th August 1930 (A. S. XXXIIT^ 

302). 

^ Letter from F. O., London, No. P. 6380/1930, dated the 16th September 1930 (A. S. XXXVT, 20). 

® Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 99, dated the 9th September 1934 (A. S, 
LIV, 187). 

® e.gf., telegram of 31st December 1935, End. 2 to No. 1, File 29-F/36. 

’ 6.^., telegram dated the 2nd June 1935, End. to S. No. 33, File 2-F/35. 

® Telegram of 1st April 1936, S. No. 1 on F, 189-F/36. 

® e.gr., telegram of 31st December 1935, Enel. I to No. 1, F. 29-F/36. 

10 e.g.y Telegram from Min., Kabul, No. 671, dated the 16th April 1931 (A. S. XXXIX, 223) and Kabul 

Despatch No. 59, dated the 12th May 1931 (A. S. XL, 46). 

11 Telegram of 21st January 1935, Enel, to S. No. 9, F. 29-F/36. 

1® Telegram No. 68-Forminka dated the 9th November 1933. 

1® Letter from Afghan Legation, No. P. 7779/1930, dated the 16th October 1930, F. O., London (A, S.. 
XXXyi, 300). ^ ^ 

1* telegram 19th July 1936, S. No. 2, F 363-F/36. 

1® Telegram to Min., Kabul, No. 380-K, dated the 10th November 3933. 
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1254. Correspondence between British and Afghan Frontier Officials. — 

New rules have been framed by the Government of India to govern the cor- 
respondence of British officials with Afghan officials, superseding those re- 
produced in paragraph 529 of the Afghan Precis 1927. They are as follows ; — 

“ Rules for correspondence between British and Afghan Frontier Officials. 

1. Pohtical Agents and the Assistant Pohtical Agent, Chitral, may 

correspond direct with the Afghan officials whose charges bor- 
der on their Agencies — 

(а) on matters of purely local interest ; 

(б) on more important matters where it is essential to save time. 

2. Cases which might affect the relations between the two Governments 

are absolutely reserved for the consideration of the Government 
of India. 

3. It is essential that both the Government of India and His Majesty’s 

Minister in Kabul should be kept fully informed of any corre- 
spondence which has more than local interest. Copies of 
correspondence falling under 1 (b) will, therefore, be sent to both 
without delay. 

4. It is important that British officers should not be exposed to the 

chance of a rebuff of which notice would have to be taken. 
Ordinarily, therefore, categorical requests should not be made. 
For the same reason officers of higher rank than^Politieal Agents 
should not enter into direct correspondence, except in purely 
ceremonial letters or in the formal acknowledgment of letters 
addressed to them. 

5. The Afghan officials with whom correspondence is permitted are 

given in the Appendix.”^ 

APPENDIX. 


Sarhaddar of Dakka. 

Hakim-i-Ala of Khost (Simt-i-Janubi). 

Hakim of Hariob. 

Hakim of Urgun. 

Hakim of Baidak. 

Hakim of Asmar (Kunar). 

1255. In September 1930, when a Gurkha sepoy was murdered near 
Chaman in circumstances which indicated that the murderers had fled to 
Afgbfl.n Territory, the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Chaman, wrote imme- 
diate letters to the Afghan Hakim at Kadni, asking, or rather demanding, 
his instant co-operation.* The Government of India found the language of 
these letters to be improper, and, in reply to a protest- by the 
Afgha.Ti Government,® offered an apology.* The Government of India were 
at first of opinion that the entire circumstances of the correspondence 
constituted a serious contravention of their rxiles on the subject of 
correspondence of British with Afghan officials.® Later, they decided 
that the correspondence was in accordance with the spirit of the 
rules, but that its importance was so great that copies should have been 
kept and forwarded both to themselves and to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul.® 
It came to notice at the same time that it was an old practice for the Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Chaman, and the Afghan Hakim of Kadni to exchange 

1 Enoloswe to S. No. 12, Pile No. 211-P,/24. 

^ Enclosures to B- L., Kabulis No. 464 of 31st January 1931^ S. No. 22, F. 683-F/30, 

* Letter from Afghan F. O.^ No. 4303/3422, dated the I5tb. December 1930, Ihid^ (S, No- 16). 

* Letter to Min*, Kabul, No. F. 683-F/30, dated the I9th May 1931, Ibid, S. No. 31. 

® Memo, to A. G. G. and C. C. in Baluchistan, No. F. 683-F/30, dated the 13th February 1931, Ibid, S. 
No. 24. 

® Memo, to ArG. G., and C. 0., Baluchistan, No, F. 583-F/30, dated the 19th May 1931, Ibid, No 30*^ 

38 
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letters and to meet occasionally on the border. The continuance Oi this prac- 
tice, subject on the British siSle to certain rules of procedure,’^ has been re- 
cognised by the two Governments*. 

1256. Direct correspondence between officials of one nation and tribes- 
men or subjects of the other in the territory of the other, is frowned upon. 

Examples — 

(i) Between Afghan officials and British tribesmen. 

Letters from Afghan officials to Zangi and Amla, Madda Khel tribesmen®. 

(«) Between British officials and Afghan tribesmen. 

Letter from Political j'igent, Zhob to Sher. Jan, Afghan tribesman.* 

^ Memo, to A. G. G. and C. C., Baluchistan, Ko. 583-F/30, dated the 25th June 1931, Ibid* S. No. 40, 

® S. Nos. 63 and 65. 

« A. S. XL VI, 232, 

* A. S. XLIV, 99 and 169. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


CONSULATES. 

1257. There is little to add to Chapter XXXII of the Afghan Precis of 
1927, save a few more dates and precedents. 

Concessions to Consuls (paragraph 606 of Afghan Precis of 1927). 

1258. The concessions allowed to Consuls in both countries have been 
extended. Exemption from customs duty is now allowed on a reciprocal 
basis to Afghan Consuls in India and to British Consuls in Afghanistan 
both on goods imported for their own personal use and on articles imported by 
them for the official use of their Consulates.^ Free registration of one motor 
oar has been allowed to the Afghan Consul, Bombay, by the Bombay Gov- 
ernment. 

As there are no registration fees in Afghanistan reciprocal treatment can- 
not at present be enjoyed by H!is Majesty’s Consuls in Afghanistan. 

A demand from the Afghan Consul, Karachi, in 1936 for exemption from 
“ Government tax ” on electricity and Customs duty on petrol was resisted 
on the grounds that His Majesty’s Consuls in Afghanistan enjoyed no such 
privileges*. 

The Afghan Consul General, Delhi, through the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Kabul requested exemption from “ customs tax ” on Afghan Gov- 
ernment property such as carpets, utensils, etc. on moves between Delhi 
and Simla. The following reply was given to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at the request of the Government of India® : — 

1. The duty demanded was octroi not customs. 

2. This duty is payable by Consular officers. 

3. Bona fide personal and household belongings accompanying travel- 

lers to Simla are exempt from payment of this duty. 

4. Should the Afghan Consul General have any complaint to make in 

regard to the assessment of this duty he should commrmicate 
fuS particulars of his complaint to the Government of TndTa 
when aU necessary enquiries will be made. 

1259. Arms for Consuls. — ^By agreement between the two Governments 
■on a reciprocal basis, Afghan Consuls in India* and British Consuls in Afghan- 
istan® are permitted to possess without license in the country to which they 
are accredited two shot-guns, two rifies and two pistols. 

1260. Appointments — ^A^han Consuls (paragraph 608). — ^The post of 
Afghan Consul at Calcutta, for which provision is made in the Treaty, had 
-stifl not been filled by the end of 1936. 

British Consuls, (paragraph 609). — ^The appointments of consuls at 
Jalalabad and Kandahar are still filled by Indian members of the Provincial 
Service. 

1261. Incorrect Procedure by A^han Coirsuls in India (paragraph 611). 

The conduct of the whole Afghan consular staff in India while the 1928 
rebellion was in progress was open to objection (paragraph 806). 

1262. Apology for interference with Consul’s Mail. — ^In 1932, when a 
postal censorship was being enforced in the Korth-West Frontier Province, 
the Afghan Consul General complained that letters addressed to hinn were 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, Ko. 9, dated the 21st January 1932 (A. S. XLIII, 119). 

* Letter from Ch, Secy., to Govt, of Sind, Ko. 854-P/36, dated the 8th August 1936. 

» Letter to Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, No. D-2831-G/31, dated the 24feh August 1931. 

* H *me Department Notification No. 21/29/36 (Police), dated Simla, 16th September 1936 ^Pilo 

No. 378-F/36). ' 

® Personal letter No. 3009 of 26th September 1936, £pom the Second Secretary, Foreign Office, Kabul to 
-the Counsellor,. British Legation, Kabul (File No. 378-F/36). 
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apparently being subjected to censorship. An expression of regret for any 
inconvenience caused and an assurance that none was intended, were at once 
given to him^. 

1263. British Consuls in the North and Russian Consuls in the South. — 

The appointment of British Consuls in the North, especially at Herat and 
Mazar-i-Sharif is stUl associated in the minds of both Governments with the 
appointment of Russian Consuls in the South. The ‘ de facto ’ position is 
still as described in paragraph 618 of the Afghan Precis of 1927. In 1928, 
when the possibility of a revision of the Treaty was being considered, the 
Government of India stiU. wanted to include some kind of written warning or 
stipulation, but were over-ruled by the Home Government. Thci final deci- 
sion as embodied in instructions to Sir Francis Humphrys, was as follows : — 

“ If revision is to be Tondertaken the British Government would 
desire to secure 

(a) the right to appoint British Consuls at Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif. 

^ ^ ^ ^ tfjc 

(6) The British Government no longer desire to secure by treaty the 
exclusion of Russian Consulates from South-Eastern Afghanis- 
tan ; nor would it be desirable to deal with the subject in a 
letter outside the treaty. It might, however, still be pointed 
out to the Afghans oraUy, without claiming a voice in the actual 
question of admitting Russian Consuls, which touches Afghfl.n 
independence, that there can be little or no legitimate reasons 
for the appointment of Russian Consuls in these parts, that they 
might well make it their main business to stir up trouble be- 
tween the British authorities and the tribesmen, or between the 
British and the Afghan authorities, and that if we found this 
to be the case we should of course reserve all the ordinary inter- 
national rights of protest against objectionable activities. 

This could be said with all the more force in regard to Jalalabad, which 
is understood to be the area to which the Government of India’s 
objections to the admission of Russians more especially apply, 
because the Afghans have not already conceded to the Russians 
a treaty right to appoint a Consul there, as they have at Ghazni 
and Kandahar. But it does not appear advisable to attempt 
to take advantage of this fact to retain a treaty provision ex- 
cluding Russians from the Jalalabad area only. To do so would 
still be open to the other general objections — ^that it would be 
a departure from ordinary international practice and an in- 
fringement on Afghan independence; and it would inevitably 
prejudice the prospect of our being able to appoint British 
Consuls at Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif.”® 

The question is discussed at greater length in Chapter XIII, The Northern 
Frontier of Afghanistan. 

^ Letter to t]ie Co nsvil-General for Afghanistan, New Delhi, No. T>. 651'F/32, dated the 1st February 
1932 ■ (A. S. XLIII, 136), 

* Letter from F, 0., London; to Min., Kabul, No. 76, dat^d the 12th May 1928. (A. S. XXIV, 17). 


0 
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CHAPTER XXn. 


TRADE QUESTIONS. 

1264. Afghan Commercial Policy. — (a) Economic considerations. — ^The 
main influences govemiug Afghan Commercial policy are of two kinds, econo- 
mic and political. From the economic point of view the important feature 
is the balance of trade. “ Afghanistan is a poor country apparently intended 
by nature to support only a backward and agricultural population. Its most 
important article of export is ‘Persian lamb % dealings in which may amount 
annually to something like a million pormds sterling. Other exports are 
fruits (dried and fresh), carpets, hides, wool and casings. The principal 
imports are : — 

from Russia — sugar, petroleum products, chinaware and cotton 
goods ; 

from India — ^petroleum products, cotton goods, tea and cement ; 

through India from other countries — sugar, cotton goods, tea, dyes, 
copper and motor vehicles.” 

There is reason to believe that in Abdur Rahman’s reign the trade balance 
was favourable to Afghanistan, and “ even when it was not, the receipt of the 
annual subsidy of over £160,000 from the Government of India must have 
more than made good any deficit. In HabibuUah’s time the standard 
of living rose and the Amir’s own extravagance was excessive, but even so 
there were the hoarded savings of Abdur Rahman’s long reign and the British 
subsidy to fill any gap between income and expenditure. With AmanuUah’s 
accession there came a marked change in the financial position. His 
programme of modernist reforms proved expensive in itself, and led to a rise 
in the standard of living among the official classes and leading families. The 
establishment and maintenance of Afghan diplomatic missions abroad in- 
creased the demand for foreign exchange just at a time when the loss of the 
British subsidy reduced the supply. Russia had, it was true, promised a 
subsidy to Afghanistan but the promise was not fulfilled. It was probably 
only by drawing freely on the remnants of Abdur Rahman’s hoards that 
ATnamfilflb avoided complete bankruptcy- 

When Nadir Shah came to the throne the Treasury was empty, and con- 
sequently there were no adventitious aids, such as accumxilated savings or a 
foreign subsidy, available for balancing the budget. The Afghani rupee 
began to fall sharply and it became a matter of urgent importance to correct 
the adverse balance of trade, which for the reasons mentioned had not been 
able to produce its normal results during the reign of AmanuUah Khan. 

The Afghan Government have attempted to cope with this problem by 
measures intended to effect 

(а) the restriction of impofrts ; 

(б) the reduction of prices of imported articles, and 

(c) the development of their export trade.”^ 

1266. (b) Political Considerations. — ^From the political point of view 
Afghanistan’s object is to prevent any one country, particularly Russia, from 
obtaining dominance over her through control of her export trade. Poss- 
ible military aggression by Russia, or political intrigue on her behalf, are not 
left out of consideration, but “it is in the economic sphere that the Soviet 
authorities are now making their main effort. Their plan is by purchasing 
the bulk of Afghan products, such as “ Persian lamb ”, cotton, and wool, 
to achieve control of the whole of Afghan foreign trade, and through such 
control to effect by an easy development either pohtieal predominance in the 

^ Despatoh from Mia., Kabul, to F. O., Loadon, No. 6-Overaeas Trade, dated the 16th June 1984- • 
S. No. 3, F. 676-F/34 (A. S. LHI, 284). 
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present Elingdoni of Afghanistan or else the overthrow of that Kingdom, to 
be followed by the institution of an Afghan republic which could then be 
absorbed in the Soviet Union 

Negotiations by the U. S. S. R. for a Commercial Treaty with the Afghan 
Government were frustrated by the latter but, for reasons both economic and 
political, the Afghan Government could not entirely sever their trade con- 
nections between their country and Russia. They wish to gain as much pro- 
fit as possible out of Russia’s desire to trade with them, while avoiding the 
pitfall of becoming completely dependent on Russia for absorption of their 
•exports. 

1266. (e) The Nationalist Motive. — ^To the two factors already mentioned 
{viz., the political necessity of regulating their commerical relations with the 
U. S. S. R. and the economic one of correcting the adverse balance of trade), 
has been added a third powerful influence. This is the ‘ Nationalist ’ idea, 
which in the economic sphere finds expression in the theory that profits from 
Afghan trade should go into Afghan pockets.® 

1267. (d) Summary. — The objects which the Afghan Government wished 
f^o achieve are thus : — 

{a) To correct their adverse trade balance, 

(6) To control the foreign trade of the country in accordance with their 
foreign policy, and 

1(c) To ensure that as much as possible of the profits of the country’s 
trade should remain in Afghan hands. 

1268. State Trading and Monopolies. The Shirkat-i-Ashami. — The form- 
ation of the state- controlled comj»anies and the creation of monopolies, 
most of which went to the Company, were measures directed to the achieve- 
ment of all these objects. The principal state-controlled Company is the 
Shirkat-i-Ashami, the inauguration of which was announced in 1932 (para- 
graph 867). 

1269. In the matter of the correction of the adverse trade balance the 
Ashami Company seeks to reduce the price of imports in two ways, by bar- 
gaining with the manufacturer for large quantities and by eliminating the 
middle-man. Politically it is expected to control foreign trade by relating 
the principal imports and exports of the country to the Government’s trade 
policy. From the nationalist point of view it is to bring profit to the State 
and its other shareholders by the elimination of the middle-man. For all 
these purposes it has been granted monopolies of the import of sugar, petrol, 
motor-oil, motor- vehicles and accessories, a controlling voice in the monopoly 
of the export of “ Persian lamb ”, and the sole right to the transaction of all 
•Government purchases and sales.® It holds also other concessions which are 
mentioned later. 

1270. Abdul Majid. — ^The Managing Director of the Ashami Company is 
Abdul Majid. He was born in 1894 and is a native of Herat. lie went to 
Russia while still very young and there made a considerable fortime in busi- 
ness which consisted largely, as he admits, of smuggling contraband goods. 

Losing much of his money in the Russian Revolution, he migrated to 
Germany where he was engaged in discounting Soviet bills on the “ Black 
Bourse His connection with Russia has made him suspect in certain 
quarters, but there is no evidence of any inclination towards Soviet interests 
in his direction of the Ashami Company, and his antecedents seem unlikely to 
makft the Soviet Government regard him with any favour. Representatives 
of British firms have found him on the whole frank, straightforward and 
cordial, thot^h a hard bargainer and not above adapting his sentiments to 
those of his hearers. He is an untiring worker and apparently incapable of 
delecting authority* (Extracts from “ The Commercial Policy of the Afghan 
Goyei^ent 1930-1934”). 

^ Sub-End. II to S. No. 82, Eil© 675-F/34. 

*Dospat6h from S»lin., E]«ibul« No. 6-Overs©as- Trade, dated the ISth. June 1934 (F. 575-F/34, 

S. No. 8). 

* [Note.— *The formation of a Government Stores Department and relieve the Shirkat-i-Ashami of this 
fpootion has recently been mentioned. 

* EnolosurO to S. No. 3. F. 5*75-F.^34, para.7. 
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He went on a visit to Europe in 1936, from which he had not returned by 
the end of the year. The principal objects of his visit are supposed to be tO' 
develop Afgtifl,n export trade and to negotiate credits for Afghanistan in 
manufacturing countries. 

1271. Constitution of the Ashami Company. — ^According to the prospectus 
issued in June 1933 the Ashami Company has an authorised capital of 
about Rs. 35 million Afghani, or £746,000 sterling. In the balance sheet for 
the year ending March 1934 the paid up capital was shown as Rs. 18,33,431 * 74 
Afghani.^ The Company is divided into two branches, the National Bank 
and the Ashami Company proper. The National Bank has the right to issue 
bank notes. It has granted the trading branch of the Company a loan of 20 
million Afghani at 8 per cent. The Government invested 3 million Afghani 
rupees in the purchase of shares in the Company in September 1933. 

1272. Activities of the Ashami Company. — ^During 1933 the Ashami 
Company did big business in the import of motor vehicles, cotton goods, 
sugar and petroh and in the export of “ Persian lamb ”. Its contract for 
motor vehicles was with the American firm of General Motors, and for cotton 
goods with a Japanese firm. It had an agreement under consideration for the 
import of sugar and petrol from Russia against the export of ‘ Persian lamb 
This agreement would not preclude the import of sugar and petrol from other 
countries, and in order to avoid becoming entirely dependent on Russia for 
these commodities, the Company continued to import petrol from India and 
sugar from Java. Both could have been imported at cheaper rates from Russia. 
In the same way, although the Soviet offered tempting terms for the grant 
of the exclusive right to buy ‘ Persian lamb ’, the Company showed marked 
readiness to deal with firms from other countries.* 

During 1934 the Company’s most important activities were concerned 
with ‘ Persian lamb ’. It handled the negotiations badly and was finally 
forced to make sales at prices below those which foreign buyers would have 
paid earlier in the year, had there been no monopoly. The Company waa 
hardly more successful in its other dealings.® 

In 1935 the Company appears to have profited by its earlier mistakes and 
to have surmoxmted the difficulties which had confronted it. It was believed 
to have made big profits particularly out of, its controlling share in the ‘ Per- 
sian lamb ’ trade, its sugar monopoly, and its monopoly for the export of 
wool. Of the ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade it was estimated that 500,000 skins had 
gone to Russia, 400,000 to London, and 60,000 to Germany ; 250,000 remained 
to be sold. The Company was doing well also out of its monopolies for the- 
import of motor vehicles and of goods required for State purposes.* 

1273. Subsidiary and other Companies. — ^For the control of the petrol 
trade the Ashami Company found it pohtie to form two subsidiary companies, 
the Afghanistan Petrol Company and the Pathan Trading Company of Kan- 
dahar. The latter dealt with other monopolies as well as petrol. Its form- 
ation was due to the necessity of placating the strongly established body of 
local traders in Kandahar. The progress of these two companies was de- 
scribed as follows in the Annual Report for 1935 ; — 

“ The Petrol Company supplies the country with petrol which it' 
purchases under agreements with the Soov Afghan Turak and 
the Burmah Shell Company. Its agreement with the former 
organisation covers the period 1st August 1934 to Ist 
February 1936 during which the Petrol Company has 
undertaken to purchase a minimum of 2,260 and a maxi- 
mum of 4,500 tons of petrol, the price at the Russian 
frontier bemg fixed at 70 gold rouble a ton or about eight annas 
six pies per gallon. After payment of customs duty and trans- 
port charges the Company must make a profit of nearly 50 prar 


1 Annual Report for 1936, para. 26 (A. S. LIX, 226). 

Report f(.r 1933, parae. 37-50 (Enol. to Despatch No. 30, dated the 9ih Hai-oh 1934, from 
Mm.. Kabul, A. S., DU, 276). 

“ Annual R^rt for 1934, paras. 32-60 (A. S. LV, 260). 

* Annual Report for 1936, paras 26-29 (A. S. LIX, 226). 
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cent, on the sale of this petrol. The agreement with the Bur- 
mah Shell Company is not nearly so favourable and does not 
allow the Petrol Company more than about 12 per cent, profit. 
Actually Russian petrol can be imported to Kabul at a cost 
price to the Petrol Company of Rs. 0-15-0 Indian a gallon where- 
as the Burmah Shell petrol delivered at Kabul costs them about 
Rs. 1-9-0 a gallon. In order to prevent the country becoming 
completely ^pendent on Russia for petrol it has been divided 
into two zones, and only Burmah Shell petrol is allowed to be 
sold in the south-eastern portion including Kabul. It has 
been found very difficult however to prevent private individuals 
from importing the cheaper Russian petrol to Kabul from the 
north, and even the Petrol Company is beheved to have im- 
ported consignments of it from time to time and to have mixed 
it with the Burmah Shell petrol. In view of the disparity of 
prices it is not surprising that the Petrol Company have been 
endeavouring to induce the Burmah Shell Company to lower 
their rates. Mr. Percival representing the latter Company 
visited Kabul in November and offered a small reduction, which 
the Petrol Company refused to accept. They threatened to 
cancel the agreement altogether and had not the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, no doubt acting under instructions from the 
Prime Minister, intervened, negotiations would probably have 
broken down. 

The Pathan Trading Company in Kandahar is reported to have had 
a fairly successful year. This Company is formed almost ex- 
clusively from a clique of local merchants under the manager- 
ship of one of the wealthiest of their number called Muhammad 
Musa Khan. It was originally granted local monopolies for 
the import of petrol, sugar and motor vehicles and the export 
of dry fruit for one year, and early in 1935 these monopolies 
were extended for a further period of two years. In August it 
declared a dividend of 28 per cent, for the year ending the 21st 
March 1935 and annoimced an increase in its capital of Rs. 
500,000. Of this only Rs. 300,000 is reported to have subscribed 
up to date, as Muhammad Musa Khan will not allow anybody to 
participate who does not belong to his faction. The Company 
already has agencies at Bombay and Karachi and is believed to 
have opened additional ones at Amritsar, Delhi and Calcutta. It 
was even reported to be intending to open its own retail shops in 
India. At the end of the year it had a large quantity of dry 
fruit on its hands which it was unable to dispose of at the price 
it was demanding, owing partly to the fact that dry fruit from 
Kabul the export of which has not hitherto been monopolised 
was selling in India at much cheaper rates ”. 

He * ^ 

The recent growth of these companies and of the Ashami Company itself 
was described as follows in the ‘ Islah ’ dated 31st December 1935. 

“ In the year 1312 (1933-34) only one Company was established in the 
whole country, viz., the Ashami Company with a capital of 
•milli on Afghani rupees. In the year 1313 (1934-35) fourteen com- 
panies were established in the Northern Province with a total 
capital of 10 million Afghani rupees, besides the Petrol Company 
and the Pathan Trading Company, with a capital of 2^ mfilion 
Afghani rupees. The capital of the Ashami Company was also 
increased but even so the total capital invested was not more 
than 22^ million Afghani rupees. Recently a company known 
as the TTnited Company of the Northern Pro-vinces has been 
formed for the export of wool and cotton with a capital of 15 
millicm A%hani rupees, besides six new companies for the 
Persian -Lamb trade in Kabul kno-wn as the Sabir (Patient) 
Company, the Bradaran (Brothers) Company, the Qanayat 
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(Contentment) Company, the Diyanat (Honesty) Company, the 
Tawakkul (Trust in God) Company and the Koshish (Endeavour-) 
Company. 

It is also proposed to establish a company at Herat with a capital of 
10 million Afghani rupees for the export of wool and opium. 
The capital of the National Bank (Ashami Company) has in- 
creased by 200 per cent, since 1312 (1933-34) and the total 
capital of Afghan Companies has reached 82 million Afghani 
rupees during the year 1314 (1936-36). Thus the capital of the 
nation which was only 7^ million Afghani rupees in 1312 
(1833-34), the year of its birth, will stand at 82 million Afghani 
rupees at the opening of the year 1315 (1936-37).”^ 

1274. Monopolies. — The following monopolies had been granted up to- 
ihc time of the Indian Trade Delegation’s visit to Kabul in 1934 : — 

{a) Import of sugar. 

(6) Import of petrol and motor oils. 

(c) Export of fruit from Kandahar. 

(d) Import of motor vehicles and their accessories. 

(e) Export of Karakulis. 

Of these {a), {b) and (d) had been granted to the Shirkat-i -Ashami who 
also had a large share in (e). 

The monopoly of (c) was granted to Shirkat-i-Pushtun a company formed 
of Kandahar traders in which apparently the Government have no share. 
“ Monopoly (e) has, in the words of the official announcement, been granted 
to traders, who are Afghan subjects in accordance with the figures below : — 

Skins, 

(а) Ministry of Commerce ........ 100,000 

(б) Ashami Company ......... 300,000 

(c) Traders of Kabul to be selected as proposed by the Ministry of 

Commerce .......... 170,000 

(d) Companies established in Turkestan ..... 330,000 

(e) Traders of Herat and Kandahar 100,000.”* 

1275. Resentment against Monopolies. — ^The grant of these monopolies 
has been bitterly resented by traders in Kabul and Kandahar both Afghan 
and Indian, and also by Indian merchants in frontier towns such as Peshawar 
and Chaman, through whose hands the bulk of the trade formerly passed in 
both directions between India and Afghanistan. It seems, however, that 
in spite of its impopularity the Government, who have already experienced 
its profits are more likely at present to extend the system than to abandon it. 

1276. Currency and Exchange. — ^The effect of an adverse balance in 
1933 and 1934 was aggravated by the rise m the world price of silver. With 
silver standing in India at 55 rupees per 100 tolas, as in 1933, the Afgb g/ni rupee, 
even at 360 : 100 Indian rupees, was well above its intrinsic value. The 
minting of silver, imported free of Indian customs duty, was a very profitable 
transaction for the Afghan Government. As, however, the Afghani rupee fell 
and the price of silver rose, this profit was extinguished and the minfiTig silver 
discontinued. In December 1934 the Afghani rupee actually touched 440 ; 
100 Indian rupees. This figure was below its intrinsic value. A profit stated 
to be at approximately 6 annas on every 100 Afghani could then be made 
^y sending it to Bombay for melting. Considerable sums are stated to 
have been sent for melting. This was in spite of the fact that the Afghan 
Government had forbidden the export of silver from Afghanistan® and that 
the Indian Government had for reasons of its own forbidden its import into 

* {A. S. T.TX, 226.) “ " 

• Beport of the Trade Delegation 1934* para.'5« 

» Vide Minister’s No. 144, dated the 5th May 1934 and No. 144, dated 8th May 1934. 

39 
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India.* The shortage of currency was reflected in the fact that on one occa- 
sion a cheque for Rs. 4,000 could not be cashed by His Majesty’s Legation 
at Kabul. 

1277. This was another problem which the Afghan Government felt 
could only be solved by State control. After the oficial rate of exchange iin 
terms of one hundred Indian rupees had fluctuated between 411 and 312 in 
the early months of 1935, the Government finally issued orders in November 
stabilising it at 366 for a period of eight months. All private dealing in ex- 
change was then forbidden and operations could be conducted only through 
the Afghan National Bank. This, as already mentioned, is a branch of the 
Shirkat-i-Ashami and has the concession of the right to issue bank notes. 
Immediately after the issue of the order stabiHsing the rate of exchange, the 
Government made through the National Bank its first issue of bank-notes. 
The first issue was hmited to two million notes of five Afghani rupees each, 
the total being more than covered by a reserve of silver. The rules control- 
ling the issue of paper money were pubhshed in the ‘ Islah ’ of 17th November 
1935.^ The notes have so far been a success and have been generally accepted 
at their face value. Later issues have .been of higher denominations, the 
highest permissible being Rs. 100 Afghani. Previous issues of paper eurrrency 
by Amanullah Khan and Bacha-i-Saqqao were not a success.® 

1278. The ‘ Kabuli ’ and the ‘ Afghani ’ rupee. — The complexities of 
Afghan exchange problems are enhanced for the lay mind by the relation 
between the “ Kabuli ” and the “ Afghani ” rupee and the fact that while 
the former is officially obsolete the latter is no longer current. The Kabuli 
rupee was in use up to year 1926. Its weight was 139*8 grains and it con- 
tained about 84 per cent, of silver. The Afghani rupee was then minted with a 
slightly lower silver content by Amanullah fixing the official rate of exchange 
as 10 Afghani =11 Kabuli rupees. The Afghani rupee was withdrawn and 
its place taken by half- Afghanis with a weight of nearly 76 grains and a 
silver content of just over 50 per cent. The rate of exchange in practice came 
to be 20 half-ALfghanis =11 Kabuli rupees and the result was that Kabuli rupees 
were driven out from the main bazaars of Afghanistan. The Kabuli rupee 
still exists in outlying parts and in the North-West Frontier Province, and 
owing to its higher silver content has a higher exchange value in relation to 
the Indian rupee. 

1279. Prohibition of Import of Luxury Articles. — ^As one way of helping 
to redress the adverse balance of trade, the Afghan Government in 1934 to- 
tally forbade the export of certain ‘ luxury articles ’, on which it seemed to 
them quite unnecessary for their people to spend money. The list of 
forbidden articles included artificial hair, feather-boas, imitation jewellery, 
aifir scarves and a number of other articles.® 

1280. Trade with India. — On the one hand the policy of monopohes and 
^f “ Afghan Trade for the Afghans ” has reacted rmfavourably on Indian 
Trade, on the other hand the Afghan Government have repeatedly expressed 
their desire to increase their trade both with India and with Great Britain. 
In these two respects there has, in effect been a clash between the economic 
and the pohtical influences behind Afghan Commercial Policy. 

1281. Disabilities of Indian Trade. Report of the Indian Trade 
Delegation.- — ^A Trade Del^ation, led by Mr. W. W. Nind, Secretary 
to the Govermnent of India, Department of Commerce, was sent by the 
■Government of India to Aifghanistan in 1934. Its object was ‘ to exam- 
ine in consultation with informed opinion in Afghanistan the directions in 
which it may be possible to foster and expand the mutual trade between India 
and Afghanistan The Report of the Delegation, printed by the Govern- 
ment of India Press, Simla, 1934, gives an account of the disabilities from 

^ Fijiauo^ Bepartjjaeat HTQti&oation (Customs), No. 53 of 2l8t July 1934. 

* Enclosure to Kabul Despatch No. 2 of 4th January 1936 (A. S. LIX, 106). 

^ Animal Beport for 1935, paras. 8-12 (A, S. LIX, 226). 

* Enclosuxe to S. No. 10 inF. No- R76-F/34^ pa»ge 27. . 

‘ Despatdi Mvpi., to F* Loudozi^ Ho. 38^ dated the 31st Match 1934 (A. S. LUI^ 35}« 

^ Keport of Nind Delegatibxh 1934» panu 1« 
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which Indian Traders in and with Afghanistan were suffering. These includ- 
ed : — 

(i) Loss Of trade owing to the sugar and petrol import monopolies, and 
anticipated loss over the fruit export monopoly.^— There seemed no remedy 
for these losses as long as the monopolies continued. 

(w) Losses to motor-traders caused by the sudden restriction on the 
import of motor-vehicles and their accessories by the grant of the monopoly 
to the Ashami Company. This monopoly was generally regarded as the 
precursor to the grant of a similar monopoly of the transport trade. The 
Trade Agents at Chaman and Peshawar were already acting as if such a mono- 
poly had been created, and were refusing permits to lorries newly registered in 
India to ply on Afghan roads. The Trade Delegation proposed an easy weapon 
to counter this in the form of retaliation.® 

{Hi) Exclusion of Indian Traders from the ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade. — The 

Delegation proposed to the Afghan Commerce Minister that Indians might 
be given a share in the monopoly, but his reply was not encouraging.® 

(*») Personal difficulties of Traders.— The Delegation found that great 
difficulties were experienced by Indian Traders in getting visas to enter 
and leave Afghanistan, even after they had obtained their visas, and even 
after they had been given permission to import their wares, they were still not 
allowed to clear their goods from the Customs until they had obtained trading 
licenses ; in some cases traders had even had to return their goods to Peshawar. 

The Delegation were also told that the business of new foreign traders 
was hampered by the fact that they could not remit money to India, but 
were only allowed to export goods in payment for their imports. This was 
denied by the Commerce Minister, but the Delegation received some evidence 
that Indian traders who were not shown in the customs books as exporting as 
much as they imported, were certainly treated with disfavour. 

A new trade law was under consideration and the Delegation suggested 
that if it proved detrimental to Indian interests, and if no improvement were 
nmde in the system of granting visas and trade-Hcenses, the presence of large 
numbers of Afghans trading in India might provide means of retaliation.* 

{/v) Lorry Traffic, and the Transport Trade. — ^The transport of goods 
and passengers between Indian and Afghan towns is in itself a large 
and growing trade. The lines along which it has recently been deve- 
loping have been unsatisfactory to Indian interests from two points 
of view. In the first place there is the danger of evasion of customs duty. 
It is possible that after payment in full of rebate of customs duties, motor- 
vehicles may be brought back by road to India and there be re-sold or other- 
wise allowed to remain- The second danger is that the Afghans appear to 
be trying, by various means, to squeeze Indian drivers and owners out of 
the trade with a view to securing aU the profits for their own nationals. 

The problems from the point of view of the Government of India are : — 

(i) To prevent fraudulent loss of revenue to themselves, and 

(n) To protect the interests of Indian subjects engaged in the transport 
trade. 

The Government of India’s proposals for preventing loss of revenue in- 
volve the deposit of either the duty ora bond with the authorities at Peshawar 
or Chaman. This procedure is in accordance with international usage®. 
The other matter was the subject of recommendations by the Indian Trade 
Delegation, who found that Indian drivers were undoubtedly being penalised 
hy idghan officials and pointed out that the weapon of retaliation was ready 


1 Report of Kind Delegation, 1934, paras. 6, 7, 8. 

* Ibid.p para. 9. 

* Ihid-f para. 10. 

* Ibid^f para. 13. 

«Meino. No. 276-F/36, dated 17th February 1936 (File 276-F/36). 
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to hand.i The Government of India have accordingly prepared proposals 
for the regulation of Afghan motor traffic in India. The mere mention of the 
fact that they were doing so was enough to produce from the Afghan Govern- 
ment a denial of the previous official statement that Indian lorries were pro- 
hibited from plying on the Chaman -Kandahar road*. 

The draft regulations and rules are still under the consideration of the 
Government of India but have not yet reached final form nor been discussed 
between the two Governments. The Afghan Government is reported to 
favour a proposal that lorry traffic between India and Afghanistan should 
stop on the frontier and that Indian-owned motors should not ply in 
Afghanistan nor Afghan-owned motors in India.® 

Much of the trouble caused to Indian lorry drivers in the past has been 
over visas. One of their particidar complaints was that visas were only 
granted valid for one journey and they were put to ceaseless inconvenience 
in obtaining fresh visas on each occasion. It is hoped that this state of 
affairs will have been remedied by a rule in the new Visa Code which enables 
lorry- drivers, etc. to obtain visas valid for any nxunber of journeys within a 
period of six months. 

(vi) Abolition of the Chahar Yaka Tax. — The abolition of chahar yaka 
tax described on page (6) of the Trade Delegation’s Report was a 
further blow to Indian trade. Though originally suggested by the British 
Government it has proved detrimental to Indian interests. The reasons 
for the suggestion were to secure equal treatment for Indian petrol and 
kerosene oil with products of the same nature imported from Russia. “ All 
foreign (non-Indian) goods entering Afghanistan through India received a 
fuU rebate of Indian custom duty levied at the port of entry. Until 21st 
April 1934, the Afghan Government levied on such goods, in addition 
to the normal customs duty, a special tax equal to 25 per cent, of the 
rebate obtained from the Government of India. This tax was known as 
chahar yaka tax or one quarter tax. No similar levy was made on goods 
entering Afghanistan over her other land frontiers and in consequence such 
goods received a preference equal to the amount of chahar yaka. At the 
same time the incidence of this tax gave a similar preference to Indian goods 
over foreign goods entering Afghanistan through India. The effect of the 
loss of this preference is bound to be serious ”. The abolition of this tax 
was consequently on the whole unfavourable to India and Russia, favourable 
to British products imported to Afghanistan through India and still more 
favourable to imports from other countries on which the Indian import 
duties were higher. The Soviet embassy was officially stated to have pro- 
tested against the removal of the tax. 

1282. Despite the visit of the Indian trade delegation to Kabul, there 
has as yet been no improvement in the condition of Indian traders. The 
operations of the ‘ Pathan Company ’ have faced the fruit traders of Chaman 
with ruin. The number of Indian traders in Kabul is said to have been 
reduced to ten. In December 1936 they sent a deputation to His Majesty’s 
Legation asking that representations might be made on their behalf to the 
A fghan Government and that if these failed the Government of India might 
be induced to take retaliatory measures.* 

1283. Revision of Afghan Customs Tariff. — About the same time the 
A fghan customs tariff was revised, the principal innovations being the abo- 
lition of internal ‘ Sarfiyat ’ taxes, a simplification of the schedule and a 
general increase in the rates of import duty, devised, partly at any rate to 
compensate for the loss of revenue involved by the aboliton of chahar yaka 
tax. 

* A translation of the Afghan Customs Manual, Customs Tariff, etc. is in- 
corporated in the Nind Report. 

1 Nind Report para. 9, c/. Annual Report for 1935, para. 39. 

* Despatch, from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 21, dated 16th February 1936 (A. S. LIX, 175), 

* D. O. No. 830-B., brom Col, Fraser-Tytler, dated 10th March 1936, note page 26 of File 247-F/32. 

* Despatch &oin Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 10-E., dated 20th January 1936, 675-F/34. 

No. 94. . . . ^ 
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1284, Applications to His Majesty’s Government for help. — ^Despite their 
apparent unwillingness to remedy the grievances of Indian traders, the Afghan 
Government have shown no hesitation in asking His Majestj^’s Government 
and the Government of India for help towards establishing their own financial 
independence. Their plea for aid is described in Minister’s telegram No. 11- 
Katodon to Foreign Office, London, dated 24th January 1935,^ which is a 
sequel to suggestions to the same effect already made by Sir Richard 
Maconachie in his despatch No. 9-Overseas Trade of 6th November 1934.^ 

The reasons why the Government of India should do something to help 
and the arguments against the proposal are recorded in the noting on file 
No. 576-F/34. Summarised, the arguments in favour were ‘ that it would be 
extremely unfortunate, if not disastrous ’ to the Government of India if 
the existing Government in Afghanistan were to eoUapse as a result of a finan- 
cial crisis followed by revolution ; the arguments against were the extent of 
the risk always involved in financing anything in Afghanistan®. 

Besides the concession of “ Free Transit ” facilities, for which they had 
long been asking, the Afghan Government asked also for the creation of ex- 
port credits in Great Britain for buying machinery with which to develop 
their own resources, for technical advice for the same purpose, for the aboli- 
tion of the export duty on ‘ Persian lamb,’ for some concessions in the matter 
of income-tax payable by Afghan firms trading in India, for the goodwill 
of His Majesty’s Government towards their negotiations with fur-trading 
companies in London, and for such general measures of encouragement to 
their overseas trade as His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 
India could give. 

1285. “ Free Transit — The working of the present system, which the 
grant of “ Free Transit ” facilities is to replace, is criticised in a report printed 
with the Report of the Nind Delegation. It depends on Article VII of the 
Treaty by which ‘ no customs duties shall be levied at British Indian ports 
on goods imported under Article VI of the Treaty on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan ’, and by which rebate ‘ of the full amount of Customs 
duty ’ is granted on certain conditions in respect of ‘ all trade goods ’ imported 
into British India for re-export to Afghanistan and duly exported by certain 
agreed routes. In theoiy the principle of the present system is merely 
that State goods are totally exempted, and that a rebate is paid on other 
goods as they go across the border. In practice there have been all kinds 
of difficulties over both classes of goods. The new proposal for “ Free Tran- 
sit ” means, in effect, that the distinction between the two classes of goods 
will be removed^ and that all classes of goods intended for re-export to 
Afghanistan, and duly re-exported, will be saved either pa37ment or rebate of 
• Customs duty. 

1285-A. The concession is one for which the Afghans have long been 
a sking. It is noted in paragraph 695 of the Afghan Precis of 1927 as a 
possible Afghan demand which would have to be considered. It was one of 
the requests made in the interviews with Sir Austen Chamberlain in March 
1928.® It was contemplated in the instructions given to Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys in May of that year for inclusion in the expected negotiations for a 
new Treaty.® The Government of India had in fact been almost on the 
point of announcing the grant of “ Free Transit ” without waiting for the nego- 
tiation of a new Treaty'^, but as the Afghan visitors to London gave no pro- 
minence to this particular request the Home Government decided that this 
would have been a tactical mistake.® Sardar Mohammad Wali Khan, who 
was Regent in Afghanistan during the King’s absence, then complicated 
.matters fcy causing an announcement to be made in the Afghan Press that 

1 (A. S. LV, 163). 

* (A. S. LV, 18). 

® Note dated 18th December 1934, notes page 6 of F.676-F/34. 

® Cf. Express Letter to Min., Kabul, No. r,639-F/34, dated 12th June 1935 (A. S. LVIT, 21). 

® Para. 764. 

® Para. 1339. 

’ Cf. Telegram to I. O., London, No. 6745-S., daited 28th March 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 117). 

® Telegram from F. O., London, to C. d*A., Kabul, No. 24, dated 5th April 1928 (A* S. XXI11» 136). 
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His Majesty’s Government had agreed to the concession^. In response 
to strong representations from His Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires he admit- 
ted that the communique which he had caused to be published was false 
and highly irregular, and after a short delay issued a contradiction.® The 
outbreak of the Rebelhon caused the matter to be shelved before any final 
decision was made. 

1286. The question was brought up again at intervals during King 
Nadir Shah’s reign, but owing to the difficulties involved in ensuring against 
loss to their own revenues the Government of India were not in favour. 

1286-A. The Government of India were not in favour of granting the 
concession even as late as the beginning of 1935.® On 13th March of that 
year Sir Richard Maconaehie was allowed to put the arguments before them 
in person, and the proposal was at last accepted. An Order-in -Council dated 
20th March 1935 records the decision that “ a system of free transit of goods 
of all kinds to Afghanistan from overseas in substitution of the present system 
may be negotiated with the Afghan Government, subject to proper safe- 
guards being first worked out with the local authorities against loss to Indian 
revenues through extraction of goods from bond during transit or through 
re-importation to India of goods which have not paid Indian duties at the 
ports 

1287. This decision was communicated to the Afghan Government in 
June 1935. They were told that the Government of India had accepted in 
principle “ the system of free transit by rail through India for all goods 
purchased abroad and consigned to Afghanistan, provided that it will be 
possible to arrange in consultation with the Afghan Government for a system 
of transit which wiU safeguard Indian revenues against loss ”.® The system 
would be “ confined to goods packed in sealed wagons booked to railhead on 
the Khyber and Chaman routes,”® and some time was likely to elapse before 
it could be brought into force. 

1288. The rules of procedure are still (January 1937) under discussion 
between the Governments, and the concession has not yet been put into effect. 
The Government of India’s latest proposals and draft instructions were sent 
to the Secretary of State for India with confidential letter No. F.-446-F/35, 
dated 23rd September 1936, of which a copy was sent to His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul. 

1289. Economic Aid for Afghanistan. — ^The other big proposal which the 
Afghan Government made through Sir Richard Maconaehie was for economic 
aid in building up their own industries’^. The proposal was summarised as. 
follows : — 

“ That in order to save the existing Afghan Government from a 
financial crash, which would be followed by revolution, His 
Majesty’s Government or the Government of India or both 
should assist financially in developing Afghan industry and 
home production of essential commodities such as sugar, so as 
to correct the present adverse trade balance and keep Af g han 
money in Afghanistan. The practical form which that assist- 
ance is to take is for British firms to supply machinery on 
credit, either or both Governments (His Majesty’s Government 
and Government of India) guaranteeing them against loss, if 
the A fghan Government are unable to pay.”® 

(JToife. — Suggestions for economic aid had been put forward by Sir Eraneis Humphrys*' 
and discussed by the Government of India^® in 1928 but came to nothing on account of the 
outbreak of the EebelUon.) 


1 Kabul telegram No. 62, dated 22iid Aprfl 1928 (A. S. XXin, 163). 

® Telegram from C. d’A., Kabul, No. 72, dated 16th May 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 214). 

* Telegram to I. O., Loiidon, No. 443 dated lOth February 1935 (A. S. LV, 222), 

* Order in CJouncil, dated March 1936, page 24 of notes F.-576-F/34. 

tt Letter firom Min., Kabul, to Afghan Foreign Minister, No. 317, dated 22nd June 1936 (A, S. LVH. 
67, Enclosure 1). 

® Jb4d, End. H. 

^ Paras. 1202-1203. 

* F. S.’s note, dated 18th December 1934, page 6, F.676-F/34. 

A, S. XL 

to L O.V Dooidon, Ko. 7-^^^ 3rd Jamxary 192S (A. S. XXU, 286^B). 
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1290. The proposed credits were not created, for reason both particular 
and general. The particular reason was that the schemes which the Afghan 
Government had in mind at the moment, schemes prepared for them by Mr. 
Robertson-Taylor of the Oriental Carpet Company, India, did not seem to 
the Government of India to be practicable. To say the least, they were 
based on insufficient data. The more general reasons were (i) that the Gov- 
ernment of India had already committed itself to as much expenditure as 
it felt was justified, and (ii) that the Afghan Government having already 
found the Government of Germany more accommodating, would not agree 
t;o the preliminary expert enquiry into their finances without which His 
Majesty’s Government did not consider that any money should be risked.^ 

1291. Other Concessions. — ^With a view to encouraging Afghanistan’s 
overseas trade, the Government of India abolished the export duty on ‘ Per- 
sian lamb ’ in the spring of 1934,® and has also offered concessions of railway 
freight on petrol going to Afghanistan.® 

The Government of India’s prohibition of the import of silver by land 
into India, though it was in the first place imposed for reasons not connected 
with Afghanistan, of silver coin and was promised the warm co-operation 
of the Afghan Government.^ 

1292. Khyber Tolls®. — ^A request was made to the Indian Trade Delegation 
by the Afghan delegates for the abolition or reduction of Khyber tolls. At 
about the same time, and subsequently, there has been a good deal of fric- 
tion over the payment of these tolls on behalf of particular lorries. The 
principal cause of friction has been that the Khyber authorities have demand- 
ed tolls on lorries for which the Afghan Trade Agent, Peshawar, has issued 
certificates claiming exemption. The Government of India examined the 
position and came to the conclusion that certificates of exemption were being 
wrongly issued by the Afghan Trade Agent, and that the abuse by this official 
of the privilege of certification was adversely affecting Central Revenues. 
The Government of India accordingly addressed His Majesty’s Minister, 
Kabul, as follows : — 

^ ^ sK sjc He 

“ After careful consideration the Government of India have satisfied 
themselves that certificates of exemption from Khyber tolls are 
being wrongly issued by the Afghan Trade Agent at Pesha war, 
and that the abuse by this official of the privilege of certifica- 
tion is adversely affecting Central Revenues, to which Khyber 
tolls are paid. In this connection a comparative statement 
showing the collection of Khyber tolls during the first four 
months of the years 1933-34-35 is forwarded with the request 
that, if you see no objection, it may be communicated to the 
Afghan Government who may be requested to instruct the 
Trade Agent as to the correct procedure and direct him to 
issue certificates in future strictly in accordance with those 
instructioniT. Should the Afghan Trade Agent continue to 
certify for exemption goods which are ^rima facie not entitled 
to exemption the Government of India will be compelled to 
refuse entirely to recognise his certificates and in future to 
require the certificate of the Afghan Government furnished 
through the Legation as in the case of imports of arms. 

3. The position as regards the levy of tolls has already been explained 
in the memorandum from the Government of India in the 
Forei^ and Political Department to the Government cf the 
North-West Frontier Province No. F. 394-F./34, dated the 8th 
September 1934 [S. No. (81 in F. 394(2)-F/34], (copy of which 
was communicated to you xmder cover of Foreign Secretary’s 


^ firom F- O., London, to Min., Kabul, N'o. 49, dated 1st June 1935 (F.-675-F/34, S. ISTo. 73). 

* Teji^aoaqi f|:om Min., Kabul, No. 60, dated 23rd April 1934 (A, S. LIII, 78). 

» Memo, tp Min., Kabul, No. D. 3638-J?/33, dated 23rd S^tember 1933 (A. S. L, 254). 

^ Min.’s letter No. 144, dated 30th November 1034 (on File F/312-F/34). 

6 Cf, Afghan Ft4cis (1927), Para. 638. 
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weekly letter No. 37-K., dated the 15th September 1934) 
[S. No. (10), in F. 394(2 )-F./34], but for convenience of refer- 
ence it is restated below : — 

(a) Goods exported by the Khyber route from India into Afghanistan., 
(including goods transported through India to Afghanistan) 
which are for the public services of Afghanistan and not for ■ 
the purposes of State monopoly or State trade are exempt 
from the payment of Klliyber tolls. All other goods exported 
by this route from India to Afghanistan are subject to Khyber- 
tolls. 

(&) All goods imported by the Khyber route into India from Afghan- 
istan including those for the public services of Afghanistan 
are subject to the payment of Khyber tolls. 

4. The procedure for the certification of goods, entitled to exemption, 
from these tolls may be considered under two heads — 

(?■) goods originating in India, and 
(m) goods transported through India. 

(i) Above. Under the Anglo- Afghan Treaty, 1921, such goods are not 

specifically exempt from the payment of Khyber tolls ; but 
in view of the undertaking given by the Government of India 
in Sir W. Cunningham’s letter to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan No. 31-P. O., dated the 27th March 1899, these 
also enjoy exemption by usage and subject to the comments 
made in paragraph 2 of this memorandum it has been agreed 
to accept for the present the certificate of the Afghan Trade 
Agent at Peshawar. 

(ii) Above. Such goods on arrival at the port are certified by the 

Afghan Consul as “ required for the public services of Afghan- 
istan and not for the purposes of any State monopoly or 
State trade ”. This certificate (in quadruplicate) is signed 
by the Afghan Consul on a form which is termed an invoice 
and this form is signed by a Customs official at the port of 
entry. Of the 4 copies of the certificates issued, one is at 
present retained in the Customs House, two are sent to the 
Frontier Customs Officer and one to the Central Board of 
Revenue. It is considered that in future the Afghan Trade 
Agent at Peshawar who receives all Afghan State goods at. 
Peshawar and arrangevS for their transport into Afghanistan, 
should be furnished with a copy of this invoice, which should 
accompany the goods through the Khyber. To ensure a copy 
being available for this purpose, the Collectors of Customs 
are being instructed that instead of sending a copy of the 
invoice to the Central Board of Revenue, where it is merely 
filed, it should be handed to the Clearing Agent, whose business 
it will be to send it along with the goods to the Afghan Trade 
Agent at Peshawar. No certificate from the Afghan Trade- 
Agent win then be necessary in such cases.” 

^ He 9ie 

The relevant portions of Memorandum No. 394-F/34, dated 8th Septem- 
ber 1934 are as follows : — 

He He He He % He Hr 

“ 2. The Government of India consider that the proper interpretation 
of Article VII of the Anglo- Afghan Treaty of the 22nd Novem- 
ber 1921, in its application to the levy of Elhyber toUs, is as. 
follows. The effect of the provision at the end of the 3rd. 
paragraph of Article VII that “ nothing in this Article shall 
prevent the levy on imports from Afghanistan of the present- 
l^yber tolls ” is to save the right of levy of Klhyber tolls on. 
imports from Afghanistan into Lidia from being affected by 
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the declaration at the opening of that paragraph that the 
British Government “ has no present intention of levying 
customs duty on goods or livestock of Afghan origin or manu- 
facture imported by land or by river into India or exported 
from Afghanistan to other countries of the world through 
India The presence in paragraph 3 of Article VII of this 
express saving along with the absence from paragraph 1 of 
the same Article of a similar saving in respect of the provi- 
sion that “ no customs duties shall be levied at British Indian 
ports on goods imported on behalf of the Government of 
Afghanistan for immediate transport to Afghanistan, provided 
that the goods are required for the public services of Afghanis- 
tan and not for the purpose of any state monopoly or state 
trade ”, must be taken to oust the right to levy Khyber tolls 
on the entry into Afghanistan of goods, on which paragraph 
1 of Article VII provides that no customs duties shall be 
levied at British Indian ports. On all goods exported from 
India to Afghanistan outside the scope of this provision, or 
transported through India to Afghanistan, including goods 
imported on behalf of the Government of Afghanistan but 
required for the purposes of state monopoly or state trade, 
Khyber tolls may be levied on the entry of the goods into 
Afghanistan. 

3. It will be seen that a clear distinction is thus drawn between (a) 
imports into India from Afghanistan, and (6) exports from 
India into Afghanistan (including goods transported through 
India to Afghanistan). In the case of category (a) Khyber 
tolls may be levied on all articles, including state goods, and 
without respect to the distinction drawn in paragraph 1 of 
Article VII. On the other hand, in the case of category (&) 
Khyber tolls are not leviable on goods required for the 
public services of Afghanistan, but may be levied on goods- 
exported for the purposes of any state monopoly or state 
trade and on trade goods referred to in paragraph 2 of Article 
VII. This distinction is in accordance with the practice laid 
down in Sir William Cunningham’s letter to His Highness the 
Amir of Afghanistan, No. 31-P. O., dated the 27th March 
1899, which only exempts from Khyber tolls the Amir’s 
private property and state stores on entry into Afghanistan, 
and gives no exemption even to this class of goods when 
imported from Afghanistan into India * ^ * 

* * Hs 5|s ^ 

6. For the purpose of levy of Khyber tolls on goods entering Afghan- 
istan there remains the question of a practical means of 
enforcement of the distinction between goods required for the 
public services of Afghanistan, and goods required for purposes 
of state monopoly or state trade. Recent experience shows 
that in fact the Afghan Consul at port of entry is in a position 
to certify as goods required for the public services goods, which 
are in reality imported as goods required for purposes of state 
monopoly or state trade. The rules of procedure for giving 
effect to customs concessions granted to these two cate- 
gories ■will be fo'und in Appendix A and Appendix B to the 
.^glo-Afghan Trade Convention. Where an A f gh a n Consul 
signs a definite statement xmder rule 1 to Appendix A certi- 
fying that goods are not for purposes of state monopoly or 
state trade, it is not easy for the Collector of Customs to 
challenge it imless the nature of the goods is such as to maVA 
the statement inherently improbable, as in a recent case of 
. sugar machinery unported by the Afghan Government and 
referred to in letter No. 300, dated the 13th Jxme 1934 
[Serial No. (2) in File No. 235-F./343, from H. M.’s Minister, 

40 
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Kabul, to the Government of India. The Government of 
India will therefore be glad if you will first consider in 
consultation with H. M.’s Mmister, Kabul, what practical 
steps are possible, whether at the ports or in transit through 
Khyber Pass, to ensure that for the purpose of levy of 
Khyber tolls the distinction drawn in paragraph 1 of Article 
VII of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty may be properly observed 

* * sC * 

1293- The Government of India decided at the same time that for the 
present the Political Agent, Khyber, should not refuse to accept the Afghan 
Trade Agent’s certificate, though he might continue to look out for abuse 
and report instances where it was suspected. 

1294. The legal rights of the Government of India in regard to Khyber 
tolls are not enforced on the Afghan State’^s lorry which brings the mails to 
Torkham. This concession does not apply to other State lorries entering 
India.^ 

1296. The Afghan Government seemed to think that lorries carrying 
Afghan State goods into India were exempted from payment of tolls, but it 
is clear from paragraph 3(&) of Memorandum No. 268-F/36, dated 16th 
September 1935 (quoted above) that this is not so. They were particularly 
exercised over the recovery of tolls on wool, the property of the Af g ha n 
Government, which was being sent to India for spinning and would later 
be returned to Afghanistan. The Government of India as well as stating 
the general principle specifically upheld the recovery of tolls on this wool. 
Paragraph 4 of memorandum No. 394-P/34, dated 8th September 1934 
(quoted above) reads as follows : — 

“ It follows that the consignment of wool referred to in your express 
letter quoted, being an import into India from Afghanistan, 
is subject to the payment of ELhyber toUs, whether it is 
Afghan state property or not 

1296. The whole question is under consideration, pending the final terms 
■of settlemesnt with regard to the “ Pree Transit ” system. It is possible 
that the tolls may then be abolished altogether.® They are, however, of 
a special nature and it does not appear that there is anything to prevent 
their levy even after the grant of “ Free Transit ” on the lines of, or even 
under the terms of, the Barcelona Statutes. The point is open to argument, 
and the final decision wiU depend partly on the extent to which the other 
proposed charges and the Khyber Tolls together can fairly be brought within 
the exception provided by Article III of the Statute,* and partly on political 
considerations. 

1297. The tolls are, strictly speaking, levied not on goods but on the 
vehicles and animals employed on their conveyance. They are also levied 
on passengers.® They derive sanction from the Afridi- Agreement (page 485 — 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume XI) of February 1881. fri return for the re- 
ceipt of allowances the Afridis contracted out of the right to collect toUs which 
they formerly possessed. 

1298. imposition of Land Customs on the Indian Frontiers. — ^In 1930 the 
Government of India had under consideration the question of the imposition 
of customs duty on the land frontier of India, instead of only on the sea 
frontiers. The immediate object of the proposal, in addition to general en- 
■hancement of revenue, was to prevent loss from the practice of sending goods 
especiaUy silk from Japan, overseas to Duzdap and thence back into India’ 
'by land. For other reasons also the Government of India were finding it 
increasingly difficult to defend the absence of customs tariffs on their land 
■frontiers®. 

1 Memo, to N.-W. P. P., No. P.-394-P./34, dated Sth September 1934 [S. No. 8, PUe 394{2)-I'/34]. ’ 

^ IsThtefrom British Legation, Kabul, to the Ministry of Koreign Affairs, Kabul, No. 467, dated 20th 
' March 1936 [End, II to S, No, 15, File 394 (2)-F,/34]. 

3 D. O. No. F.446-F./35, dated 20th January 1937, to N. W. F. F, (F.446-F/36). 

* See noting on File 446/F/36, especially notes dated December 1936 and January 1937. 

3 Memo, from N. W. F. P,, No. 4166-P/50/3, dated 6th February 1936 (S. No- 1, File No. 47/F/34). 

6 Memo, to Min., Kabul, No . F.-265-F/30, dated 16th October 1930 (A. S. XXXVI, 46), 
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It was a question whether the Afghan Government would have any legal 
ground for complaint under Article VII of the Treaty. 

Sir Richard Maconachie preferred a stricter interpretation of the spirit of 
the Treaty to that which the Government of India were inclined to adopt, bxit 
held that provided all countries bordering on India were treated the same 
and provided the duties imposed were not too high, the Afghan Government 
would soon become reconciled to the new tariff.^ He recommended that 
they should not be previously consulted, but that they should be informed 
at the earhest possible moment after a decision had been made. He adhered 
to these opinions in a despatch dated 9th December 1932,^ in which he put 
forward certain economic and political considerations. Both considerations 
were connected with Rus.sia. The road from Kabul through the Hindu Kush 
was nearing completion, trade between Russia and Afghanistan was already 
developing fast, and the imposition of custom duties on the Indian Frontier 
would drive a still greater volume of Afghan export trade including pro- 
bably the whole of the most important ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade, towards Russia. 
The Soviet Government woxxld not be slow to txxrn such an economic advantage 
to political gain, 

1299. On 15tb September 1934 the Afghan Government were of6.cialiy in- 
formed of the decision to impose a customs regime on the following classes 
of goods entering India by land, viz. — saccharine, cigars, cigarettes, manufac- 
tured tobacco, matches, splints and veneers, silk and artificial silk, piece 
goods, silver bullion and sheets.® 

The decision is not likely to have much effect on Afghan trade with India. 

1300. Rafting fees on Afghan timber. — Rafting fees at 0-2-0 per log are 
charged on all timber entering the North-West Frontier Province including 
Afghan timber coming down the Kabxxl river The charge was introduced 
with effect from 1st May 1933. The Afghan Government were given notice 
of it in April 1933.® 

1301. Creation of Post of Indian Trade Agent, Kabul. — ^His Majesty’s 
Minister, Kabul, began seriously to press for the appointment of someone 
as adviser to himself in Commercial matters in 1934-35 when he first began 
to urge on His Majesty’s Government the advisability of their supporting 
Afghanistan in the development of its Commercial Policy.® The Afghan 
Prime Minister was also in favour of some such appointment, and had in mind 
not a commercial attache to the Legation, but a Trade Agent who would 
be known by some such title as ‘ Agent for British and Indian Trading Com- 
panies’, and would live in the city where he would have his office.'^ The Gov- 
ernment of India were willing to send an official in this capacity, and in May 
1936 the Afghan Government iaformed Colonel Fraser-Tytler of their agree- 
ment.®. 

The officer selected is, at the moment of writing, undergoing training 
in India, and is expected to go to Kabul shortly. 

{Note . — Commercial Counsellor was appointed to the Russian Legation in October 19279 

but the appointment was not renewed after the revolution). 

*> 

1302. Afghan requests for permission to appoint more Trade Agents in 
India. — The establishmen < of Afghan Trade Agents in India is governed by 
Article VIII of the Treaty which reads : — 

“ The British Government agrees to the establishment of Trade Agents 
by the Afghan Government at Peshawar, Quetta and Para- 
cliinar, provided that the personnel and the property of the 


1 Memo, from Min., Kabul, Ko. 260, dated 1st November 1930 (A. S. XXXVI, 166). 

* Letter from Min., Kabul, No. 260, dated 9th December 1932 (A. S. XLVI, 293). 

® Economic Report from June 15th to October 15th, 1934, Para. 32 (A. S. LIV, 288). 

^ Memo, from A. G. G., N. W. F. P., No. 19632-P./29/143, dated 11th November 1932 (A. S. XLVI. 173), 
« Kabul Memo. No. 666/2, dated 15th April 1933, File 35-F/28, S. No. 28. 

« Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 11, dated 24th January 1936 (A. S. LV. 163) . 

’ Despatch from C. d’ A., Kabul, to F. O,, London, No. 128, dated 9th November 1935 (A. S. LVIIT, 290). 

8 Telegram from Min,, Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 48, dated 5th May 1936 and Despatch . from 
Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 92, dated 10th July 1936 (A. S. LX, 49 and 223). ^ 

» Kabul telegram No. 26 of 12th February 1928 (A. S. XXIII, 31). / . 
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said agencies shall be subject to the operations of all British 
laws and orders and to the jurisdiction of British courts ; 
and that they shall not be recognised by the British authorities 
as having any official or special privileged position 

1303. The Afghan Grovemment have repeatedly tried to get the numbers 
and locations changed.^ The only change to which the Government of 
India have agreed is that the Afghan Trade Agent at Quetta is now allowed 
to reside and work at Chaman. The Afghan Government were informed of 
this concession in letter No. 275 from His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, to the 
Afghan Foreign Minister, dated 27th December 1930.^ 

1304. The Afghan Government’s request in 1922 to be allowed to appoint 
a Trade Agent at Dera Ismail Kfian was refused. They re-opened the ques- 
tion in 1928 with a request for permission to appoint Trade Agents at Bannu 
and at Dera Ismail Khan on the ground that the lack of such Agents at these 
places impeded trade and facilitated smuggling.® This request also was 
refused. The Afghan Foreign and Commerce Ministers pleaded the case 
again with Six Richard Maconachie in June 1931. They made it quite clear 
that the prevention of smuggling into Afghanistan was the principal object 
for which they wanted the appointments. Their request was again refused. 
The following explanation of the refusal was given by His Majesty’s Minister 
to the Afghan Foreign Minister : — 

“ It appears from the discussion of the subject, which I have recently 
had with His Excellency the Minister of Commerce, that the 
main object of the present proposal is to check the smuggling 
of dutiable goods into Afghanistan through Bannu by the 
issue at that place of import permits, similar to those issued by 
Afgh an Trade Agents at other places in India. 

TTia Majesty’s Government have, as Your Excellency will no doubt 
agree, given proof of their readiness to meet the administrative 
requirements of the Afghan Government as far as pos.sible 
by their attitude in regard to the transfer to Chaman of the 
Trade Agent, who, under the provisions of the Treaty, is 
stationed at Quetta ; and they do not intend, at any rate for 
the present, to object to the system by which import permits 
are issued by Afghan Trade Agents in India. 

The frequency however with which this system leads in practice to 
improper interference with Indian traders, renders it undesir- 
able that the number of such Agents should be increased beyond 
that specified in the Treaty of 1921, and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment consequently regret their inability to accept the pre- 
sent proposal 

1305. When the Indian Trade Delegation visited Kabul in 1934, the 
A fghan delegates brought the same request up for consideration. The com- 
ments of the Indian Delegation were as follows : — 

« 

“ The places at which they desire Trade Agents are at Nok Kundi, 
at Dera Ismail KKan, in the Zhob and in Chitral on the trade 
route from Badakhshan into India. The reason given by the 
Delegates for needing these additional Trade Agents, was 
that the presence of a Trade Agent encourages trade and that 
trade is of mutual advantage to both countries. The Commerce 
Mmister pointed out that trade used to traverse the Nushki 
railway as far as Nok Kundi and then find its way to Farrah 
and Herat, but owing to the absence of a Trade Agent, such 
trade had fallen oJff. Similarly, on the other routes mentioned, 
trade would increase if Trade Agents were stationed on them. 


1 Oy. Afi^n Precis (1927), Paras. 592, . 642, 648. 

* S. No. 50, Pfle 74-P/30. 

3 Telegram from C, d’A., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 6, dated Sth. January 1928 (A. S. XXII, 298). 

* Letter from Min., Kabul, to Afghan Foreign Minister, No. 546, dated 11th August 1931, File No, 74- 
F/30, S. No. 82, Enel. 
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In the course of conversation on the subject, it appeared abundantly- 
clear that the main object for stationing Trade Agents at these 
places, -was to stop the smuggling which was now taking place. 
The Afghan customs system depends very largely on the pre- 
sence of Trade Agents in places from which trade sets forth 
into Afghanistan such as Peshawar, Chaman and Parachinar. 
No goods are allowed to enter the country without a permit 
(called “ ilm-o-khabar ”) granted by a Trade Agent and the 
object of such a permit is to serve as check on the customs 
officials functioning inside Afghanistan. Duties are not col- 
lected at the frontier stations, unless the goods are intended 
for local consumption, but at the places of destination, e.gr., 
goods intended for Kabul pay duty at the Kabul Custom House. 
The “ ilm-o-khabar ” granted at Peshawar serves as a covering 
pass during transit and is handed in by the merchant at the 
Kabul Custom House, where it can be checked against the copy 
despatched direct to Kabul by the Trade Agent at Peshawar. 
On the routes on which Trade Agents are stationed at present, 
rebates of Indian customs duty are granted, and this system 
serves to ensure that the goods reach their destination in 
Afghanistan and pay Afghan customs duty. To this extent, 
the presence of Afghan Trade Agents in frontier towns is bene- 
ficial to India, but such an argument does not apply to the 
routes on which the Afghans now wish to have additional Trade 
Agents. 

As regards Nok Kundi, it was pointed out to the Commerce Minister 
that trade could scarcely have fallen off along that route, 
owing to the absence of a Trade Agent, as no Trade Agent had 
ever been stationed there. What he probably meant was, 
that trade along that route had been discouraged by his Gov- 
ernment because their lack of control, through the absence 
of an Agent, led to smuggling by the Afghans. It is possible 
that, given encouragement by the Afghan Government, trade 
will flow more freely by this route to Parrah and Herat from 
India. If so, the earnings of the Nushki railway extension 
will benefit, and India will secure some of the trade which now 
reaches these towns from Russia. 

The request for Trade Agents at Dera Ismail Khan and in the Zhob, 
was obviously dictated by a desire to control the Powindah 
trade and to ensure that it paid customs duty. We do not 
feel sure whether such control, which doubtless would be hotly 
resented by the Powindahs, would prove of ultimate advantage 
to the Government of Afghanistan or the Government of India. 
It is understood that even now these people have been consid- 
erably hit by the advent of motor transport and by the Afghan 
monopoly policy. Any further restriction placed on their 
trade may weU cause trouble. 

We have no knowledge of the Badakhshan Chitral route or of the 
trade which might be expected to increase, owing to the pre- 
sence of an Afghan Trade Agent. The fact that he would be 
stationed in an Indian State wifi, have to be taken into consider- 
ation.”^ 

1306. The local authorities of both the North-West Frontier Province^ 
and Baluchistan have consistently opposed the appointment of any more 
Trade Agents,® and the proposals are for the present shelved.* 


1 Para. 17, Report of the Trade Delegation, 1934. 

» Cf. Express Letter from Norwef., No. 446-P. S. 622, dated 9th February 1928, A. S. XXIII, 30, and 
^lorwef’s No. 2666-P. C. 1402-P. S. of 20th August 1935. 

» Baluchistan’s No. 1184-P. S. of 5th December 1935, F. No. 397-F/35. 

^ Note by D. S. F., dated 10th May 1936 on file No. 397-F./35. 
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1307. Liability of Afghan Trade Agents to jurisdiction of British Courts. — 
Article VIII of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 reads : — 

“ The British Government agrees to the establishment of Trade Agents 
by the Afghan Government at Peshawar, Quetta and Parachinar,. 
provided that the personnel and the property of the said agen- 
cies shall be subject to the operations of aU British laws and 
orders and to the jurisdiction of British Courts ; and that they 
shall not be recognised by the British authorities as having any 
official or special privileged position ”. 

1308. The Afghan Trade Agent and his staff at Peshawar showed an 
inclination to disregard the authority of a Magisterial Court before which 
their evidence was required in a certain case which continued through 1934 
and 1935. This was in spite of the fact that Article VIII of the Anglo-Afghan. 
Treaty lays down that Afghan Trade Agents “ shall not be recognised by the 
British authorities as having any official or special privileged position.” 
The principle was again stated that both the Trade Agent and his clerks are 
amenable to the laws of India, and do not enjoy any species of privilege ex- 
empting them from the obligation of attending court in obedience to normal 
process.^ The Court had in the end to go the length of issuing coercive 
process against the clerks whose evidence was required, and was upheld in 
its action by the Government of India.^ 

1309. Trade with the United Kingdom. — ^Afghanistan has very little- 
trade with private firms in the United Kingdom. The Afghan Government 
will not place large orders with firms that will not give deliveries on credit. 
His Majesty’s Government will not give private firms any guarantee against 
default by the Afghan Government and British firms are in this respect at 
a disadvantage with firms in certain other countries. The only British firm 
which has proved willing to take the risk is Marconis Wireless Telegraph 
Company (England) which has delivered plant against instalments payable 
over six years. Sir Richard Maconaehie hoped that credit for the purchase 
of industrial machinery might be arranged by His Majesty’s Government, 
but His Majesty’s Government insisted on a preliminary enquiry by an expert 
into the state of Afghanistan’s finances.® Afghanistan, which had in the 
meantime got the credits it wanted from Germany, declined this enquiry.* 
It seems doubtful in any case if the Home Government would have risked 
any of its own money, though it might have advised the Government of 
India to do so. The Department of Overseas Trade felt both that His 
Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, attached too much importance to the role of the 
export" credit system in solving Afghanistan’s difficulties, and also that it 
was illogical that the Export Credits Guarantee Department, concerned 
as it is with the insurance of commercial risks should be specifically asked to 
xmdertake such risks for the very reason that the country concerned was 
in an imsound financial condition.® The same Department made a sugges- 
tion that possibly the economic condition of Afghanistan on the one hand, 
and the value of United Kingdom exports to that country on the other, might 
be improved by the conclusion of purchasing agreements of a certain nature. 
If, for example, arrangements could be come to whereby some such central 
commercial body as the London Eur Trade Association agreed to purchase 
not less than a certain number of skins over a given period while, in return,, 
the Government of Afghanistan (or its monopolists), pledged itself to utilise 
the resulting sterling exchange as a basis for the purchase of British goods, 
it might then be possible, by paying cash or nearly cash terms for the lamb' 
skins, and by selling British goods on reasonable credit terms secured by 
the receipts of the incoming lamb skiiM, to take a little of the strain off 
Af]ghan shoulders.® 


^ Telegram No. 2218 of 16th November 1934 and d. o. No. 859-E. of 8th January 1935. from Sir 
B. Maccmachie (File No. 639-F/34). 

2 Letter to the Consul for Afghanistan, New Delhi, 'No. ~6049-P/35, dated 1st January 1936, Pile No. 
539-F/34, S. No. 26. 

® Telegram from P. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 49, dated 1st June 1935 (S. No. 73 of P.-575-P/34). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to P. O., London, No. 98, dated 5th Septeinber 1936 (S. No. 88, ibid), 

® Letter from the Comptroller General, Dept, of Overseas Trade, London, to I. 0., London, No. 26611/34^ 
dated 7th December 1934 (File 676-P/34, S. No. 13). 

« Ibid. 
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1310. An agreement of a similar nature to that whicn the Department 

■of Overseas Trade had in mind, though on terms rather more accommodating 
to has recently been concluded between a State controlled 

Russian Company, the Afghan Soov-Toorak, and the Ashami Company of 
Afghanistan.’ 

1311. Mohammad Umar, a yepresentative of the Afghan Government in 
London, has, with a considerable help from His Majesty’s Government, made 
an agreement with the Hudson’s Bay Company for taking a portion of the 

Persian lamb ’ trade, but has not succeeded either in forming a company 
with joint British and Afghan capital or in his efforts to get a complete cotton 
Tnill on credit from a Lancashire firm.^ Negotiations with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company were at first held up owing to a feeling on the part of the 
Afghan Government that a certain M. Provatoroff, who had cheated them over 
the ‘ Persian lamb ’ trade had done so as a representative of, if not with the 
connivance of, Messrs. Lampoon & Co., who were associated with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It is doubtful if the successful outcome of the negotiations 
will have much immediate effect, since most of the ‘ Persian lamb ’® crop 
seems to be already pledged to other countries. 

1312. On the whole, trade between the United Kingdom and Afghanistan 
continues to stagnate, in spite of the efforts of the Afghan Government to 
stimulate it. These efforts included a visit to England and other countries 
by Adbul Majid himself, who had not returned from his tour by the time this 
chapter was written. 

1313. Trade with Russia. — The Afghan Prime Minister’s description of 
Russia’s trade pohcy with Afghanistan given in 1934 has already been men- 
tioned. According to him the Russian plan is by purchasing the bulk of 
Afghan products, such as ‘ Persian lamb,’ cotton and wool to achieve control 
of the w^hole of Afghan foreign trade, and through such control to effect 
either political predominance in the xmesent kingdom or else that kingdom’s 
overthrow.^ 

1314. The Russiaiis have shown themselves particularly accommodat- 
ing to Afghan wishes in that they have been willing to pay cash down and 
even cash in advance for Afghan exports, and yet have been willing to take 
Afghan raw materials in exchange for their own imports into Afghanistan. 
The British Legation’s Economic Report on Afghanistan for the first quarter 
of 1935 reports the payment of £320,000 into London Banks against purchases 
of ‘ Persian lamb ’ already made, plus £80,000 against future purchases. The 
report for the third quarter of the same year estimates that nearly half-a- 
mfifion lamb skins had been exported to Russia and only a fifth of that 
number to Kabul. Afghanistan was at the same time reported to have pro- 
mised the whole of the country’s wool clip, amounting to 15,000 tons a 
year, to Russia for the next three years. 

1315. From fear of an ulterior motive on Russia’s part the Afghan 
Government have refused to conclude a Commercial Treaty with Russia, 
but have sought a basis for their trade relations in a combination of State 
trading and barter.® The idea is for goods to be exchanged with Soviet organ- 
izations on a system of barter through organizations controlled by the 
Afghan Government. Russian petroleum products and sugar on the one side, 
and ‘ Persian lamb ’ from the other are the principal articles of exchange. 
The system has worked in practice for some years though early attempts 
to reduce it to writing were unsuccessful. The following extract from the 
Economic Report for the third quarter of 1935 is typical of many ; — 

“ The Russians have contrived to strengthen their economic hold on 
the country. The fact that they do not want cash but raw 
materials in exchange for their goods is extremely attractive 

1 Para. 1317. — — - 

* %6tteT from I. O., London, to Min., Kabxil, No. P. Z.'2504/35, dated 18th April 1936 (S. No 69* 
ir.-676-P/34), V . * 

» Of, S. Nos. 24 & 96 of F.576-F-34. 

^ Sub. Enclosure II to S. No. 82 of F. 575-F/34. 

LIU* Report on the Ccmmercial Policy of the Afghan Government fcr 1930-34, para. 6 (A S. 
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to the Afghans, and it is estimated that the export of raw ma- 
terial to the U. S. S. R. has increased almost six-fold during the 
last few years. The Russians appear to be making vigorous 
efforts to combat Japanese competition, and are reported to 
have flooded the Northern markets with their goods during the 
last months of 1934. They have been deliberately imitating 
Japanese piece-goods with considerable success 

1316. Throughout the period Afghanistan has been taking large supplies 
of Russian petrol, and it is only from political, not from economic reasons, 
that it has not ousted Indian supplies from the market altogether.^ 

1317. An agreement between the Afghan National Bank and the Soov- 
Afghan-Toorak was signed in April or May 1936. A copy of the agreement 
was forwarded with despatch No. 140 from His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul, 
dated 7th October 1936, to the Foreign Office, London.® The agreement is 
between ‘ the United Company dealing in the export and imports of the 
whole of the U. S. S. R. (the Sovafghantorg) on the one side, and the Afghan 
National Bank on the other. It is for a period of three years. The National 
Bank and ‘ the Companies ’ (apparently certain state -controlled companies) 
are to deliver, and the Sovafghantorg is to accept wool, cotton and raw 
opium to the value of nearly 10 million dollars, and Afghanistan is to import 
from the Sovafghantorg cotton textiles, loaf sugar, petrol, kerosene oil, motor 
vehicles and accessories, rubber shoes, packing materials, cotton seed, 
machinery and appliances etc., to about the same value. 

Two points to which His Majesty’s Minister drew attention in comment- 
ing on the agreement were (a) that it by no means covers the whole of Russo- 
Soviet Afghan trade, and (b) that the preferential prices fixed for certain 
important articles, e.g., kerosene oil, sugar and petrol ‘ for the south ’ appeared 
to be designed to enable these articles to compete with articles of the same 
kind imported from India. 

1318. Trade with Japan. — ^The development of relations with Japan is 
due on the Afghan part to the desire to obtain support of whatever kind, 
against high-handedness on the part of the Soviet authorities. It 
resulted during King Nadir Shah’s reign in an enormous increase of imports 
from Japan. Of late Japanese interests have been losing ground in two 
■^ays — ^their goods are succumbing to Russian counter-attacks, and the firms 
themselves are losing favour with the Afghan authorities partly because 
they are not taking any goods out of the country in exchange and partly 
because they have been working through Indian middlemen. The Japanese 
Legation is making efforts to revive and expand the trade, which is still very 
large. The estimated value of Japanese trade entering Afghanistan by the 
Khyber, Kurram and Chaman routes in the early months of 1936 was as 
follows ; — 



February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Piece-goods .... 

3,99,057 13 10 

2,80,099 9 7 

3,13,365 2 5 

4,54,490 2 8^ 

Tea 

61,628 7 0 

27,134 3 4 

35,144 0 0 

57,404 16 7 

Miscellaneous .... 

18,263 6 0 

8,888 0 0 

10,763 13 0 

18,673 8 0 

Total . 

4,68,949 10 10 

3,16,121 12 11 

3,69,262 16 6 

6,30,568 10 3 


1319. Trade with Germany. — ^The interesting point about Germany’s 
relations with Afghanistan is that, although Germany has no obvious pofitical 
axe to grind, she has been willing to grant Afghanistan the credits which Great. 

1 BcoBLomic Report for third quarter of 1936. 

* CJ, Economic Report for second quarter of 1936, Rara. 40 (A. S, LX, 245). 

» A. S. LXI, 133. 
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. Britain has refused. The credits are for purchases to he made from German 
firms. The first credit granted was a loan of 6 million marks to King Amanul- 
lah’s Government. The present Government were still reported to be repay- 
ing this by instalments as recently as December 1934.’^ In the meanwhile 
negotiations for a second credit of a further six million marks were going on. 
It was reported in the Economic Report for the period April 1st to June 
30th 1935 that the negotiations had come to a successful issue and that a 
credit of 6^ million marks with interest at 4 per cent, had been created. The 
principal intention of the credits is to enable the Afghans to buy machinery 
in Germany for the development of their own industries. Germany is in- 
terested also in opium and wool from Afghanistan. 

1320. United States of America. — The trade relations between United 
(States of America and Afghanistan at the moment are concerned with two 
matters, the export of Persian lamb and the import of motor vehicles. A 
company is reported to have been formed in America for the export of ‘ Per- 
sian lamb ’ with a capital of sixty thousand pounds, half subscribed by the 
Ashami Company and half by • American business men. Abdul Majid has 
announced that during 193;--36 agreements havr3 been signed with General 
Motors, Dodge and Eord Motor Companies as a result of which 528 lorries and 
cars have been purchased direct from America. 

1321. Other countries. — There is a certain amount of trade with other 
foreign eoimtries such as Italy, and Czechoslovakia but not of international 
importance. 

1322. Development of local resources,— Schemes for the development of 
local resources include — 

(?■) Mr. Robertson-Taylor’s schemes. 

(ii) Exploitation of Mineral Resources. 

{Hi) Establishment of Industries. 

1323. Mr. Robertson-Taylor’s Schemes. — Included with Sir Richard 
Maconaehie’s despatch recommending the grant of financial aid to Afghan- 
istan^ were notes on a number of schemes for the development of"^ that 
country’s own resources. They referred mostly to projects which Mr. Robert- 
son-Taylor, a Director of Oriental Carpet Manufacturers Ltd., had been dis- 
cussing with the Afghan Government. These projects were for the manu- 
facture of sugar, the installation of cold storage plants to help the fruit in- 
dustry, the marketing, preparation and export of wool, transit of Chitral 
timber, gold-washing, minting, leather- curing and the erection of a boot and 
shoe factory.® 

1324. Such examination as the Government of India could make of Mr. 
Robertson-Taylor s schemes led them to regard them as based on unreliable 
data and liable to prove expensive failures. They could not even find an 
official or non-official expert whom they could send to Kabul to investigate 
them more closely. The sugar-scheme seemed the most important but could 
not be taken up until more reliable information was available.* The Afgh^p 
Government have since begun to experiment on the sxigar-scheme themselves, 
have selected an area for experiment, and have appointed a Czechoslovakian 
expert®. 

The extent of the guarantee which would have been needed to finance 
Mr. Robertson-Taylor’s schemes was estimated at £500,000 sterling.® 

(Mr. Robertson-Taylor’s own firm obtained a contract in 1935 for the 
supply of warm clothing to the Afghan army, in return for which they were to 
take 950 tons of raw wool from Afghanistan. The contract was loosely 
worded and has not been satisfactory in practice. He was reported in 1936 

1 Economic Report for first quarter of 1936, para, 39 (S. No. 70, File 676.F/34). 

* Kabul despatch Ko. 9-Overseas Trade of 6th KovTimber 1934 (A. S. LV, 18). 

« Enclosure 1-5 to Min., Despatch Ko. 9-Oversea3 Trade of 6th November 1934 (S. No. 11, F. 576-Fy34) * 

* Telegram No. 443, S. No. 28 of F. 67'.F./34. 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 95, dated 30th August 1936 (A, S. LVtl 273) 

* S. No. 36, FUe 575.F/a4. 
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to have agreed to the cancellation of half of it, but to retain the right to the 
remainder)^. 

1325. Exploitation of Mineral Besooices. — (a) Oil.— Oil springs are known 
to exist in one or two places. The best known spring is Tirpul close to the 
Iranian Frontier west of Herat. A Japanese naval officer called Matsunga 
has visited it and is believed to have given an encouraging opinion on it. 
An American, possibly Mr. ‘ Clapp ’ who was prospecting even in Amanullah’s 
time has also visited the spring and reported to the Afghan Government. 
Negotiations for the exploitation of the oil resources of Afghanistan were 
opened in 1936 by Mr. Hart on behalf of the Inland Development Company 
of America and were still in progress at the end of the period under report. 

“ According to information received privately from an Italian Engineer 
who has seen the spring it consists of a small circular depression about four 
feet in diameter containing crude oil mixed with sand. The oil is not flowing. 

It is believed that oil springs has also been discovered in Maimana district.® 

(ii) Gold . — ^Machinery to start work on the old Gold mine near Kandahar 
is reported to have been ordered. Experiments are being carried on with a 
gold washing machine on the banks of Oxus the sand of which is understood 
to contain gold.^ 

{iii) Coal . — There is coal in various places. The best area at present 
established is that near Lataband Pass between Kabul and Jalalabad. Work 
is supposed to be going to be started shortly on it®. 

{iv) Radium . — “ Some pieces of ore believed to contain radium were 
sent to the Government of India but the reply received was not favourable.”®. 

(i)) Dyes . — The ‘ Islah ’ has announced that tenders have been invited 
for the development of mineral dyes in Bamian area. 

(m) Amethyst . — An amethyst Inine is believed to have been discovered 
near Kandahar.'' 

{vii) Copper — is beheved to exist in Herat and Kandahar provinces.® 

{viii) Sodium nitrate . — In Herat province®. 

1326. Dr. Fox’s Report. — Dr. Cyril S. Fox a geological expert in the 
employ of the Government of India was deputed to Afghanistan for two 
months in the early summer of 1936. His services were placed at the disposal 
of the Afghan Government in answer to a request for a mining engineer to 
assist with advice in opening up coal-mines. His report is available under 
the title ‘ The Coalfields of Afghanistan ’ (Confidential) printed by the Govern- 
ment of India Press, New Delhi, 1937. 

The report is on the whole not encouraging. The deposits at Lataband, 
from which the Afghan Government entertained particular hopes were found 
to be of poor quality and not extensive.^® Other known deposits of coal which 
Dr. Fox was shown were equally disappointing.^^ On the other hand it was 
clear that there is an extensive coal- bearing formation with thick seams of 
good coal North of the ‘ Hindu Kush and although the coal in most of the 
exposures seen was so crushed and disturbed as to be im workable. Dr. Fox 
felt that it would be ‘ unduly pessimistic ’ to give up hope of finding these 
thick seams in undisturbed condition^®. He recommended a thorough 
survey over an area of 3,600 square miles to find * a suitable area for boring 


^ Economic Report on Afghanistan for third quarter of 1936 (A. S. LXI, 142). 
^ Economic Report for first quarter of 1935, para- 44 (A. S. LVI, 224). 

® Economic Report for third quarter of 1935, para. 42 (A- S. LVIII, 271). 

^ ihidein, 

5 ISee para. 1326, 

^ Economic Report for first quarter of 1935, p^a. 45 (A, S. LVI, 224). 

’ Economic Report for third quarter of 1935, para. 42 (A. S. LVIII, 271). 

« Ibidem. 

* Ibidem* 

10 The (JoaJfields of Afghanistan by Dr, Cyril S. Foac, para. 12(a) , 

Ibid, paras. 13-27. 

Ibid, para. 28. 
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and the development of a good coal mine But to make the most of the 
coal-mine, when found, it would be necessary to develop efficient and cheap 
communications, preferably railways.^^ 

The report mentions also iron ore, lead, copper ore, salt, gypsum, serpen- 
tine, lapis lazuli, sulphm- and limestone, and contains suggestions for using 
the available local resources towards meeting the immediate needs of Kabul. 

1326A. Establishment o! Industries. — ^The Afghan Government, though 
entertaining high hopes that the discovery of coal in large quantities will 
bring industrial prosperity to the country, are not waiting on this event to 
develop such industries as they can. A special department of Industries 
has been formed under the Ministry of Commerce with powers to grant 
various concessions and facilities to individuals for the establishment of new 
industries. The Government Wool Factory at Kandahar, fitted with plant 
bought on credit from Germany, was reported by the end of 1936 to be in 
working order. Four Germans were already employed and two more were 
expected. The factory was said to contain twenty looms and to be capable 
of producing 800 metres of cloth in eight working hours. A private individ- 
ual at Kandahar had imported from Germany two flour mills, two rice 
husking machines, a saw mill and a soda water machine, all to be worked by 
electric power.® 

On the other hand, a large factory at Mazar-i-Sharif, containing cotton 
dressing and bahng, oilpressing and soap-making machines, and a hydro- 
electric power engine, the whole of which had originally cost Rs. 7,00,000 
Afghani was offered for sale in November 1935 for Rs. 1,00,000 Afghani.^ 

Silk cocoons have been distributed in the Eastern Province in the hope 
of reviving the sflk industry, and arrangements were being made for the supply 
of mulberry plants.® 

Periodical exhibitions of local industries are held. The following is a 
brief account of the exhibition held in 1935 : — 

“ An exhibition of local industries was held during the Independence 
Celebrations in August. Amongst the objects displayed were 
carpets, furniture, jewellery, marble-dishes and ornaments, boots 
and shoes, and a few woollen goods and other textiles. The 
carpets were of good quality and design but expensive. The 
furniture was modem in style and attractively veneered ; 
it appeared well made. The jewellery consisted of pieces of local 
lapis lazuli and amethyst, carved and polished but unset. 
The work is done by an imported German expert, who is en- 
deavouring to educate local talent. The boots and shoes were 
outwardly at any rate of surprisingly good quality, but the 
woollen goods were distinctly crude®”. 

A match factory, a woollen factory and an ordnance factory at Kabul 
and a cotton-ginning and pressmg mill at Farrah, aU work spasmodically and 
not very efficiently.^ 

1327. Economic Reports on Afehanistan.— The first report on the com- 
mercial policy of the present regime in Afghanistan is that included in Sir 
Richard Maconachie’s despatch No. 6-Overseas Trade, dated 15th June 1934.® 
This despatch deals with the pohcy from 1930 to 1934. Since then the British 
Legation has prepared and submitted to the Foreign Office, London, quarter- 
ly economic reports. Copies of these are sent to the Secretary of State for 
India and to the Government of India. 


^ Ibid para. 42. 

^ iZbid paras. 38 aud 44, 

3 Economic Report for third quarter of 1936, paras. 32-36 (A. S. LXI, 142). 

* Economic Report for last quarter of 1936, para. 44 (A. S. LIX, 134), 

5 Economic'Report for first quarter of 1936, para. 42 (A. S. EX, 17), 

« Economic Report for third quarter of 1935, para. 43 (A. S. LVIII, 27 I 
^ Economic Report for second quarter of 1936, paras. 41-40 (A. S* LVII 114) 
®A. S. LIII, 284, 
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NOTES ON CERTAIN PARAGRAPHS OP CHAPTER XXXHI OP THE 

AFGHAN PRECIS OP 1937. 


1328. (1) The present commercial policy is the development of the- 
policy foreshadowed in 1924, when it was reported : — 

“ The present policy of the Afghan Government, besides being 
strongly protectionist in character, is unfavourable to the 
exploitation of the resources of the country by unofficial agency 
of any kind. The main considerations which seem to govern 
the attitude of the Amir towards any commercial enterprise 
appear to be a fear of foreign penetration, and a conviction 
that, if any profits are to be made in Afghanistan, the State 
should secure the hon’s share of them 


(2) The beginning of State Companies is described in paragraph 625. 

(3) The present difficulties of Indians and other foreigners trading in 
Afghanistan are almost identical with the difficulties described in paragraph 
632. 

(4) The exemption from Customs duty for State goods, conferred by 

Article VII of the Treaty (paragraph 633) is still in force. There has, been 
some difficulty over it in practice owing to failures to understand what are 
and what are not State goods. The Afghans have tried to claim exemption 
for goods imported for T-e-sale by the Shirkat-i-Ashami, saying that this is 
a State Company, or for such goods as sugar machinery, obviously intended 
for State trading or State monopoly. His Majesty’s Minister explained the 
difference between goods which are, and goods wffich are not, exempt from 
Customs duty as State goods in an interview with the Afghan Foreign 
Minister on 28th May 1934.® Instructions intended to make the distinction 
clear to Afghan Consuls were issued by the Government of India in July 1934.® 
The Government at least showed that they understood these instruc- 

tions by making an amended declaration in December 1934 about some 
motor-lorries which had been originally intended for a Government depart- 
ment but were later caused to be re-sold through the Shirkat.* 

When effect is given to the new concession of “ Free Transit ”, Articles 
VII and IX of the Treaty will have to be re-written, and the distinction be- 
tween State goods and other goods will disappear.® 

(5) “ Freedom of transit ” (paragraph 635) has now been granted with- 
out the Barcelona Convention being invoked.® 

“ It appears from paragraph 635(2) that the tentative view held in 
1927 was that it would be contrary to the spirit of the Bar- 
celona Statute to deny transit facilities at least at Chaman 
and Landi Khana routes, where railhead is within sight of the 
Frontier on the ground that there was a transfer from rail to 
road. The opinion now accepted is that as it is conclusive 
that the Statute has no application to transit by road, there 
would be no necessity to apply it even on these two routes 

(6) A Customs tariff has been imposed on certain articles entering India 
by land along the whole land frontier of India, including the Indo- Afghan 
Frontier (paragraphs 637 and 1298-1299). 

(7) Khyber tolls (paragraph 638 ) — See paragraphs 1292 — 1297. 

(8) Trade Agents (paragraph 639 ) — See paragraphs 1302 — 1304. 

(9) No Trade Agents of the kind contemplated in paragraph 641 have been 
appointed, but the post of Indian Trade Agent at Kabul has been created.® 

(10) The Afghan Trade Agent, Quetta (paragraph 642) has now been; 
allowed to reside at Chaman.® 


xiTabul Despatch 91(22-7-1924) (Afghan Precis 1927, para. 622). 

« T fitter m Min., Kabul, No. 300, dated 13th June 1934 (A. S. Dili, 262). 
a Memo, to Chief Secy, to Bombay Gi vt.. No. P.-235-P/34, dated 26th July 1934 (A. S. LIV, 83). 
i Kahul’B Express Letter No. 300, dated 30th N -vember 1934 (A. S. LV, 69). 

» Express Letter to Min., Kabul, No. r.639-P/34, dated 12th June 1936 (A, S. LVU, 21). 

* Paras. 1286 — 1288. 

r pae No. 446-F/36 (notes). 

* Para. 1301. ■ 

» Para. 1303. 



OHAPTEE XXin. 


POST AND TELEGRAPH QUESTIONS. 

1329. The Afghfl.n Posts and Telegrajjhs Department has made consid- 
erable progress during the last ten years. Afghanistan joined the Inter- 
national Postal Union in 1928, and the International Telegraph Union a little 
later. Early in 1932 Postal and Telegraphic Agreements between Russia 
and Afghanistan were signed. Partly as a set-off against these, and partly 
for the purpose of resolving many of their own difficulties the Afghan Govern* 
ment invited a deputation from the Government of India to visit Kabul, 
The deputation, consisting of Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji (Posts) and JVIr. 
Brokenshaw (Telegraphs), reached Kabul towards the end of May 1932 and 
spent about three weeks there. Their report was printed for the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department by the Government of India Press, Simla 
in 1932, and copy is placed on Afghan Series Part XLV. A copy was. 
sent to the British Legation, Kab^ul with letter No. E. 55-E/32, dated 
Simla, 21st July 1932. 

1330. Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji pointed out to the Afghan Government 
that as both Afghanistan and India were parties to the Universal Postal 
Union, the two countries were already under treaty obligations in the matter 
of postal relationship and that aU exchanges relating to the letter post 
were governed by the provisions of the Convention. He satisfied the Afghan 
Government that no fresh agreement was necessary, as the points at issue 
were already covered by the general principles enunciated in the Conven- 
tion and the details were for settlement between the two parties, 

Rai Bahadur P. N. Mukerji was able to resolve many of Afghanistan’s 
difficulties on the spot and to indicate the lines on which others could be 
resolved later. 

The difficulties which the Afghans were experiencing over parcels would 
disappear when Afghanistan became a party to the Parcel Post Agreement 
of the XJnion,’^ 

1331. In the ma tter of Telegraphs the principal points to be dealt with 
were : — 

(а) The initiation in Afghanistan of a system of International Accounts 

for settlement of dues on foreign telegrams ; and 

(б) the starting of a Telegraph Check office on the lines of the Indian 

Posts and Telegraphs Department’s Office in Calcutta. 

These two problems had to be satisfactorily settled before Afghanistan 
could take its place with other cotmtries as a full member of the International 
Telegraph Convention. It had actually joined the Union as long ago as 
1928 .** 

As a result of Mr. Brokenshaw’s discussions with the Afghan Government, 
and after ‘ prolific correspondence ’ between the Posts and Telegraphs 
Departments of the two Governments Agreement was at length reached. 
From 1st July 1936 onwards, telegrams could be accepted in Afghanistan for 
despatch to all other countries which were members of the Union, or delivered 
on receipt from such countries, the charges being fully pre-paid in the country 
of origin,'* 

^ Afghanistan has since made application for this — Vue letter from the Assistant Deputy Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, India, to the Directcr, International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, 
Berne, Switzerland, No. 653-F. ]V[,/32, dated the 23rd January 1933 (A. S, XLVII, 136)* 

« Kabul Despatch No, 101 of 22nd July 1936 (A.S. LX, 246). 

® {Ibidem). 
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CHAPTER XXI?. 


POSITION OP FOREIGNERS IN KABUL. 

1332. Employment o£ European British Subjects in Kabul.- Sii' Richard 
Maconachie did not favour employment of European British subjects under 
the Afghan Government. His objections were'^ : — 

{i) That the position of foreigners under the Afghan Law was un- 
certain and probably worse than it had been in King Aman- 
ullah’s time ; it w'as not even certain that they might not be 
subject to ‘ Qisas the practice whereby any one responsible for 
the death of a Muslim may find himself handed over to the rela- 
tives for execution in any way they may thhik fit. 

{ii) That the pay and accommodation given to them would probably 
be wretched, as it was in the ease of the French schoolmasters. 

(in) That the Afgharr Government would probably engage an equal 
number of Russians to keep the scales equal. 

He recommended that European British subjects should not be allowed 
to take service in Kabul without such guarantees as contracts safeguarding 
their fair treatment under the law, free access to the British Legation, exemp- 
tion of correspondence from interference, decent accommodation, and pro- 
tection from the persecutions of Afghan petty officials. 

1333. Code Regulating the Emplo3;ment of Foreigners in Afghanistan. — 

In June 1936, His Majesty’s Minister was given by the Afghan Government 
a copy of a new “ Code to regulate the employment of Foreign subjects 
in Afghanistan^.” A translation of this as follows : — 

Translation. 

“1. At the time of the execution of an agreement with an employee, 
the nationality, the professional and educational qualifications, 
the period of service, pay, etc., must be clearly stated. 

2. Employees of the Afghan Government must conduct themselves 

in accordance with the laws and regulations of the land. 

3. Employees may not interfere in the poh'tical or rehgious affairs of 

Afghanistan nor may they take part' in trade. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any law in force in the country, a viola- 
tion of the foregoing rule will render an agreement liable to 
cancellation, and the rights of an employee under such agree- 
ment will thereby be extinguished. 

4. Ordinary leave, excluding sick leave as defined in clause 5, shall be 

granted to employees according to the rules of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. Leave taken by employees on national and religious 
holidays and also that taken on urgent or recreational grounds 
shall, as laid down in the “ Attendance Regulations ” be taken 
into consideration, in computing the amount of leave due. 

5. The period of sick leave permissible, during any one year, either in 

or ex-Afghanistan is one month with a full emoluments and a 
farther month with half emoluments. Should an employee 
continue on the sick list for longer than those periods the 
Afghan Government is empowered to cancel his agreement. 
When an agreement has thus been cancelled, the Government 
shall pay the return journey expenses in accordance with that 
agreement. 

Note. — •When in Afghanistan, sick leave shall be granted on the strength of a medical 
certificate from the doctor in charge of the department in which the sick employee serves. 
When it is not possible for treatment to be obtained in Afghanistan and the sick person goes 
abroad then leave shall be granted on a certificate from a representative of Afghanistan and 
from a qualified doctor. 

1 A. S. XXXm, 173 and 2^ 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to I*. O., Kbndon, Ko. 78, dated 9th June 1936 (A. S. LX, 168), 
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0. Whenever on accoxuit of lack of attention to duties it appears that 
an employee’s contract should be cancelled before the date of 
expiry of the contract then the employee shall be paid his 
travelling expenses and one month’s pay if the unexpired por- 
tion of the agreement is a period of from six months to one year, 
and if the unexpired portion is a period of over one year then the 
employee shall receive his return journey expenses and two 
months’ pay. In both cases the agreement shall be cancelled. 

Note. -If on account of misbehaviour it becomes necessary to cancel an agreement, then, 

in addition to any action taken according to the laws of the country, the agreement shall be 
cancelled and the employee deprived of any claim to pay or journey expenses. 

7. In accordance with authority entrusted to them Ministries and Inde- 

pendent Departments may renew or extend the contracts of 
foreign employees but the scrutiny of such agreements is the 
duty of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

8. Any department wishing to engage an employee must do so through 

Afghan representatives abroad in accordance with the rules. 

9. After pubheation the provisions of this code shall be brought into 

force, and departments engaging employees must thenceforth 
follow its provisions^.” 

1334. Accidental homicide by Foreigners. — There are, at any rate, 
indications that the law of ‘ Qisas ’ is not to be applied in cases of accidental 
killings. 


Examples. 

(i) An Afghan boy died as a result of an accident in which he was hit 
by a car driven by Mr. Stranger, Garage Superintendent of the British Lega- 
tion^. For almost a year no mention of the accident was made by the Afghan 
Government whose attitude throughout was entirely correct, but who were 
nevertheless considerably worried about it. A sum of Rs. 6,000 Afghani was 
eventually paid by the British Legation as a “ token of sympathy with the 
father of the boy ”, and the Afghan Foreign Of&ce sent a written assurance that 
he was content®. 

(n) A Ghilzai woman was killed in April 1931 by a lorry driven by a 
British Indian subject named Partab Singh. His Majesty’s Minister, who 
was watching the case, was given an assurance that the case would be set- 
tled by blood money. The law of Qisas, he said, was applicable only to 
cases of homicide with lethal weapons in which category motors had not 
yet been included*. , The amount of blood money demanded was said to be 
Rs. 4,000 (A). 

(Hi) A similar accident occurred near Jalalabad in May 1931. The driver 
was a British Indian subject named S. Qasim Shah. In this case the sum 
demanded was said to be Rs. 3,000 (A)®. 

(iv) Another case was reported in November 1932*. 

‘ Qisas ’ was not applied in any of these cases. 

1336. On the other hand, short of the application of the law of Qisas, 
the lot of the Indian lorry driver “ is not a happy one since the jay-walker 
receives the strongest support from the Afghan Government in his struggle 
for existence. For a driver whose lorry has been involved in a fatal accident, 
whatever the circumstances may be, a sentence of three or four years impris- 
onment is not unusual, although there is nothing to suggest any discrim- 
ination in the matter of pimishment against Indian drivers as suchi One of 


^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to London, Ko. 78, dWed 9th June 1936 <A;S. LX, 168). 

® Afghan Prs^cis (1^27), para. 659. 

® Despatch from C.d’A., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 32, dated 27th April 1928 (A.S. XXIII, 178). 

* Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 56, dated 7th May 1931 (A.S. XL, 13). 

^ Ibid,, Enclosure. 

® Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F.O. , London, No. 128, dated 29th November 1932 (A. S, XLVI, 269). 
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these who ran over an Afghan recently was reported to have lost no time h> 
inflating an inner tube and jumping with it into the Kabul river, where he 
was last seen making good progress in the direction of India. Usually of 
course the driver has no chance of escape, but often prefers to make private 
arrangements for reducing his jmnishment rather than attract the notice of 
the Government to his case by seeking the assistance of His Maiestv’s Lega- 
tion'.” ' j j- s 

1330. Proposal to Employ a British Nurse. — ^Early in 1936 the 

Afghan Government applied to the Secretary, The Overseas Nursing Asso- 
ciation, London, for a British nurse to go to Afghanistan to establish a ]3ropcr 
Nursing Service in that country. The Overseas Nursing Association, thoiigh 
told that His Majesty’s Government would view with favour any assistance 
which they might be able to give, were warned of possible difficulties in the 
following terms : - 

“ The Association will appreciate that a nurse while in Afghanistan 
would be the employee of the Afghan Government. The exper- 
ience of other foreign employees of the Afghan Government 
suggests that she might be liable, in the discharge of her duties, 
to annoyance and petty interference by officials and it is pos- 
sible that these might be found intolerable. The usual amenities 
of life are almost wholly lacking in Afghanistan, accommoda- 
tion is primitive and conditions generally are often depressing, 
especially!’ for a siagle person. Anyone taking service in 
Afghanistan who might go elsewhere must be imbued -with 
something of the pioneering spirit and be prepared to endure 
hardships in a good cause. Europeans while in Afghanistan 
are subject to Islamic Law, which of course contains ceitaia 
provisions repugnant to Western ideag. The risk of a British 
nurse being subjected to such provisions is, however, small, 
particularly in view of the anxiety of the Afghan Governmen’t 
to preserve their repiitation as a progressive and enlightened 
regime. Of course the nurse would be assured of the protection 
of His Majesty’s Minister at Kabul, to whom she could apply 
if in trouble®.” 

The Association were advised to take the greatest care in preparing the 
contract, and invited to refer the draft to the Foreign Office if they wished. 

1337. List of Foreigners in Afghanistan. — A revised list of foreign- 
ers in Afghanistan forwarded with confidential memorandum No. 340, from 
the British Legation, Kabul, dated 1st July 1936,® showed the following 


numbers : — 

American (U.S.A.) .......... 3 

British (European, not connected with His Majesty’s Legation) ... 5 * 

British (non-European, not connected with His Majesty’s Legation) . . 1 

Czecho-Slovak ........... 3 

Egyptian ............ 1 

Finnish ............ 1 


1 Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F.O., Lr.udi n. No. 22, dated 22nd February 1936 (A.S. LV,-260). 

* letter from F.O., 1> nden, to the Secretary, Overseas Nursing Association, Dcndcn, No. (N.2012/ 
1677/97), dated 24th April 1936 (A.S. LX, 69). 

* Memo. froD} Cf unsellor, B.L., Kabul, No. 340, dated 1st July 1936 (A.S. LX, 216). 

« Details of the British personnel were as follows : — 

British (European, not connected with His Majesty’s Legation). 

Boome, G. J. . . . Representative of Messrs. Marconi Co., Ltd. 

Gray, Q-.W. . . . Representative of Messrs. Marconi Co., Ltd. 

Maokie, T. Mrs. . .' . Typist employed by Messrs. Skoda Works. 

Bobertson-Taylor, W. . . Director, Oriental Carpet Co., Amritsar. (Visits Afghanistan 

periodically.) 

Stem, J. v. • • • Director " Fureenhond Brokers ” (London), Ltd. 

'BritMi (Nbn-K'iropean, not connected wkh His Majesty’s Legation). 


TadgapfE^ Babmin 


Representative, Fur and Skin Dealers, liondon. 



Prench 


. 










22 

German 












59 

Hungarian 

Iranian 












2 

12 

Italian 












14 

Japanese 












12 

Polisli . 












1 

Hnssian 












18 

Swedish 












2 

Swiss 












1 

Turkish 












39 


It wiU be noticed that none of them were employees of the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. 

The totals other than those of British subjects included members of the 
Legation Staffs. 

1338. Lists of Indian (British) subjects are compiled separately. They 
are included in the totals of the quinquennial returns of British subjects sent 
to the Foreign Office, London. The latest return, dated 20th July 1936, showed 
a total of 227 British subjects in Afghanistan of whom only 21 were of 
European race^. 


1 Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 98, dated 20tb. July 1930 (A.S. LX, 244). 
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CHAPTER XX7. 


THE NEXT TREATY. 

1339. Throughotit the period of King Amanullah’s reign His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India expected the Afghan Government to 
ask for a new Treaty. The position up to the middle of 1927 is described in 
paragraphs 682 — 698 of the Afghan Precis 1927. Discussions between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India continued during 
1927 and 1928, and in May 1928, when it seemed certain that the question 
would be raised on King AmanuUah’s return to his country, detailed instruc- 
tions were issued to His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul. These were as follows^: — 

“ Letter ebom the Foreigr- Oeeice, Londok, to Lt.-Col. Sir Francis 
Httmehrys, G.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.I.E., Kabitl, No. 75, dated the 
12th May 1928. 

In view of the expectation that the Afghan Government may put 
forward on your return to Kabul proposals for the revision of 
the existing Anglo-Afghan treaty, I enclose for your informa- 
tion a note summarising the views at present held by His 
Majesty’s Government in regard to the various questions that 
are in that event likely to arise. 

(2) You wiU of course refer to His Majesty’s Government for further 

definite instructions before actually entering upon negotiations 
lor a new treaty, but this note will serve as a convenient basis 
for further correspondence, and will, it is thought, be found, 
when the time comes, to provide you with sufficient general 
guidance to enable you to conduct negotiations with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience, and delay. 

(3) It is hoped that you will find opportimity, in the course of your 

return journey to Kabul, to discuss the whole subject further 
with the Government of India, to whom a copy of this letter 
and enclosure are being sent, with a view to clearing up such 
doubtful points as remain. It appears necessary, in particular, 
that the question of freedom of transit should be carefully 
examined by experts in India, in consultation with yourself as 
far as possible, in order that you may be in a position to define 
clearly and in detail the concession that it is proposed to make 
to the Afghans under this head. 


Copy. 

Secret. 

Note cn Questions arising in connection with the Revision of the Anglo-Afghan 

Treaty. 

(1) Any Afghan suggestions for an offensive and defensive alliance, or 

other measures based on co-operation against Russia, should 
be rejected — ^firmly, but in as Mendly a way as possible. (For 
the purposes of oral discussions, outside the treaty, the 
approved formula could be borne in mind : “ that Britam could 
never regard with indifference the interference by a foreign 
Power in the existing territory of a friendly Afghanistan, but 
that the exact steps which ought, in that event to be taken, 
must depend upon the circumstances of the moment ”). 

(2) Any suggestion for the grant of a cash subsidy to Afghanistan 

must also be quite definitely rejected. {This was in deference 
to the strongly expressed wish of the Governmemi of Indiaf'. 

1 Letter from India 0fi.ee, ]Nc-. P. 2489, dated I7th May 1928 (A. S. XXIV, 17). 

* Telegram to I.O., London, No. 333-S., dated ISth February 1928 (A.S. XXIII, 39). 
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(3) It is possible tbat the Afghan Government might suggest a treaty 
of neutrality on the lines of their treaties -with Russia and 
Iran. This question has hitherto not been examined in 
detail. Prima facie there would seem to be little useful 
purpose for either party to be served by a treaty of this kind, 
and on the British side there would be the difficulty that 
some of the xmdertakings in the Afghan neutrality pacts are 
incompatible with the obligations of members of the League 
of Nations. It has been decided that, while it is unnecessary 
to encourage Afghanistan to apply for membership of the 
League of Nations, any proposal in this direction that may 
come from the Afghan side should be supported. If any sugges- 
tion for a neutrality pact comes from the Afghans, it shoxild 
be received in a sympathetic spirit, but it would be necessary 
to enquire exactly what provisions they wished to include in 
the treaty, and x>robably to point out the possible difficulty 
arising from British obligations to the League. 

{4) As regards the existing treaty, our attitude is that the British 
Government find it reasonably satisfactory, and do not them- 
selves wish to propose revision. But if revision is to be under- 
taken, the British Government would desire to secure — 

(а) the right to appoint British Consuls at Herat and Mazar-i- 

Sharif ; 

(б) the right to appoint an Air Attache. This, it is suggested, 

would be best secured, not by express provision, but by the 
inclusion of a clause granting His Majesty’s Government 
all ordinary diplomatic rights, and 

(c) the revision of Schedule II to the existing treaty wdth a view 
to the removal of various restrictions (e.g., on the number 
of persons to be employed by the Minister) that are not in 
accordance with ordinary international practice. 

(5) The British Government no longer desire to secure by treaty the 
exclusion of Russian Consulates from South Eastern Afghan- 
istan ; nor would it be desirable to deal "with the subject in 
a letter outside the treaty. It might, however, stiU be pointed 
out to the Afghans orally, without claiming a voice in the 
actual question of admitting Russian Consuls, which touches 
Afghan independence, that there can be Httle or no legitimate 
reason for the appointment of Russian Consffis in these parts, 
that they might well make it their main business to stir up 
trouble between the British authorities and the tribesmen, 
‘ or between the British and the Afghan authorities, and that 
if we found this to be the case we should of course reserve all 
the ordinary international rights of protest against objectionable 
activities. 

This could be said with all the more force in regard to Jalalabad, 
which is tmderstood to be the area to which the Government 
of India’s objections to the admission of Russians more espe- 
cially apply, because the Afghans have not already conceded 
to the Russians a treaty right to appoint a Consul there, as 
they have at Ghazni and Kandahar. But it does not appear 
advisable to attempt to take advantage of this fact to retain 
a treaty provision excluding Russians from the Jalalabad area 
only. To do so would still be open to the other general 
objections — ^that it would be a departure from ordinary 
international practice and an infringement on Afghan inde- 
pendence ; and it would inevitably prejudice the prospect of 
our being able to appoint British Consuls at Herat and Mazar- 
i-Sharif. 

(f) The British Government are willing to grant some measure of 
free transit through India to A^hanistan, without pa3miexrEr 
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of Customs duties, for trade goods. The precise definition 
of the concession requires further careful consideration by 
experts in India familiar with the technicalities involved, 
and with the existing practice. This concession, as envisaged 
hitherto, has been limited to goods “ in genuine transit ”, as 
defined with reference to the Barcelona Convention. Bor the 
purposes of negotiation, however, it would probably be inad- 
visable to mention the Barcelona Convention in discussing the 
subject with the Afghans. To do so would almost inevit- 
ably give an opening for the Afghan suggestion that freedom 
of transit is a matter of right and not a concession for which 
they should give a quid pro quo, with the result that the 
surrender of the quid pro quo would lose its value as a con- 
cession or bargaining coxmter. 

(7) The Government of India are also wfiling to grant further conces- 
sions in the shape of some arrangement for the continuance 
on a regularised basis of the existing practice under which 
refunds of customs duties (as distinguished from total exemption), 
as proposed in (6), are granted to goods that are not strictly 
speaking “ in genuine transit ”. This proposal will have to 
be examined by experts in India, together with that under (6). 
The Government of India have proposed (and repeated the 
proposal in their telegram^ of the 20th March) that the con- 
tinuance of the further concessions under (7) should be made 
dependent on fnendly behaviour on the part of the Afghans. 
The proposal might, it is suggested, be left for fxxrther con- 
sideration when the time comes. Its bearings wiU be clearer 
when the position in regard to the concessions, and their 
relation to the treaty, has been more clearly defined. 

The question also arises whether freedom of transit for arms and 
munitions shotdd continue to be made dependent as in the 
existing treaty, on the British Government being “ assured 
that the intentions of the Government of Afghanistan are 
friendly, and that there is no immediate danger to India from 
such importation in Afghanistan So long as the possibility 
of stopping arms (which has been described as a right exercised 
by every nation) is not exphcitly renounced by the new 
treaty, it does not appear necessary that it should be exphcit- 
ly asserted again. 

(8) Bequests for the appointment of an Afghan Consul at Peshawar 

and Trade Agent at Ghaman can be favourably considered. 

(9) No suggestions for territorial concessions or claims to a right of 

interference in British tribal territory can be entertained. 
It is xmdesirable to renew even the admission of academic 
interest in the tribes on the British side of the Durand line 
contained in the fourth letter appended to the existing treaty. 
On the other hand subject to any views that the Govern- 
ment of India may wish to put forward on the point (which 
has not been exphcitly mentioned iu recent discussions), it is 
not considered desirable to attempt to include in the treaty 
an exphcit renunciation by the Afghans of the practices of 
paying ahowances to our tribesmen and summoning them to 
meetings in Afghanistan. 

(10) Mutual arrangements for the extradition of criminals are impos- 

sible. But a clause can be included in the treaty to the 
effect that, while the formulation of a separate extradition 
agreement is felt by both Governments to be premature, 
they recognise that it is in the interests of the peace of the 
common border that each Government should undertake at the 
request of the other to remove to an effective distance from 


1 A. s. xxm. 97. 
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the frontier any dangerous criminal who may have taken 
refuge in its territory after having committed a heinous oifence 
in his own country. 

(11) It is undesirable to include in the treaty specific mention of 

any gifts or assistance in kind to the Afghans. But a clause 
could be included in the treaty, if this is desired, to the effect 
that Great Britain takes a friendly interest in the development 
of Afghanistan, and is ready to co-operate with the Afghan 
Government in measures designed towards the promotion of 
the common commercial interests of the two countries. 

(12) The British Government will be ready, so far as they are 

concerned to dispense with the one year's notice of termination 
provided for in the existing treaty, if a new treaty is agreed 
upon ”. 

The Afghan Government did not come out with a request for a new 
Treaty until 24th October 1928 when Sardar Ghulam Saddiq communicated 
it to Sir Francis Humphrys. No progress had been made by the time the 
rebellion broke out. 

1340. The possibility of a new Treaty was considered again when diplo- 
matic relations with His Majesty King Nadir Shah’s Government were taken 
up. The Government of India by that time did not feel the want of a new 
treaty, but were content to let new relations develop on the basis of the old 
treaty. Thej’' thought it better to leave the next move to King Nadir Shah, 
if he wanted a new Treaty.^ The opportunity was nevertheless taken to 
consider again various points which might be raised.® From the opin- 
ions expressed at that time, and from later correspondence on particular 
points, the situation at present seems to be as follows ; — 

(The paragraphs are numbered with reference to the instructions to Sir 
Francis Humphrys quoted above.) 

1. Proposals for co-operation against Hussian aggression. 

It has again been repeated that no treaty guarantee of Afghanistan’s 
Northern Frontier could be given.* Nevertheless the Afghan Government 
have been given an assurance that in the event of a serious unprovoked 
invasion of Afghan Territory, His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom would be prepared, if their previous diplomatic intervention had failed, 
to break off diplomatic and commercial relations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment.* 

(2) Although it is still laid down that any suggestion for a cash sub- 
sidy to Afghanistan must be definitely rejected. Sir Evelyn Howell noted in 
1930 that the Government of India may find themselves forced back to it in 
the end.® 

The Government of India gave a summary of their objections in 1928 
as follows : — 

“ (I)' Stibaidy . — ^In particular everything goes to show that Aman- 
Tjllah will again stand out for a cash subsidy. We must resist 
this for a host of reasons. It would be retro^ade to re- 
institute it after seven or eight years of Anglo-Afghan rela- 
tions without one. If reinstituted, we might find our subsidy 
devoted to schemes {e.g., communications north of the Hindu 
Kush or Mahsud allowances) highly detrimental to India’s 
interest. There is, furthermore, the Aufghan tendency to re- 
gard anything guaranteed in a Treaty as something conferring 
no merit on the giver, to be enjoyed by themselves as a matter 


^ Telegram to I.O., London, No. 3333-S., dated 13th November 1929 (A.S. XXIX, 199). 
® Notes pages 2 — 7 of A.S. XXXI. 

® Telegram from I.O., London, No- 207, dated 18th January 1930 (A.S. XXX, 128) 

Cf, also note by Sir Evelyn Howell, dated 4tirMaa?ehr-1930 (n. p, 4 of A.S. XXXI). 

* Para. 936. 

® Note by Sir Evelyn Howell, dated 5th March 1930 (notes page 4 of A.S. XXXI). 
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of course and to be used as a jumping off groui>d for fresb 
concessions. Therefore our opinion is that in any oireunistances 
which can at present be foreseen, a demand for a subsidy shouldi 
be resisted.”^ 

The Secretary of State was not entirely satisfied and requested further- 
consideration of the arguments. He asked whether the absolute refusal to 
consider a cash subsidy would not involve too great a risk of throwing the 
Afghans entirely into the hands of Russia. He suggested as a possible al- 
ternative the giving of a hint to the Afghans that they might possibly obtain 
a British subsidy if they gave up their Russian subsidy.® 

The Government of India replied as follows : — 

“ We are very reluctant to contemplate possibility that tlie oldi 
cash subsidy system wfil be reverted to and feel that if from 
the outset we set our face against any such suggestion and at 
the same time show that we are disposed to be generous other- 
wise, chances that the Afghan Government will make it a case 
of Great Britain or Russia or sme qua non of friendly relations 
ought to be slight. However if matters are really forced to^ 
this pitch, we realise that we may not in the last rescart be able 
to afford to adhere to attitude of blank negation. The two 
forms which a regular cash subsidy might take are analysed by 
us thus : — 

1. Subsidy conditional on Afghanistan not receiviTtg any from Russia . — 
There are, apart from financial objections on the score of size, two fundamental 
objections to this, either of which seems fatal. 

(а) It would embody the auction in its crudest form and be a standing 

encouragement for Afghanistan to blackmail us into increasing 
our figure and to tempt Russia into buying us out. 

(б) It would be easy to evade the condition, impossible to get proof 

of some forms of evasion, and constant friction over question 
of fulfilment cannot be avoided. Even as it is though subsidy 
of million roubles from Russia has been in force for seven 
years, and only one or two instances in which cash has actually 
passed hands has come to our certain knowledge, most of the 
subsidy has been devoted to the supply of personnel and mate- 
rial. Thus even under conditions in which neither side has any 
apparent reason for camouflage but rather the reverse, it has 
been extremely difficult for us to find out whether any parti- 
cular Russian aid has been gratuitous or charged to the subsidy 
account. The ascertainment of the facts would in the circum- 
stances we are now postdating, be far more difficult; the presen- 
tation of proof even in favourable cases hardly feasible, and in 
most cases quite impossible. There is no doubt that if we 
stipulated that there should be no aid from Russians whatso- 
ever, whether in the form of a cash subsidy or an occasional 
lump sum oi in kind, then obviously evasion would be less easy 
and our position would in this regard to be more satisfactory. 
But we believe that such a stipulation except during some 
period of acute tension between Afghanistan and Russia or 
possibly as part of an Afghan manoeuvre to set the auction 
going or to make mischief between Russia and ourselves is 
wholly outside the region of practical politics and dangerous 
for us even to suggest. 

2. Gash subsidy vnthout reloiion or reference to the subsidy from Russia . — 
The element of auction even here would not be wholly absent. 
Eor however detached the attitude we sought to adopt in its 
fixation, comparison -with the Russian figure would lie on the 
surface during the discussions leading up to it. Once subsidy is 


* Telegram to I.O., London, No. 6-S., dated 3rd January 1923 (A.S. XXII, 286 -A). 
•Telegram from X.O., London, No, 309, dated 2nd February 1928 (A.S. XXITI, 17). 
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fixed however there would be no auction for the term of the cur- 
rency of the treaty. But though such a subsidy would have 
some advantage as a steadying influence generally and might, 
in times of trouble prove a welcome lever (for we cannot always 
hope to have an Afghan consignment of arms to hold up as in 
the 1923 crisis) it would of course suffer from all the grave 
disadvantages inherent in the grant of a subsidy on which 
stress was laid in our previous telegram. It would be considered 
bj’- us only in the last resort. 

Tlirre are two other \vays in which cash might be given. 

3. Periodical cash gifts of varying and unspecified size at varying and 

unspecified intervals. — This would have some of the advantages 
of a subsidy in kind. The element of uncertainty and irregu- 
larity might help to mvest the giver with some merit for each 
gift and to inspire the recipient to earn another dole by another 
bout of good behaviour. Indeed it would have one advantage 
over some forms of a subsidy in kind in that it would be free 
from that element of schoolmasterly interference in Amir’s 
internal affairs which he seems to fear would be inseparable 
either in fact or public opinion from our active participation 
in the Kabul road project. But as an institution or form of 
subsidy such irregular cash gifts would be demoralising. Their 
irregularity and uncertainty would debar them from any place 
in any attempt at a flnancial system ; they would lead to insis- 
tent begging, if not blackmail by which our Minister’s posi- 
tion would be made unenviable and the standard of our rela- 
tions would be lowered and our money might be frittered away 
or go to support objects against our interests. 

4. Cash gift once in a way on some very special occasion hut not as an 

institution. — Given the proper occasion (e.p., another tribal 
rising) when the Amir was obviously hard pressed and some 
signal sign of our support might help to stabilise him it is con- 
ceivable that a sum of money might prove the best form that 
our assistance should take. Such occasions would however 
necessarily be few and far between. The conclusion we have 
arrived at is that while recognising the possible advantages 
of varying a subsidy in kind by a single cash present on some 
extraordinary occasion we remain definitely opposed to the 
principle of a cash subsidy. But we are prepared, if circum- 
stances really force us to it, to consider in the last resort a defi- 
nitely annual subsidy fixed without consideration of relation to 
the Russian subsidy.”^ 

(3) The possibility of a treaty of Neutrality has not been further con- 
sidered. 

(4) (a) No further steps have been taken for the establishment of British 
Consulates in the North. Sir Richard Maconachie considered in 1931 that 
the possibility was remote.^ 

(6) The Air Council are still anxious for the right to appomt an Air 
Attache at Kabul, but it seems unlikely that such a right can be obtained 
unless and until an Air Service between Lidia and Kabul is started. 

(c) Tlie revision of Schedule II to the existing Treaty, or its abolition 
as contemplated in 1923*, is stiU desirable. 

In practice the British Legation, Kabul had been allowed to have with 
them more than the 35 persons prescribed in Schedule II (i) of the Treaty. 
The Legation had also been allowed more land than is prescribed in the 
Schedule. His Majesty’s Government tried to make a written assurance of 
these facilities a condition of the re-affirming of the Treaty, but, owing to 

» Telegram to I.O., London, No. 333-S., dated 16th February 1928 (A.S. XXIII, 39). 

‘Kabul De^atch No. 29, dated 10th March 1931 (A.S. XXXVm, 208). 

‘ (Para. 1236.) 

♦ Afghan Precis (1927) ,para. 691. 
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tlie outbreak of the 1930 Disturbances in the Frontier Province and the neces- 
sity of getting the Minister to Kabul quickly, they wer-e imable to do so.’^ 
The Afghan Minister in London gave a verbal assurance that previous faci- 
lities would be continued, and after considerable delay confirmed it in writing 
on 12th June 1930.^ The same promise was confirmed in Kabul by an ex- 
change of notes in October of the same year.® In spite of the assurance 
given by the Afghan Minister in London, the Afghan Foreign Office, Kabul, 
had again made themselves unpleasant over the issue of visas for more tiian 
36 persons iu July.^ 

The wording of the assurances given in London and confirmed in Kabul 
is as foEows : — 

Facilities accorded to the British Legation, KaJnd, 

“ (1) The Afghan Government neither has nor will have any objection 
to the land over and above the area provided for in the Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty, purchased by Sir Francis Humphrys, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister in KabM during the reign of 
AmanuEah Khan, for the buEding of the British Legation. 

(2) The Government of His Majesty Muhammad Nadir Shah also 
agree as a temporary measure to the facEities temporarEy afford- 
ed by the Government of AmanuEah Khan with respect to the 
running of the Legation lorry as a diplomatic courier, untE 
they have an opportunity to give effect to their future pro- 
posals. 

^3) With regard to the persoimel of the British Legation in excess of 
the numbers mentioned in the Treaty, the Government of His 
Majesty Muhammad Nadir Shah are prepared (although no 
document to this effect exists in the Foreign Office of His Majesty 
Muhammad Nadir Shah’s Government nor is there any record 
of permission having been accorded for the emplo 3 rment of 16 
Europeans and 110 Indians) to grant the facEities asked for 
provided a list is furnished showing the numbers of Europeans 
and Indians employed by the Legation and their functions.”® 

The facEities accorded by His Majesty’s Government to the Afghan 
Government, which His Majesty’s Government woxEd continue so long as 
these facEities were accorded to the British Legation, Kabul, were at the same 
time recorded as ‘ the concession of one hundred free telegraphic groups 
weekly to the Afghan Government and Afghan Minister in London, and the 
appointment of A^han Visa Officials at Peshawar and Quetta ’•. To these 
have since been added permission for the Afghan Trade Agent, Quetta, to 
Eve and work at Chaman. 

5. Exclusion o£ Russian Consulates from the South. — On this point 
the Secretary of State’s final instructions over-rode the Government of 
India’s wishes. The Government of India had wished for, at the very 
least, a wrritten warning to the Afghan Government that they would 
regard the establishment of Russian Consulates close to the Indian Frontier 
as an unfriendly behavioxu on the Afghan Government’s part.’' The Home 
Government decided that nothing of the sort on paper would be permissible 
and that the oral arguments incorporated in the instructions to Sir Franck 
Humphrys must suffice.® 

1 Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 10, dated 27th April 1030 (A.S. XXKl, 137). 

* Letter No. P-4199/1930, dated 30th June 1930, from F.O,, London, to Min., Kabul (A.S. XXXIIJ, 
133). 

® Despatch from Min. Kabul, to F.O., London, No. 81, dated 24th October 1930 (A.S. XXXVI, 105). 

* Telegram to Bompol, Bombay, No. 1063-S., dated 25th May 1928 (A.S. XXXIII, 236). 

* Letter (Translation) from the Afghan Foreign Minister, Kabul, to the Minister, Kabul, dated 
2]^8t Mizan 1309 (14th October 1930) (A. S. XXXVI, Enel. Ill to S. No. 105). 

* Letter j&rom Min., Kabul, to the Afghan Foreign Minister, Kabul, No. 70-P., dated 16th October lO.'JO 
(A.S. XXXVT, End. IV to S. No. 106). 

' Telegram to I.O., London, No. 355-S. dated 16th February 1928 (A.S. XXIII, 40) 

and 

Telegram to I.O., London, No. 609-S., dated 20th March 1928 (A.S. XXIII, 97). 

» Telegram from I.O., London, No. 606, dated 2nd March 1928 (A.S. XXIH, 58) 
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(6) and (7) “ Free Transit ” has been granted in principle, though the 
procedure necessary for ginng effect to the concession has not yet been worked 
out. When this is done. Articles VII and IX of the Treaty will have to 1)6 
altered. 

The concession was granted without demanding any quid pro quo. 

(8) The Afghan Trade Agent at Quetta is now allowed to live and work 
at Chaman^, but no Afghan Consul at Peshawar has yet been allowed. 

The Afghan Government has several times raised the question of the 
appointment of more Trade Agents, making no secret of the fact that they 
are required for the prevention of smuggling uito Afghanistan. The question 
has been shelved for the present.^ 

(9) , (10), (11) and (12). There is no indication on the files of any change 
in British pohcy on any of the matters mentioned m these paragraphs of the 
instructions. 

1 Eudursement from Min*, Kabul, Ku. 112, dated 27tli EccemLer IUSO (fc>. Ko. 50, Eiio 74-E/yO). 

® Para. 1304. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE BRITISH LEGATION IN KABUL AND QUESTIONS OF 
DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGE. 

1341. The Minister. — Sir Francis Humphrys vacated his appointment 
after the withdrawal of the Mission in the spring of 1929. He was succeeded 
by Mr. (now Sir Richard) Maconachie who was appointed to the post in the 
winter of 1929, shortly after the resumption of diplomatic relations. He 
arrived in Kabul with his staff on the 11th May 1930^. On crossing the 
frontier on May 9th a guard of honour was provided from the Landi Kotal 
Brigade, and a salute was fired. Similar courtesies were accorded on the 
Afghan side of the fcontier. 

In March 1935 Sir Richard Maconachie was succeeded by Major Fraser- 
Tytler who was given the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel on appointment. 
He arrived in Kabul at the end of March, having been accorded courtesies 
similar to those mentioned above on crossing the frontier. 

1342. Staff. — ^The gazetted staff of the Legation remaitis unaltered. 
Proposals for the appointment of a Commercial Attache were made in 1935®, 
but had not matured by the end of the period under report. The increase 
in the work of the Legation due to the development of the country in the past 
six years has however led to an increase in the Chancery staff and the addition 
of an assistant in the Oriental Oflace. 

1343. Escort. — The escort was given up on the return of the Mission 
in 1930, and their place was taken by a number of unarmed mounted orderlies 
who are employed to carry the daily post, to accompany officers when riding 
and on other miscellaneous duties. No arms, other than sporting weapons 
and revolvers are now kept in the Legation. 

1344. Ladies. — ^Ladies did not accompany the Mission on its return 
in May 1930. In the spring of 1932 however the Minister considered that 
conditions were sufficiently stable to permit of their returning to Kabul, and. 
bis recommendations were accepted®. 

1345. Afghan decorations. — In October 1932 Major Fraser-Tytler who 
had been Charge d’ Affaires during the previous seven months was presented 
with the Order of Astor by King Nadir Shah at a farewell audience. He was 
granted ‘ restricted permission ’ to wear it, but the Minister on return to 
Kabul was instructed to inform the Afghan Government that members of 
TTis Majesty’s diplomatic missions could no longer be given restricted per- 
mission to wear foreign decorations conferred on them on final retirement or- 
on transfer*. 

SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER MISSIONS. 

1346. The Russian Embassy. — ^Relations between His Majesty’s Mission 
and the Russian Embassy remained formally polite until 1933, when, possibly 
under instructions from Moscow, the attitude of the latter became ‘ distinctly 
— and rather suddenly — more cordial®’ . This attitude was reciprocated, 
and in 1936 to some degree enhanced by the arrival of the new Ambassador 
Monsieur Skvirsky and by the tension existing between the Soviet and 
Gesrman, Italian and Japanese Governments. 

POSITION OF THE LEGATION UNDER THE TREATY AND 
QUESTIONS OF DIPLOMATIC PRIVILAGE. 

1347. Sir Richard Maconachie’s Precis mentions® that the A fgha,u Gov- 
ernment in 1927 raised a number of questions relating to diplomatic privileges- 

1 Kabul despatch 5 of 1930 (A. S. XXXH), S. No. (1). ~~ 

^ Despatch from F, O., London, to Min., Kabul, Ko. 23, dated 19th February 1936. 

® Telegram from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, Ko. 21, dated 7th March 1931. 

* Semi-official letter from F. O., London, to Min., No. (T.-1593/1593/272), dated 10th February 1933. 

^ Annual Report 1933, para. 211 (A. S. LII, 276). 

« Fara. 675. 
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which Mr. Gould referred for decision. The replies of His Miajesty’s Govern- 
ment were embodied in a letter to the Afghan Foreign Minister’- to which, 
the Afghan Government replied.^ 

The purport of their reply was as follows : — 

(а) The Afghan Government acknowledged the right of His Majesty’s 
Legation to send mails by diplomatic courier in any form of conveyance 
desired. They also agreed that such conveyance should not be detained and 
inspected without good and lawful reason, provided that the couriers showed 
their credentials on crossing the border, and that only diplomatic mails were 
carried in the conveyance. 

(б) Articles intended for the use of the Legation should be taken in the 
first instance to the Customs House in Kabul, pending the receipt of a clear- 
ance certificate. 

(c) The right of the Legation Courier to diplomatic privilege was also 
admitted, but a distinction was drawn between ‘ Courrier (fiplomatique ’ who 
was entitled to such privileges and a “ porteur du Courrier ” who was not so 
entitled. It was also noted that should a Courier be of a nationality other 
than that of the country whose mail he was cariying, he should be in pos- 
session of his own national passport, and could only be treated as a “ Porteur 
du Courrier ”. Diplomatic privilege would however be extended to the mails 
he was carrying. 

(d) There was no objection to diplomatic Couriers driving the auto- 
mobile carrying the mail. 

Clause (6) above does not appear to have been enforced up to the time of 
the Revolution. 

On the return of the Mission in 1930 diplomatic and other mails con- 
tinued to be sent by Legation lorry in charge of a courier. This lorry also 
carried persoimel, baggage and stores for the Legation, and the whole contents 
of the vehicle were treated by the Afghan authorities as under diplomatic 
privilege. 

In October 1935 the Afghan Government issued a Courier Code the 
text of which is given as an Appendix to this Chapter. 

His Majesty’s Minister asked for instructions what attitude to adopt re- 
garding certain articles of the Code. Enquiries made later from the Afglia.n 
Govermnent showed that the meaning of Article 9 of the Code was that no 
one bag ought to exceed 15 kilos (33 lbs.) in weight. His Majesty’s Minister 
anticipated no difi&culty from this provision®. 

With regard to the total nmnber of bags to be sent by any one mail, since 
an excessive number gives a country the right to examine the bags if it so 
wishes^, it was decided that three mail bags should for the present be fixed 
as the maximum®. The British Legation thought, however, that six could 
probably be sent without objection. 

In^ strict theory only official correspondence should be enclosed in a dip- 
lomatic bag, but by general usage the private mails of the staff and servants 
of a Legation are also included. The private mails of British nationals who 
are not members of the Legation Staff or Legation servants should not be 
included®. (This is the existing practice, save that the private mail of guests 
of members of the Legation is usually included).'^ 

The distinction between (i) diplomatic and ordinary couriers, and (ii) 
diplomatic and official mails, was discussed wdth an official of the Afgba.-n 
Foreign Office, whose opinions are given in despatch Ho. 94 from the Minister, 
Kabul, dated 11th July 1936®. 


1 Kabul despatch No. 82, dated 18th October 1927 (A. S. XXTT, 196). 

* Kabul despatch No. 5, dated 13th January 1928. 

* De^toh from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 94:,dated 1 lUi July 1936 (A. S. LX, 226). 

* Letter from I. O., London, No. P. 2.-1630/36, dated 30tli April 1936(A, S. LX, 70, para. 2). 

» Memo, from Counsellor, B. L., Kabul, No. 989, dated 29th August 1936 (A. S. LXI, 4). 

* Letterfrom I. O., London, No.P,Z.-1630/36, dated 30th April 1936 (A.S.LX,70, para. 6). 

‘ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 94, dated 11th July 1936 (A. S. LX. 226, para. 3), 
^ Ibid, x>aTa. 6. 
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His Majesty’s Government’s final iastructions had not been received by 
the time this volume was compiled. The present position is that not more 
than three bags are ordinarily sent by any one courier, that each bag is not 
to weigh more than 33 lbs., that the passes on each occasion are signed by an 
official deputed by the Government of the North-West Frontier Province,^ 
that “ official ” mail is all classed as ‘ diplomatic^’ and that the private mail of 
the Legation Staff and their guests is included in the diplomatic bag®. 

It will be noticed that article 12 of this code would appear to give the 
Afghan authorities the right to open and examine aU articles carried on the 
mail lorry other than the diplomatic and official mail bags. This right has 
however not hitherto been enforced. 

1348. Treaty Relations. — As has been previously mentioned* the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations in 1929 was followed in 1930 by an exchange of 
notes reaffirming the validity of the Treaty of 1921. Mention was also made 
of “ the continuance of those facihties in points of detail which were found 
necessary and allowed in practice by either of the Parties to the Treaty of 
1921 in the time of the former King AmanuUah Khan. . . . ”®. Oral assur- 
ances were also given by the Afghan Minister that ‘ the British Legation .... 
■will enjoy all those facilities with regard to area, personnel, communications 
and other matters which previous British Missions enjoyed*. 

The necessity for these assurances arose from the fact that the area oc- 
cupied by the British Legation in Kabul, and the personnel employed therein, 
far exceeded the provisions of Schedule II, Articles (in) (e) and (/) of the 
Treaty of 1921®. Permission to exceed these limits appears to have been 
granted informally by the er-King and no question of returning to a more 
rigid interpretation of Schedule II has been raised since the Revolution, 

1349. Passport questions. — ^Towards the end of 1936, objections were 
raised by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Kabul and the Afghan Minister in 
London to the passport of Mr. Parkes, the newly arrived Secretary of the 
Legation on the grounds that it was an Indian Empire passport and the 
holder’s profession was shown as Indian Civil Service. 

On a suggestion from the Foreign Office it was informally arranged that 
officers holding diplomatic posts in the Kabul Legation should be provided 
•with British Foreign Office passports in which their profession was described 
as His Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. All officers appointed in future to the 
Legation would have their previous passports cancelled and new passports 
made out as above and issued by the Legation before entering Afghanistan. 

1350. Withdrawal of the Legation. — ^The circumstances leading up to the 
T^'idthdrawal of the Legation in February 1929 are given in paragraphs 796 — 
*798 to which reference may be made. The considerations which weighed with 
the Minister in advocating an early but not immediate ■withdrawal were as 
follows : — 

“ The follo^wing arguments appear to me to be against complete with- 
drawal of His Majesty’s Legation : (1) If Legation goes, interests 
of British subjects ■wiU certainly suffer and there be no 
one in Kabul to protect them ; (2) as Foreign Governments 
have been so slow in issuing orders to their representatives in 
Kabul and immediate British withdrawal would be accompanied 
only by French Legation and that only on condition that all 
French nationals were first evacuated ; (3) if we go Foreign 
community will be left in a deplorable condition. Even though 
this is largely due to their own lack of foresight the fact remains 
that ■they look to our Legation for everything ; (4) we shah to a 
large extent lose touch ■with rapid changes of situation ; (5) 
should other Legations remain on in Kabul the Soviet Embassy 
will certainly not leave and it will have many opporttmities for 

1 Memo. to N.W. S’.?., No. F.-30-I’/36, dated 8th February 1936 (A.S.LIX, 157). 

* Telegram ftom 1. 0.,IiOiidoii, No. 475, dated 6th February 1936 (A. S.LIX, 162). 

» Despatch from Minx, Eabul. to F. O., London, No. 94, dated 11th July 1936 (A. S. LX, 225, para. 3). 

* Paia. 819. 

® A. S. XXXII, No. 209. 

« A. S. XI, 40. 
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making mischief ; (6) solitary or nearly solitary withdrawal of 
this Legation would cause a feeling of resentment in Afghanistan 
against British nation and be likely to wound Afghan pride. 
This opportunity would be taken advantage of by a near rival 
to increase his influence and popularity. The following are 
the arguments in favour of early withdrawal : (a) Danger of a 
sudden debacle and of a general loot and massacre by an un- 
restrained mob from which even foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives would not be exempt. Whilst I admit such a risk does exist, 
I am optimist enough to believe H. M. Legation would survive 
such a debacle. (6) Increasingly embarrassing and undignified 
position of a diplomatic mission which is officially warned that 
it is unsafe to venture beyond Legation grounds and which at 
any time may be wooed simultaneously by 3 or 4 different can- 
didates for the throne. Position is all the more bizarre since 
King, to whose court I am accredited, has fled from his capital 
and after a short abdication, jjretends to reign in Kandahar 
while de facto ruler is an illiterate highwayman who is being 
daily threatened by another powerful claimant in Jalalabad. 

After careful consideration of this difficult question there does not 
appear to be (gr. corrupt) but mainly for the reasons explained 
in (b) above, I recommend that I should be instructed to aim 
at arranging the complete withdrawal of His Majesty’s 
Legation by a date which should not be later than first week in 
March unless in meantime present position had radically changed 
and establishment of a settled Government throughout ooimtiy 
was clearly in sight 

TTis Majesty’s Government while ready to be guided by and to act on the 
Minister’s advice noted that : — 

“ The paramount consideration of His Majesty’s Government is safety 
of Minister and members of Mission. Inconveniences which 
may follow on withdrawal of Mission if other Missions remain 
and survive whilst we are not represented, is fully recognised 
by His Majesty’s Government, but whilst desire of all Govern- 
ments must be presmned to be the same in not risking imduly 
the safety of their personnel yet an attack on our Mission carries 
far graver consequences for us than a similar attack on any other 
Mission does for any other country except perhaps the Russians. 

Our course must therefore be decided irrespective of action of other 
countries, but it seems probable that if other missions only realise 
at last moment that departure of British Mission is fixed, they 
wifi, place both you and us in an intolerable position by requesting 
that before air facilities cease their missions, etc., may be with- 
drawn thus obliging us to refuse their request and to detain you 
at Kabul longer than we think safe or to leave them to their fate. 

^ ^ ^ * 

TTia Majesty’s Government appreciate force of argmnent for retaining 
as long as possible our Legation at Klahul but consider that 
(gr. undec.) withdrawal has become inevitable in view of im- 
probability of early establishment of settled Government and 
for reasons stated above that ^t should take place as soon as 
appears feasible to you ”®. 

The withdrawal of the Legation was effected on February 26th, 1929, by 
which date all British and Foreign subjects who wished to leave Kabul had 
been evacuated by air. 


1 Telegram from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, No. 129, dated 1st February 1929 (A. S. XXVII, 8), 
* Telegrstm from F. O., London, to Min., Kabul, No. 43, dated 9th Febmarj. 1929 (A. S, XXVIl, 142). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXVI. 


A copy of the Afghan Courier Code was forwarded to His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment as an enclosure to Kabul despatch Ko. 147, dated 27th December 
1935^ 

The text is as follows : — 

“ 1. There are two classes of couriers, i.e.. Diplomatic couriers and 
Ordinary couriers. 

Diplomatic couriers should be nationals of the Government sending 
diplomatic mail bags and should hold diplomatic passports of 
that Government. 

Ordinary couriers do not hold dioplomatic passports. They tra-vel on 
national passports only and carry the mail of a country. 

2. Diplomatic couriers carry diplomatic mail bags. Diplomatic mails 

consists of despatches sent by a Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
to the diplomatic representatives under that Ministry or des- 
patches sent by a Mission to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs or 
to a Mission of the same Government in a third country. 

3. Ordinary couriers carry official mails. Official mails are mails 

which are addressed by a Ministry for Foreign Affairs or by 
Departments connected with a Ministry for Foreign Affairs of 
one Government to their recognised officials appointed to posts 
in foreign countries. A bag containing official mails is safe- 
guarded and exempted in accordance with agreements, treaties 
and reciprocal arrangements provided it does not exceed fifteen 
kilogrammes in weight. Should an ordinary courier carry a 
diplomatic mail bag he must be in the possession of a special 
courier-document (laissez passer) to be issued by the sender 
of that mail. 

4. All couriers must be in possession of an official pass in addition to a 

national or diplomatic passport. The official pass is a pass in 
which the sender should enumerate the number and the weight 
of the mail bag and the courier’s route. An official pass for a 
bag containing official mails may be issued by all despatching 
authorities under the direction of a Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
and by a Ministry for Foreign Affairs. But a pass for a dip- 
lomatic mail bag may only be issued by a Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs or a Mission. Afghan representatives besides granting 
ordinary or diplomatic visas on the courier’s national or diplo- 
matic passport are required to write “ examined ” on both sorts 
of foreign couriers’ official passes. Moreover, the address of the 
sender, the addressee and the name of the courier must also be 
written on all official and diplomatic mail bags. 

6. The Ministry for Foreign Affairs in Afghanistan and Afghan dip- 
lomatic representatives and the Afghan Consulate General 
abroad will give visas (permits) on the diplomatic passports of 
the diplomatic couriers of foreign powers. But the competent 
visa officials will give ordinary visas on the national passports 
of ordinary couriers. But should an ordinary courier be canying 
diplomatic mails a special courier’s visa will be granted on the 
courier’s special pass issued by the sender of the diplomatic 
mail bag. Also on the official pass mentioned in Article 4 above 
the word “ examined ” will be written by Afghan officials. 

6. On arrival and departure all couriers are required to show the official 
passes and the mail bags they are carrying to the customs 
officials. The customs officials are required to write the 
word “ examined ” on the said passes. 

^ Despatch from Min., Kabul, to F. O., London, Ko, 147, dated 27th December 1935 (A. S. LIX, 97). 
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7. One courier may carry a number of official and diplomatic mail bags 

of one Government or of several Governments provided that each 
outgoing mail bag is separate and has the address of the sender 
and of the addressee written on it and provided that the courier 
has a pass for each mail hag in accordance with Article 4 above, 
and also that the weight of each bag does not exceed fifteen 
kilogrammes. 

Note.— Bieoiprooal treatment will be aooorded to those countries which only allow bags 
of a less weight than the Weight fixed above. 

8. Besides despatches, official documents and Government correspond- 

ence nothing whatsoever is to be carried in diplomatic and official 
mads. 

9. In the event of the fixed weight of fifteen kilogrammes being in- 

sufficient to meet the requirements of foreign powers with dip- 
lomatic representatives in Kabul, the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs is empowered to make special arrangements with any 
one of those powers in regard to the weight of the mail carried 
by couriers, provided that these arrangements are on a reciprocal 
basis and that the maximum weight of the mail may not exceed 
twenty kilogrammes. 

10. In regard to incoming man bags in charge of couriers, if it comes to 

the notice of frontier customs officials of the Afghan Govern- 
ment that the regulations of this code have not been observed 
• these mail bags must be sealed by the frontier customs officials, 
and sent to Kabul where they will be opened in the customs 
house in the presence of a representative of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs and a representative of the Mission concerned. 
But if a courier on his arrival at the frontier demands to be 
permitted to go back from the frontier immediately he will be 
sent away together with the bags from the frontier at which he 
has arrived. Similarly bags sent by Foreign Representatives 
in Afghanistan will not be allowed to be taken across the frontier 
should they not be in conformity with these regulations. 

In the above mentioned cases a process verbal must be drawn up in 
duplicate and signed by the customs officials, a representative 
of the local government and the courier. One copy of this 
process verbal should immediately be sent to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. 

11. Afghan subjects may not in any circumstances act as diplomatic 

couriers of foreign countries nor carry the mails of foreign 
countries in Afghanistan. 

12. Diplomatic and official mail bags despatched and received in ac- 

cordance with the regulations mentioned above will not be 
opened at the time of their arrival at and departure from the 
frontiers of Afghanistan, nor examined by Government officials, 
but other articles being carried by any class of courier will be 
opened and examined. 

Note. — Any articles of a recognised official who holds a diplomatic pas^ort and who has 
an appointment in any country for which he is also acting as a courier will be subject 

to the provisions of the customs code. 

13. Whenever a diplomatic or an ordinary courier carries articles for 

his own personal use they will, after their examination by the 
customs departments, be dealt with according to the customs 
codes. 

14. Diplomatic couriers who are despatched in accordance with the 

above conditions will be protected by the civil and military- 
officials of the Afghan Government and when necessity demands 
Afghan officials will provide a guard for the mail being carried. 
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L5. A visa on the national or diplomatic passport of a courier is valid 
for a period of one year with eflfeet from the day of its issue, pro- 
vided that at all arrivals and departures it is shown to the 
frontier official. 

1 6. The customs officials whether at the frontiers or on the aerodromes 
are responsible that action is taken in accordance with this code. 
As at certain places there are no customs officials frontier officials 
at the frontiers and the officers in charge of aerodromes on the 
aerodromes will similarly be responsible. 

,17. This code will come into force three months after the date of its 
publication in the press. 

It is hereby ordered that this code may be incorporated in the statutes 
of the Government and that it may be brought into force and 
acted upon accordingly 


Seal of His Majesty. 

Hated the 10th Sartan, 1314 (2nd July, 1935). 


4 
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APPENDIX I. 


[Translation.'] 

TREATY- 


Preamble. 

The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan with a view to the ostabLsh- 
ment of neighbourly relations between them have agreed to the Articles written hereunder 
whereto the undersigned duly authorised to that eftect have set their seals : — 

Article I. 

The British Government and the Government of Afghanistan mutually certify and respect 
each with regard to the other all rights of internal and external independence. 

Article II. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually accept the Tndo -Afghan Prontier as accepted 
by the Afghan Government under Article V* of the treaty concluded at Rawalpindi on the 8th 
August 1919, corresponding to the 11th Ziqada, 1337 Hijra, and also the boundary west of the 
Khyber laid down by the British Commission in the months of August and September 1919, 
pursuant to the said Article, and shown on the map attached to this treaty by a black chain 
line ; subject only to the realignment set forth in Schedule I annexed which has been agreed 
upon in order to include within the boundaries of Afghanistan the place known as Tor Kham, 
and the whole bed of the Kabul river between Shilman Khwala Banda and Palosai and which is 
shown on the said map by a red chain line. The British Government agrees that the Afghan 
authorities shall be permitted to draw water in reasonable quantities through a pipe which shall 
be provided by the British Government from Landi Khana for the use of Afghan subjects at 
Tor Kham, and the Government of Afghanistan agrees that British officers and tribesmen living 
on the British side of the boundary shall be permitted without let or hindrance to use the afore- 
said portion of the Kabul river for purposes of navigation and that all existing rights of irriga- 
tion mom the aforesaid portion of the river shall be continued to British subjects. 

Article III. 

The British Government agrees that a Minister from His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan 
shall be received at the Royal Court of London like the Envoys of all other Powers and to 
permit the establishment of an Afghan Legation in London, and the Government of Afghanistan 
likewise agrees to receive in Kabul a Minister from His Britannic Majesty the Emperor of Ii^dia 
and to permit the establishment of a British Legation at Kabul. 

Each party shall have the right of appointing a Military Attache to its Legation. 

Article IV. 

The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the establishment of British Consulates at 
Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British Government agrees to the establishment of an Afghan 
Consul-General at the headquarters of the Government of India and three Afghan Consulates at 
Calcutta, Karachi and Bombay, In the event of the Afghan Government desiring at any time to 
appoint Consular officers in any British territories other than India, a separate agreement shall: 
be drawn up to provide for such appointments, if they are approved by the British Government. 

Article V. 

The two High Contracting Parties mutually guarantee the personal safety and honourable 
treatment each of the representatives of the other, whether Minister, Consul-General or Consuls, 
within their own boundaries, and they agree that the said representatives shall be subject 
in the discharge of their duties to the provisions set forth in the second Schedule annexed to 
this treaty. The British Government further agrees that the Minister, Consul-General and 
Consuls of Afghanistan shall within the territorial limits within which they are permitted to 
reside or to exercise their functions, notwithstanding the provisions of the said Schedule, receive 
and enjoy any rights or privileges which are or may hereafter be granted to or enjoyed by the 
Minister, Consul-General or Consuls of any other Government in the countries in which the 
places of residence of the said Minister, Consul-General and Consuls of Afghanistan are 
fixed ; and the Government of Afghanistan likewise agrees that the Minister and Consuls of 
Great Britain shall within the territorial limits within which they are permitted to reside or to 
exercise their functions, notwithstanding the provisions of the said {Schedule, receive and enjoy 
any rights or privileges which are or may hereafter be granted to or enjoyed by the IVRnister 
or Consuls of any other Government in the countries in which the places of residence of the said 
Minister and Consuls of Great Britain are fixed. 


44 
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Article VI. 

As it is for the benefit of the British Government and the Government of Afghanistan that 
the Government of Afghanistan shall be strong and prosperous, the British Government agrees 
that, whatever quantity of material is required for the strength and welfare of Afghanistan, such 
as all kinds of factory machinery, engines and materials and instruments for telegraph, tele- 
phones, etc., which Afghanistan may be able to buy from Britain or the British dominions or 
from other countries of the world, shall ordinarily be imported without let or hindrance by 
Afghanistan into its own territories from the ports of the British Isles and British India. 
Similarly the Government of Afghanistan agrees that every kind of goods, the export of which 
is not against the internal law of the Government of Afghanistan, and which may in the judg- 
ment of the Government of Afghanistan be in excess of the internal needs and requirements of 
Afghanistan, and is required by the British Government, can be purchased and exported to 
India with the permission of the Government of Afghanistan. With regard to arms and muni- 
tions, the British Government agrees that, as long as it is assured that the intentions of the 
Government of Afghanistan are friendly, and that there is no immediate danger to India from 
such importation in Afghanistan, permission shall be given without let or hindrance for such 
importation. If, however, the Arms Traffic Convention is hereafter ratified by the Great 
Powers of the world and comes into force, the right of importation of arms and munitions by the 
Afghan Government shall be subject to the proviso that the Afghan Government shall first have 
signed the Arms Traffic Convention, and that such importation shall only be made in accor- 
dance with the provisions of that Convention. Should the Arms Traffic Convention not he 
ratified or lapse, the Government of Afghanistan, subject to the foregoing assurance, can from 
time to time import into its own territory the arms and munitions mentioned above through the 
ports of the British Isles and British India. 


Article VII 

No Customs duties shall be levied at British Indian ports on goods imported under the 
provisions of Articles VI on behalf of the Government of Afghanistan, for immediate transport 
to Afghanistan, provided that a certificate, signed by such Afghan authority or representative 
as may from time to time be determined by the two Governments, shall be presented at the time 
of importation to the Chief Customs Officer at the port of import, setting forth that the goods 
in questions are the property of the Government of Afghanistan and are being sent under its 
orders to Afghanistan, and showing the description, number and value of the goods in respect of 
which exemption is claimed; provided, secondly, that the goods are required for the public 
services of Afghanistan and not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State trade, and pro- 
vided, thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearly distinguishable nature, transported through 
India in sealed packages, which shall not be opened or sub-divided before their export from 
India. 

And also the British Government agrees to the grant, in respect of all trade goods imported 
into India at British ports for re-export to Afghanistan and exported to Afghanistan by routes 
to be agreed upon between the two Governments, of a rebate at the time and place of export of 
the full amount of Customs duty levied upon such goods, provided that such goods shall be trans- 
ported through India in sealed packages, which shall not be opened or subdivided before their 
export from India. 

And also the British Government declares that it has no present intention of levying 
Customs duty on goods or live stock of Afghan origin or manufacture, imported by land or by 
river into India or exported from Afghanistan to other countries of the world through India, 
British and the import of which into India is not prohibited by law. In the event, however, of 
the Government deciding in the future to levy Ctistoms ‘duties on goods and livestock imported 
into India by land or by river from neighbouring States it will, if necessary, levy such duties 
on imports from Afghanistan; but in that event it agrees that it will not levy higher duties on 
import's from Afghanistan than those levied on imports from such neighbouring States, Nothing 
in tiiis Article shall prevent the levy on imports from Afghanistan of the present Khyber tolls 
and of octroi in any town of India in which octroi is or may be hereafter levied, provided that 
there shall be no enhancement over the present rate of the IQijj^ber tolls. 


ARTioriE Vin. 

The British Government agrees to the establishment of trade agents by the Afghari Gov- 
^nment at Peshawar, Quetta and Parachinar, provided that the personnel and the property of 
the said agencies shall be subject to the operations of all British laws and orders and to the 
jurisdiction of British Courts ; and that they shall not be recognised by the British authorities as 
having any official or special privileged position. 


Abticlb IX* 

The trade goods coming to (imported to) Afghanistan under the provisions of Article VII 
from Europe, etc., can be opened at the railway terminuses at Jamrud, in the Kiirram, and at 
Chaman, for pacyking and arranging to suit the capacity of baggage animals without this being 
the (muse of re imposition Of CMstoms duties ; and the carrying out of this will le arranged 
by the trade representatives mentioned in Article XII. 
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Article X. 

The two High Contracting Parties agree to afford facilities of every description for the 
exchange of postal matter between their two countries, provided that neither shall be authorised 
to establish Post Offices within the territory of the other. In order to give effect to this Article, 
separate Postal Convention shall be concluded, for the preparation of which such number of 
special officers as the Afghan Government may appoint shall meet the officers of the British 
Government and consult with them* 


Article XI. 

The two High Contracting Parties having mutually satisfied themselves each regarding the 
goodwill of the other, and especially regarding their benevolent intentions towards the tribes 
residing close to their respective boundaries, hereby undertake each to inform the other in future 
of any military operations of major importance, which may appear necessary for the mainten- 
ance of order among the frontier tribes residing within their respective spheres, before the 
commencement of such operations. 


Article XII. 

The two High Contracting Parties agree that representatives of the Government of Afghan- 
istan and of the British Government shall be appointed to discuss the conclusion of a Trade 
Convention and the convention shall in the first place be regarding the measures (necessary) 
for carrying out the purposes mentioned in Article IX of this treaty. Secondly, (they) 
shall arrange regarding commercial matters not now mentioned in this treaty, which may 
appear desirable for the benefit of the two Governments. The trade relations between the two 
Governments shall continue until the Trade Convention mentioned above comes into force. 

Article XIII 

The two High Contracting Parties agree that the first and second schedules attached to the 
treaty shall have the same binding force as the Articles contained in this treaty. 

Article XIV. 

The provisions of this treaty shall come into force from the date of its signature, and shall 
remain in force for three years from that date. In case neither of the High Contracting Parties 
should have notified, twelve months before the expirationof the said three years, the intention 
to terminate it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on which 
either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. This treaty shall come into 
force after the signatures of the Missions of the two Parties, and the two ratified copies of this 
shall be exchanged in Kabul within months after the signatures. 

(Sd.) MAHMUD TABZI, (Sd.) HENBY R. C. DOBBS, 

Chief of the Delegation of the Afghan Envoy Extraordinary and Chief of the 

Government for the conclusion of the Treaty* British Mission to KabuU 

Tuesday^ 30th Aqrab 1300 Hijra Shamsi This twenty -second day of November 

(corresponding to 22nd 'November 1921.) one thousand nine hundred and 

twenty-one^ 


SCHEDULE I. 

(Referred to in Article II.) 

In the nulla-bed running from Landi Khana to Painda Khak Post, the Afghan frontier has 
been advanced approxipiately 700 yards, and the Tor Kham ridge, including Shamsa Kandao 
and Shamsa Kandao Sar, is comprised in Afghan territory. Further, tfie Afghan frontier has 
been advanced between the point where the present boundary ioins the Kabul river and Palosai 
from the centre of the river to the right bank^ 


SCHEDULE H. 

Legations Consulates* 

(a> The Legations, Consulate-General and Consulates of the two High Contractnag Parties 
shall at no time be used as places of refuge for political or ordinary offenders or as places of 
assembly for the furtherance of seditious or criminal movements or as magazines of arms. 

(6) The Minister of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul shall, together with his 
family, Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches and any of his menial or domestic servants or his 
couriers who are British subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction oi the Afghan ^.vern* 
ment, provided that he shall furnish from time to time to the Afghan Government a list of 
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persons in respect of whom such exemption is claimed, and, under a like proviso, the Minister of 
the Amir to the Koyal Court of London to which all the Ambassadors of States, are accredited 
shall, together with his family, Secretaries, Assistants, Attaches and any of his menial or domestic 
servants or his couriers who are Afghan subjects, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great 
Britain. If an oflfence or crime is committed by an Afghan subject against the British Minister, 
or the persons above-mentioned who are attached to the British Legation, the case shall be tried 
according to the local law by the Courts of Afghanistan within whose jurisdiction the offence is 
committed, and the same procedure shall be observed vice versa with regard to offences commit- 
ted in England by British subjects against the Afghan Minister, or other persons above-mention- 
ed attached to the Afghan Legation. 

(c) (i) A Consul-General, Consuls and members of their staffs and households, who are 
subjects of the State in which they are employed, shall remain subject in all respects to the 
jurisdiction, laws and regulations of such State. 

(ii) A Consul-General, Consuls and members of their staffs and households other than 
subjects of the State in which they are employed shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Courts of such State in respect of any criminal offence committed against the Government or 
subjects of siich State, provided that no Consul-General, Consul or member of their staff or 
household shall suffer any pumshment other than fine ; provided also that both Governments 
retain always the right to demand recall from their dominions of any Consul-General, Consul, 
or member of their staff or household. 

A Consul-General, Consuls and members of their staffs and households other than 
subjects of the State in which they are employed shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of the said State in respect of any civil cause of action arising in the territory of the said State, 
provided that they shall enjoy the customary facilities for the performance of their duties. 

{iv) The Consul-General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a right to defend the 
interests of themselves or any members of their staffs and households who are subjects of 
their own Governments, in any Court through pleaders or by the presence of one of the 
Consulate officials, with due regard to local procedure and laws. 

{d) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties and the 
members of their staffs and households shall not take any steps or commit any acts injurious 
to the interests of the Government of the country to which they are accredited. 

(e) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two Governments in either country 
:shall be permitted to purchase or hire on behalf of their Governments residences for themselves 
and their staff and servants, or sites sufficient and suitable for the erection of such residence and 
grounds of a convenient size attached, and the respective Governments shall give all possible 
assistance towards such purchase or hire ; provided that the Government of the country to which 
the Ministers or Consuls are accredited shall, in the event of an Embassy or Consulate being 
permanently withdrawn, have the right to acquire such residences or lands at a price to be 
mutually agreed on ; and provided that the site purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty 
jaribs in area. 

Note — ^Each = 60 X 60 yards, Engiish=3,600 square yards.. 

(/) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two Governments shall not acquire 
any immoveable property in the country to which they are accredited without the permission of 
the Government of the said country, 

{g) Neither of the two High Contracting Parties shall found a mosque, church or temple 
for the uise of the pubhc inside any of its Legations or Consulates, nor shall the Ministers, Consul- 
General or Consuls of either Government or their Secretaries or members of their staffs and house- 
holds engage, in any political agitation or movement within the country to wliich they are 
accredited or in which they are residing. 

(Ji) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties shall 
not grant naturalisation or passports or certificates of nationality or other documents of identity 
to the subjects of the country in which they are employed in such capacity, 

(i) The Ministers of the two High Contracting Parties besides their own wives and children, 
may have with them not more than 35 persons, and a Consul General and Consuls, besides their 
own wives and children, not more than 20 persons. If it becomes necessary to employ in ad- 
dition subjects of the Government of the country to which they are accredited, Mmisters can 
employ not more than ten persons, and Consul-General and Consuls not more than five persons. 

(j) The Ministers, Consul-General and Consuls of the two High Contracting Parties shall be 
at liberty to communicate freely with their own Government and with other official represen- 
tatives of their Government in other countries by post, by telegraph, and by wireless telegraphy; 
in cypher or en clair, and to receive and despatch seal^ bags by courier or post, subject to a 
limitation in the case of Ministers of six pounds per week, and in the case of a Consul-General 
and Consuls of four pounds per week, which shall be exempt from postal charges and examina- 
tion and the safe transmission of which shall, in the case of bags sent by post, be guranteed 
by the Postal Departments of the two Governments. 

(i:) Each of the two Governments shall exempt from the payment of Customs, or other duties 
all articles imported within its boundaries in reasonable quantities for the personal use of the 
Minister of the other Government or of his family, provided that a certificate is furnished hy the 
Minister at the time of importation that the articles are intended for such personal use. 
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I 

Letter erom British Representative to Sardar-i-Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister. 

After compliments. — With reference to the provisions contained in Article VI of the treaty 
concluded between the Government of Afghanistan and the British Government regarding the 
importation of arms and munitions into Afghanistan through India, I have the honour to inform 
and assure you that, although the British Government has in that article reserved to itself the 
right exercised by every nation to stop the transportation to a neighbouring country of arms and 
munitions in the event of its not being assured of the friendly intentions of that country, rhe 
British Government has no desire to make trifling incidents an excuse for the stoppage of such 
arms and munitions. It would only be in the event of the Government of Afghanistan showing 
plainly by its attitude that it had determined on an unfriendly and provocative course of policy 
towards Great Britain, contrary to the neighbourly treaty above-mentioned, that the latter 
State would exercise the right of stoppage. There is every ground for hope that such a con- 
tingency will never arise, in view of the friendly relations which are expected to spring from 
the treaty which has now been concluded. — Usual ending. 


II. 

Letter, No. 112, from Sarbar-i-Aia, the Afghan Foreign Minister, to the BRirisH 

Representative at Kabul. 

After compliments. — Regarding the purchase of arms and munitions whicli the Government 
of Afghanistan buys for the protection of its rights and welfare, from the Governments of the 
world (and) imports to its own territory from the ports of Great Britain and British India, in 
accordance with Article VI of the treaty between the two great Governments, I, in order to 
show the sincere friendship which my Government has with your Government, promise that 
Afghanistan shall, from time to time before the importation of the arms and munitions at British 
ports, furnish a detailed list of those to the British Minister accredited to the Court of my sacred 
and great Government, so that the British Government having known and acquainted itself 
with the list and the number of imported articles should, in accordance with Article VI of the 
treaty between the two Governments, afford the necessary facilities. Usual endinq. Dated 
29fch Aqrab A. H. 1300. 


III. 

Letter, No, 111, from Sard ar-i- Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister, to the British 

Representative at Kabul. 

A/ter compliments. — As in Article Vlf of the treaty (between) the two great Governments 
of Britain and Afghanistan your Government has with great sincerity granted a disciiminating 
exemption from Customs duties on the goods required by my Government and on the trade goods 
transported to Afghanistan through the ports of Great Britain and British India and has not 
imposed Customs on goods produced and manufactured in Afghanistan, I therefore, also, in con- 
sideration of thefTOndship (between) the two Governments write that my Government 'will not 
give the opportunity of establishing a Consul-General or Consul or representative of the Russian 
Government at the positions and territories of Jalalabad, Ghazni and Kandahar which are con- 
tiguous to the frontiers of India. If the Consulates or representatives of the Government of 
Russia are allowed in the parts mentioned, the Government of Afghanistan shall not have the 
.above-mentioned right of exemption. Of course the temporary association of the Russian 
Minister with His Majesty^s move to Jalalabad in winter will be an exception.— Usual endina 
Dated 30th Aqrab A. H. 1300. * 


IV. 

Letter from British Representative to Sard ar-i- Ala, the Afghan Foreign Minister. 

After complmenis. — As the conditions of the frontier tribes of the two Goveruments are of 
iuterest to the Government of Afghanistan, I inform you that the British Government entertains 
feelings of good^ll towards all the frontier tribes and has every intention of treating them 
generously, provided they abstain from outrages against the inhabitants of India. I hope 
that this letter will cause you satisfaction. — Usual ending. ^ 


0 
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Foreign Office, 


(N. 2970/56/97). 


S. W. 1 

SOth May 1930, 


Sir, 


I received the Afghan Minister on May 6th for the purpose of exchanging notes re-affirm- 
ing the validity of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1921 and Trade Convention of 1932. 

2. I began by asking His Highness the following formal question : — 

‘‘ I understand Your Highness is prepared to give your personal assurance that when 
the British Legation is re-established at Kabul it will enjoy all those facilities 
with regard to area, personnel, communications and other matters which pre- 
vious British Missions enjoyed. Is this correct, and does Your Highness give 
this assurance ? 

His Highness replied that this was correct and that he gave the necessary assurance : — 
he furthermore expressed his conviction that when you reached Kabul the British Legation 
would enjoy every manner of facility to an even greater extent than previously. I then ex- 
plained that I proposed to send His Highness a letter, setting forth the terms of the assurance 
which he had just given, and that I hoped he would confirm this assurance by sending me a 
reply. His Highness undertook to do so. 

3. The notes were then signed and exchanged. The text of my note and a translation of 
the Minister’s note are enclosed herewith. A copy of the Persian text of the Minister’s note 
is also enclosed. 

4. After expressing his satisfaction at this exchange and at the prospect of your early de- 
parture for Kabul, His Highness repeated that the Afghan Government intended to do every- 
thing in their power to make things easy for the British Legation and hoped in return that if 
something could be done which was advantageous to the &ghan Government and not disad- 
vantageous to His Majesty’s Government, His Majesty’s Government would do it ”. He sub- 
sequently reverted to this statement in conversation with a member of my Department, who 
had been present at the interview, and explained that it meant that the Afghan Government 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would now see their way to abolishing the deposit sys- 
tem for goods imported into Afghanistan through Indian territory. The matter was not only 
of importance to the Afghan Government, but of great urgency, in view of their lack of money. 
His Highness was told that if the Afghan Government had any proposals to make, they would 
undoubtedly receive sympathetic consideration from His Majesty’s Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India, who were of course primarily concerned. 

5. A copy of this despatch is being sent by the India Office to the Government of India. 

I am, with great truth and regard, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

(Sd.) H. J. SEYMOUR. 

For the Secretary of State. 

R. R, Macouachie, Esq., C.I.E. 
etc., etc., etc., 

Kabul, 


(Enclosure I). 

P. 3480/1930. 

(N. 2823/56/07). 


Foreign Office, 

S. W. I. 
6th May 1930. 


Your Highneijs, 

We have agreed that it is desirable, in view of the recent accession to the Afghan Throne 
of His Majesty King Mohammad Nadir Shah, to reaffirm the validity of the Treaty concluded 
at Kabul on November 22nd, 1921, with the four letters annexed thereto, and the Trade Con- 
vention concluded on June 5th, 1923. 

2. T accordingly have the honour to place on record that it is our understanding that these 
two. Treaties continue to have fuU force and effect. 
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3. It is imderstood that xhe continuance of those facilities in points of detail which were 
found necessary and allowed in practice by either of the Parties to the Treaty of 1921 in the 
time of the former Bang, AmanuUah KJian, shall form the subject of friendly arrangement in 
cases where such arrangement is necessary. 


His Highness 

General Shah WaU Khan, etc., etc., etc., 
London. 


I have, etc., 

(Sd.) ARTHUR HENDERSON, 


(Enclosure II) 


P. 3480/1930. 

(N. 2970/56/97.) 
{Agreed Translation.) 


Afghan Legation, 
London, 

6th May, 1930. 


Sir, 

I have received your note No. N. — ^2823/56/97, dated May 6th, 1930, stating that we have 
agreed that it is desirable, in view of the recent accession to the Afghan Throne of His Majesty 
iSng Mohammad Nadir Shah, to reaffirm the vahdity of the Treaty concluded at Kabul 
November 22nd, 1921, with the four Letters anhexed thereto, and of the Trade Convention 
concluded on Jxme 5th, 1923. 

2. I have the honour, in reply, also to place on record that it is our understanding that 
these two Treaties continue to have full force and effect. 

3. It is understood that the continuanoe of those facilities in points of detail which were 
found necessary and allowed in practice by either of the Parties to the Treaty of 3921 in the 
time of the former King, AmanuUah Khan, shall form the subject of friendly arrangement in 
cases where such arrangement is necessary. 


The Right Honourable 

Arthur Henderson, M.P., 
etc., etc., etc., 
London, 


I have etCo 

(Sd.) SHAHWALI, etc. 
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APPENDIX II. 


ANGLO-AFGHAN TRADE CONVENTION. 


Whereas in Article XII of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty executed on the ffri 

A. D 

, the High Contracting Parties agree that Representatives of the two Governments 
should he appointed to discuss the conclusion of a Trade Convention 

(а) to regulate the measures necessary for carrying out the purposes mentioned in Article 

IX of that Treaty, and 

(б) to arrange regarding commercial matters not mentioned in that Treaty, wherefore 

the two Governments have named as their Representatives ; — 

British. Afghan. 

Major John Aloy sins Brett , .... Aqa Ghulam Muhammad Khan, Minister of Commerce, 

Mr. William Walker Kind Aqa Faiz Muhammad Khan, Assistant Foreign 

Secretary, 

to consider and discuss the matters above-mentioned, and have also empowered them to consider 
and discuss commercial matters mentioned in Articles of the said Treaty other than Article IX 
and to conclude a Trade Convention covering all matters which they were so authorised to 
consider and discuss. 

Now therefore, the aforesaid distinguished representatives, after meeting in the Capital 
City of Kabul and perusing and exchanging their credentials, have concluded the following 
Articles : — 


Aktiol® I. 

Goods transiting India for export to Afghanistan in respect of which the benefits of Article 
VI or VII of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty of November 1921 A. D. Aqrab 1300 Hijri Shamsi aro 
claimed shall leave India by one or other of the following routes : — 

( J ) Peshawar-Khyber-Torkham . 

(2 ) Thal-Parachinar-Peiwar . 

(3) Chaman-Kila-i-Jadicl, 


Article II. 

The procedure with regard to the transit of Afghan State goods as defined in Article VIT, 
paragraph (i) of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty in respect of which the benefit of that Article is clain ed 
shall be that laid down in Appendix A to this Convention. 


Article III. 

The procedure with regard to Afghan trade goods in respect of which the benefits of Article ^ 
VII, paragraph (ii) of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty is claimed shall be that laid down in Appendix- 
B to this Convention. 


Article IV. 

The Afghan Government agrees to furnish to the British Minister at Kabul a reasonable 
number of copies of its Customs Taxift Schedule, and of all orders and notifications introducing 
any change in that Schedule, or in any other way affecting commerce between Afghanistan and 
any portion of the British Empire. 

Similarly the British Government agrees to furnish to the Afghan Minister in London a 
reasonable number of copies of similar United Kingdom Tariff Schedules, orders and notifications, 
and to the Afghan Consul-General with the Government of India reasonable number of Indian- 
Tariff Schedules, orders and notifications. 
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Aetici/E V. 

This Convention shall be ratified and ratifications shall be exchanged at London within 
two months of its signature. It shall come into force immediately upon ratification and shall 

remain in force for i he same periods as the Anglo-Afghan Treaty executed on 
1921, A. D. 

Hijri Shamsi. 

CoKonxrsiON. 

These five Articles having been stipulated and agreed to in the manner and form preceding, 
tlio aforesaid Representatives have agreed to the present Convention, drawn up in two copies, 
in English and Persian, each of them signed and sealed in their respective languages, each of 
which shall be of equal force ; and have exchanged With each other the proper authenticated 
instrument. 

Done at Kabul the fifth day of June 1923, A. B. (corresponding to the fifteenth Jau?a 
3 302, Shamsi Hijri ). 

Signed J. A. Brett • • • Signed Ghulam Muhammad, Minister of 

Commerce. 

Signed W, W. Nind . . . Signed Paiz Muhammad, Assistant Eoreign 

Secretary. 


45 
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APPENDIX A. 

Rnles for the exemption from Customs duty of goods imported on behalf of the Government of 

Afghanistan, 

The following procedure shall be adopted in giving effect to the Customs concessions grant- 
ed Tinder Articles VI and VII of the Treaty between the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan in respect of exemption from payment of duty on goods imported at 
British Indian ports on behalf of the Government of Afghanistan for immediate transport to 
that country. 

Buie 1, — Goods purporting to be the property of the Afghanistan State shall on arrival at 
the port of entry in India, be entered and cleared in the manner prescribed under the Sea Cus- 
toms Act, but such goods shall be exempted from payment of the duty chargeable under the 
tariff on a production of a request in the attached Form A (in quadruplicate) signed by the 
Consul for Afghanistan or other agent of the Afghanistan Government, certifying that the goods 
are the property of the Government of Afghanistan, are required for the public services of 
Afghanistan and not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State trade and are being sent to 
Afghanistan under the orders of that Government. The request shall include a description of 
the nature and quantity of the goods and their value and shall also specify by which of the 
three authorised routes the goods are intended to be transported, viz , — 

(1) Peshawar-Khyber-Torkham. 

(2) Thal-Parachinar-Peiwar. 

(3) Chaman-Kila-i-Jadid. 

Buie 2, — In all cases in which free entry is allowed on the strength of such request, the 
goods shall be brought to the Custom House (or to any place specified by the Collector of 
Customs) for verification and shall, unless of clearly distinguishable nature, be sealed with 
the Customs Seal in the presence of a Custom House officer before transmission. 

Buie 3, — The Collector of Customs shall then forward to the British Frontier Customs 
Officer concerned two copies, and to the Government of India, Commerce Department one 
copy of the prescribed Form A duly filled in by the Customs. 

Mule 4, — ^The British Frontier Customs Officer, after examining the goods and being satis- 
fied as to their identity, shall certify on one copy of the Form A sent to him that they have 
been transported to .Mghanistan either in the same condition as when they left the port of 
entry or after being re-packed and re-sealed and shall return it to the Coflector of Customs 
concerned. He shall forward the other copy to the British Minister at Kabul or such officer 
as the Minister may name in this behalf. 
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Form A. 


Oorisul for Afghanistan’s Serial No.- 


Customs Serial No. 

From To — ~- 

I have the honour to request that the undermentioned goods imported per S. S. - 

which arrived at — on — and which are being cleared by 

Messrs. — may be admitted without payment of duty. I certify 

that the goods are the property of the Glovemment of Afghanistan, are required for the public 
services of Afghanistan and not for the purposes of any State monopoly or State trade and are 

being sent to Afghanistan under orders of that Government via 

(route). The goods will be presented before the Frontier Customs Officer or official named by 
him in this behaJl: for identification before crossing the border. 


Dated- 


Gonsul for Afghanistan (or 
other duly authorised Agent). 


Serial No. 

Marks and Nos, 

No. and 
description of 
packages. 

Dimensions 

1 of 

' packages. 

i 

Contents. 

Value. 






Ks. AS, 


To be filled in by Customs, 


Tmport General Manifest No.- 


No. and date of Bill of Entry- 


Identified and all goods, except those of a clearly distinguishable nature, sealed in my 
presence. 


Admit free. 


Customs Examiner. 


Customs House : 


Datedr 


19 


1 


Collector of Customs. 


Certified that the above-mentioned goods have been transported to Afghanistan 

i ih the same condition as when they left the port of entry. 
after being re-packed and re-sealed. 


19 


Datedr 


Frontier Customs Officer^ 
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APPENDIX B. 

RnU'a for the reftiiid of Indian imi:>ort duties on trade goods transmitting India to Afghanistan . 

I. — Peocedttre at the Custom House. 

Rule 1. — When goods are imported for re-export to Afghanistan, tboimpertor or his agent 
shall, at the time of entering them at the Custom House — 

(a) declare that the goods are intended for such re-export ; 

{b) furnish, in quadruplicate, an invoice of the goods so declared in Form B, annexed 
specifying therein by which of the three authorised routes the goods are intended 
to be transported, viz . : — 

(1) Peshawar-Khyber-Torkham, 

(2) Thal-Parachinar-Peiwar, 

(3) Chaman-Kila-i-Jadid ; 

(c) pay the duty chargeable under the tariff ; 

(d) state whether he wishes the refund to be paid at the Custom House or at the nearest 

Frontier Treasury. 

Rule 2. — On compliance with the provisions of Rule 1, the goods shall be sealed with the 
Customs seal and delivered to the owner together with the original copy of the invoice duly 
checked and completed. At the same time the duplicate and triplicate copies of the invoice 
shall be forwarded by the Collector of Customs to the Frontier Customs Officer at railhead. 

Rule 3. — In order to secure refund of the duty paid under Rule 1 (c) the importer or his 
agent must produce before the Collector of Customs or Officer in charge of the Frontier Treasury 
named by him under Rule 1 {d) the original invoice duly endorsed — 

{a) by the Frontier Customs Officer or Border Examiner to the effect that the goods have 
crossed the frontier in the presence of an Afghan Government official ; 

(/)) by an Afghan Government official to the effect that the goods have been received 
for registration and levy of Afghan Customs duty. 

Rule 4. — The details of the goods covered by such invoices shall be entered by the Collector 
of Customs in a separate Register to be maintained for the purpose. 


II. — Peoceduee at the Frontier (Railhead). 

Rule *5. — On receipt of the invoices from the Collector of Customs, the Frontier Customs 
Officer shall retain the duplicate and forward the triplicate copy to the Border Examiner. 

Rule 6 . — Goods which require repacking after arrival at railhead must be brought by the 
owner or his agent to one of the repacking depots established at Peshawar, Thai or Chaman, 
where the Frontier Customs Officer or his subordinate appointed for the purpose shall check 
them with the original copy of the invoice and compare the latter with the duplicate copy 
received from the port of entry. If the seals are intact and the goods correspond with the des- 
cription in the invoice, the Frontier Customs Officer shall allow the goods to be re-packed and 
re-sealed under his supervision, shall endorse on each copy of the invoice details of any changes 
in the number or description of the packages involved by such re- packing, shall return the goods 
to the owner together with the original copies of the invoice so endorsed, and shall forward the 
duplicate copy to the Border Examiner after noting the repacking particulars in a Register to 
be maintained for the purpose. On receipt of the duplicate, the Border Examiner shall note 
the re-packing particulars bn the reverse of the triplicate copy and return the duplicate. 


Ill, — Procedure at the Frontier (Border). 

Rule 7 . — Goods which do not require re-packing and goods which have been re-packed in 
accordance with Rule 6, must be presented for inspection, and examination i£ necessary at the 
time of crossing the Frontier, before the Border Examiner and the official appointed for this 
purpose by the Afghan Government, If on such inspection the seals affixed at the Custom 
House or re-packing depot are intact and the packages correspond with the particulars given 
in the original and triplicate copies of the invoice, the Border Examiner and the Afghan Gov- 
ernment official shall sign the appropriate certificates printed on the face of each copy of the 
invoice. The original copy of the invoice shall be returned to the owner and the triplicate to the 
Frontier Customs Officer at railhead. The Frontier Customs Officer shall sign the export 
certificate on the face of the duplicate invoice and transmit (1) the duplicate copy to the Collec- 
fcor of Customs or the Treasury Officer as the case may be, and (2) the triplicate copy to the 
Secretary, British Legation, Kabul, or other officer named by the Minister at Kabul in this behalf. 

Rule 8 . — The Officer in charge of the Treasury concerned shall, before making payment of 
the refund, compare the original copy of the invoice produced by the owner with the duplicate 
copy received from the Frontier Customs Officer. After payment, he shall retain the original 
copy and transmit the duplicate to the Collector of Customs, with an endorsement to the effect 
that payment has been made. 
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Original Packages and marks. 
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fle-packing Dep6t, Pnmti&r CusUm Officer. 
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APPENDIX III. 


CONSTITUTION APPROVED BY KING NADIR SHAH.^ 

In the name of Allah the most merciful — 

Fmidamental Principles of the Government of A fghanistan^ 
General Principles. 

] , The faith of Afghanistan is the sacred faith of Islam, and the official 
religion and that of the population in general is the Haiiafi religion. The King 
of Afghanistan should be a follower of this religion. Followers of other 
religions such as Hindus and Jews who live in Afghanistan, provided they do 
not infringe the ordinary rules of conduct and propriety, also enjoy protection* 

2. As the Afghan Government enjoys complete independence in the ad- 
ministration of its interna] and external affairs, all places and parts of the 
Kingdom constitute a single entity under the command and the exalted 
direction of His Majesty the King, and no distinction is made between different 
parts of the Kingdom. 

3. Kabul City is the capital of Afghanistan, and all residents of the 
Kingdom are equal in the eyes of the Government. The residents of Kabul 
city have no special rights as compared with those of other cities and towns 
of the Afghan Kingdom. 

4. The official flag of Afghanistan is black, red and green, and bears in the 
centre an ear of wheat, a Mihrab and a pulpit. 

RIGHTS OF THE KING. 

5. In appreciation of the devotion shown and services rendered by His 
Majesty the Ghazi Muhammad Nadir Shah, Afghan, in obtaining the independ- 
ence and deliverance of the land of Afghanistan, and the uprooting of oppres- 
sion and despotism, the Afghan nation in general has recognised His Majesty 
as a fit and worthy King of his country and has accepted him as such with the 
greatest esteem and respect. His Majesty the King, at the time of his accession 
to the throne of independent Afghanistan, publicly undertook, in the presence 
of the representatives and gentry of Afghanistan, to carry on the administra- 
tion in accordance with the dictates of the expounders of the sacred vShariat of 
the Holy Prophet (peace be upon him), and the Hariafi religion and the funda- 
mental principles of the country and to regard the preservation of the in- 
dependence of Afghanistan as one of his most important duties, to be true to 
his nation and country, and not to break the above-mentioned stipulations. 
The noble Afghan nation therefore agrees that the crown of Afghanistan will 
be transferred to the family of this King, who desires the progress of the 
country, and that succession to the throne will be in accordance with the 
selection of His Majesty and the people of Afghanistan. 

Note. — By ^‘family ’’ is meant eldest male descendant and brother, 

6. The King of Afghanistan before his accession to the throne, shall make and 
sign the following declaration in the Chamber of the National Council, and in 
the presence of the mewhers, 

** I swear by Almighty God and the sacred Qoran, knowing that God the 
Glorious is omnipresent and omniscient, to rule according to the Shariat of 
Muhammad {peace be upon him) and the fundamental rules of the country {and 
to strive) , for the protection of the glorious religion of Islam, the independence 
of Afghanistan, and the rights of the nation, and for the defence, progress, and 
prosperity of the country, so help me God through the blessing of the sacred spiritual 
force of the Blessed Saints {the approval of God be upon them). ” 

7. In Friday sermons the name of the King will be mentioned, and coin 
of the realm will bear his name, and other rights as follows will vest in the 
King ; — 

Bestowal of rank and office, award of honours, appointment of the Prime 
Minister, sanction of the appointment, transfers and dismissals of Monsters, 
assent to measures passed by the National Council, proclamation and enforce- 
ment of the same, protection and carrying out of the Shariat and civil laws, 
command of the military forces of Afghanistan in general, declaration of 
war and conclusion of peace and treaties generally, remission and reduction of 
punishments in general according to Shariat Law. 

8. An allotment for the expenses of the King should be included in the budget 
of the country. 


lA. S. XLJJl, 144. 
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8 , 

9 , 10 . 

10 . 


12 . 


16 . 


17 . 


19 . 


20 . 


22 , 23 . 


24 . 

16 , 68 . 


14 . 


16 . 


11 . 


13 . 


18 . 


23 . 


GENERAL RIGHTS OF AFGHAN SUBJECTS. 

9. All persons residing in the Kingdom of Afghanistan are called Afghan 
subjects without any distinction of creed and religion. Afghan nationality 
is acquired or lost in accordance with the Nationality laws. 

10. All Afghan subjects although required to observe the injunctions 
and prohibitions of their Government in religious and political matters are free 
to enjoy all rights conferred by Shariat law. 

11. There is no interference with personal liberty. No one is imprisoned 
or punished without an order in accordance with the Shariat or the appropriate 
laws. The practice of slavery is forbidden in Afghanistan. No male or 
female may keep any person as a slave. 

12. Afghan subjects are free, within the limits of the appropriate regula- 
tions, in all matters relating to trade, industry and agriculture. 

♦ 

13. All Afghan subjects have equal rights and duties under the Shariat 
law and the law of the State. 

14. Any Afghan subject, according to his ability and capacity, is taken 
into Government service as required. 

15. In Afghanistan the movable and immovable property of every one is 
protected . In the event of any immovable property being required by Govern, 
ment in the puhhc interests the value of it will be paid to the owner according 
to Shariat Law and the special code concerned, before it is taken over. 

16- The residence of every Afghan subject is safe from every sort of in. 
terference. No official or other person may enter a private residence without 
an order under Shariat law or the law of the land. 

17. Confiscation of both movable and immovable j^operty is forbidden, with 
the exception of that belonging to persons residing abroad maJcing propaganda 
or intrigue against the Afghan Government. 

18. I-evies of money and forced labour are prohibited, except during time 
of war. 

19. The rack and other kinds of torture are absolutely abolished. No 
punishment can be inflicted which is not provided for in the law of the land and 
the sacred Shariat Law. 

20. Primarj^ education for the children (Atfal) of Afghan subjects is 
compulsory. 

21. In Afghanistan instruction in the knowledge of Islam is unrestricted. 
Every Afghan subject is permitted to impart Islamic religious instruction. 
Foreigners, however, with the exception of those engaged to teach arts, in- 
dustries, and foreign languages, are not permitted to open and conduct schools 
in the kingdom of Afghanistan. 

22. The public schools in Afghanistan are under the supervision of the 
Government, so that the education and culture imparted by these institutions 
may, without infringing the articles of the Islamic faith, provide the benefits 
which accrue from the study of literature, art, and science. But there will be 
no interference with principles of education which are concerned with the 
faith and religion of the “ Ahl-i-Zimma 

23. Pubheations and newspapers of Afghanistan such as are not against 
religion are under no restrictions save as provided by the special law relating 
to them. The right of publishing news belongs only to the Government and 
to Afghan subjects. The entry into Afghanistan of foreign newspapers 
which do not contain matter against religion and the policy of the Afghan 
Government is unrestricted. 

24-. The settlement of personal disputes and other matters between 
^Afghan) subjects falls within the province of the Courts of Justice and other 
official Departments connected therewith, and such persons as are not satisfied 
with a decision and order of a court may appeal to higher authorities up to the 
Iilinistry concerned, and, if still not satisfied, to the Prime Ministry and 
His Majesty the King. 

25* Fixed revenucvs and taxes are recovered in accordance with a separate 
co<te. 

26. Nothing may be recovered from anyone beyond what is laid down in 
the 'Govetoment codes. 

^Translator’s note. 

“ Ahl-i-Zimma, i.e., tli© Ahl-i-Kitab preoplo of tb© Book ”, Jews and . 

Christiana) who are under the protection of a Moslem Kuler. 
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SHURA-I-MILLI (NATIONAL COUNCIL) FORMATION OF THE BODf. 


c/. 39 .-49, 


27. Tlie National Council was introduced at the instance of His Majesty 
the King, with the approval of the Jirga held at Kabul in the year 1309. 

28. This body is solely composed of individuals who are interested in the 
social and political affairs of Afghanistan, t .e., they are representative of all the 
inhabitants of the country. 

29. The National Council is composed of members elected from the 
Province of Kabul and other Provinces and Districts, and it assembles at 
the capital. 

30. The number of members of the National Council is stated in the 
Election Rules and is fixed. 

31. The term for which members of this Council are elected is three years. 

The first session commences from the opening day of the National Council, 
and it is laid down that new elections will be held at the expiry of each term of 
three years. If voters wish to re-elect the same member, they are at liberty 
to do so, 

32 . Dates of sessions and recesses of the National Council will be laid down 
in the National Council Regulations. 

If during a recess the Government deems it necessary to frame regulations 
for the National Council, these will be approved by the Government as a 
temporary measure, and brought into force by His Majesty’s Command. If 
these temporary regulations are approved by the National Council when it 
re-assembles, they will be added to the regulations, otherwise, they may bo 
modified or rejected by the aforesaid National Council. 

33. A meeting of the National Council can also be summoned during recess 
to consider and settle important questions, and, should it be impossible to call a 
general meeting on account of the urgency of the matter to be discussed, only 
the members for Kabul and neighbouring districts will hold a meeting of the 
National Council fsic.) 

34. When the National Council meets, at least half of the members must be 
present, and a decision will be reached on the unanimous vote of the house or 
on a majority of votes. 

35. The National Council will, at the opening of each session, present an 
address to His Majesty the King who will make a reply. 

36. Members attending the Council for the first time will take and sign 
tho following oath. 

37. Form of oath. — We, the undersigned, on account of the confidence 
imposed in us by the Nation and the Government, swear by God the Great and 
the sacred Qoran, that we will remain true to our Nation and Government ”, 

38. Members of the National Council have full liberty to express their 
views before the house, and no objection can be raised on these grounds. 

39. All debates of the National Council, since the results of debates will 
later become law, will be open to representatives of newspapers and visitors, 
who however, in accordance with the restrictions laid down in the National 
Council Regulations, have only the right to attend and listen. 


DUTIES. 

40. The National Council will manage its internal affairs, such as selection 
of President and Vice-President, clerical staff and other members, framing 
of rules of debate, etc., as laid down in the National Council Regulations. 

41. All regulations and procedure, the framing and existence of which are 
essential to strengthen the foundations of the Government, and for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the country, will be passed by the National Council. 

42. Adjustment of financial mattes, rejection or adoption of taxes and 
revenue® and fresh proposals emanating from the Government will be subject to 
the approval of the National Council, 

48* 43. One of the duties of the National Council is to examine and pass the 

national budget, after it has been prepared and submitted by the Revenue 
Ministry. 

I 44. New regulations will he brought into force, and existing laws amended 
Ipr repealed, on being passed by the National Council, wh.eth.er tho necessity 
[for them has been expressed by the Council itself or by Ministers. 


46 ; 
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I 45. Grant of concessions, or the formation of companies and public firms 
of every kind will bo sanctioned by the National Council. 

46. Contracts, agreements and grant of concessions (monopolies), whether 
relating to trade, industry, agriculture, etc., and whether Afghan or foreign, 
will be concluded with the approval of the National Coirncil. 

47. Every loan raised by the Government, whether in the country or 
abroad, shall first be approved by the National Council. 

48. Extension of public highways and (building of) railways, whether to 
be paid for by Government or Afghan or foreign firms or companies, depends 
entirely upon the approval of the National Council. 

49. The National Council has the right whenever necessary to submit a 
petition to the King. The petition however, will, in all circumstances, be 
submitted by a deputation composed of the President and six members select- 
ed by all members from among themselves. The deputation will first request 
the Minister of Court to arrange an audience. 

50. Ministers may attend the sittings of the 'National Council to hear 
debates. They have also the right, having obtained the permission of the 
President, to explain and elucidate matters (under discussion). Seats are 
reserved in the Council Chamber for Ministers. 

51. Whenever the necessity for new laws is felt, the proposal is initiated 
by a Ministry, and put before the National Council by a Minister or the Prime 
Minister, and will come into force after it has passed the National Council and 
received the assent of His Majesty the King. 

62. In case of need the President may, either of his own motion, or on the 
proposal of ten members of the Council or that of a Minister, call a secret 
meeting from which newspaper correspondents and visitors will he excluded, 
and may also appoint a secret committee composed of certain selected members, 
and to which other members will not have the right of entry. Bnt the outcome 
of the deliberations of the secret committee or meeting, as the case may be, will 
be regarded as passed, provided the matter is discussed in the presence of three 
quarters of the selected members, and supported by a majority of votes. If 
the measure is not agreed to in the secret meeting, it will not he announced 
to the Council, and the latter will not discuss it. 

53. In the event of a secret meeting being convened on the motion of the 
President, the latter is authorised to publish its deliberations so far as may be 
suitable. But if the meeting is called at the instance of a Minister, the 
publication will be contingent upon the permission of such Minister. 

54. Ministers have the right to withdraw any measure however much it 
may have been discussed by the Council, but if a measure is introduced by a 
Minister at the desire of the Council, withdrawal of such measure is contingent 
upon the consent of the Council. 

56. A bill introduced by a Minister and rejected by the Council, will be 
returned with the latter’s observations. The bill will again be read in the 
(Council when the Minister may accept or refute the observations of the Council. 

I 56. When rejecting or accepting a measure the members of the National 
(Council wUl give a clear and explicit statement of their views, and no one may 
(seek to influence or threaten them. Members of the Council will indicate 
Itheir approval or disapproval of a measure by visible means such as a black 
jor white (voting) paper, and in such a manner as to be obvious to news- 
[paper representatives and visitors. 


INTRODUCTION OF MEASURES BY (MEMBERS OF) THE COUNCIL. 

67. Every measure introduced by a member of the Council may be de- 
bated, provided that at least a quarter of the members approve it. The 
measure will then be forwarded to the President in writing, and the latter 
may first refer it to a committee for investigation. 

58. A group of members of the National Council, selected by the rest of the 
members, approved by the President, and called, a committee, will, in the first 
instance, carefully investigate measures brought before the National Council, 
and submit to the Council, through the President, such matters as require 
discussion, with a statement of its own views. The measure will then, with the 
permission of the President, be discussed by the Council. Proposals which 
are incomplete or do not require the assent of the Council will be returned by 
the President to the Ministry concerned with a statement of his reasons for 
doing so. A committee wDl consist of at least ten persons. 
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59. A Minister who is interested in a bill admitted for discussion in the 
Council under Rule 57 should be informed of the time of the debate at which 
the bill will be discussed in committee, or in the Council, so that he may either 
attend in person or send an Assistant. A copy of the bill and connected papers, 
except in the case of urgent measures, should be forwarded by the Council to 
the Ministry concerned for the information of the Minister or his Assistant ten 
to fifteen days in advance. 

60. Should a Minister for any reason disapprove of a bill brought before 
the Council, he must explain his objections and satisfy the Council of their 
validity. 

61. If the National Council asks for information from a Minister, he is 
obliged to reply, and, in the absence of reasonable grounds, he is not permitted 
to delay his reply exoeiDt when the matter is secret and it is to the interest of 
the Nation and the Government that it should not be revealed for a certain 
period. After the lapse of that period however, the matter must be announced 
to the Council. 

62. Personal petitions of subjects which have not been considered by ofheial 
Departments up to the Ministry concerned, can bo made to the National Council 
by the petitioner’s local member. Such petitions are forwarded by the Presi- 
dent of the National Council to the Prime Ministry for consideration. 

63. The National Council, if it is not in session at the time of the King’s 
death, must assemble within twenty days at most. 

64. If the term of office of members has expired before the death of the 
Kdng, and other members have not been elected, the Council will be composed 
of the former members. 

65. Measures passed by the National Council should not contravene the 
canons of the religion of Islam or the policy of the country. 

66. Measures passed by the National Council will generally come into force 
after they have been signed by His Majesty the King. 


THE HOUSE OF NOBLES. 

67. The House of Nobles consists of experienced and far-sighted persons 
who will be selected and appointed directly by His Majesty the King. It will 
meet at Kabul, 

68. Passing of measures rests with the National Council and the House of 
Nobles. Proposals placed before this House, (i.e., of Nobles) by Ministers are 
decided, after consideration and debate, by a majority of votes and forwarded 
to the National Council for approval. As a counterpart to this, measures 
approved by the National Council are examined and confirmed by the House 
of Nobles. 

69. If the House of Nobles be not in session at the time of the opening of 
the National Council, measures passed by the latter do not remain suspended, 
but come into force after receiving the Royal assent. 

70. Measures passed by the House of Nobles and sent to the National 
Council, if not approved by the latter are, in view of their importance, referred 
to another committee composed of an equal number of members of each House- 

The minimum number of members is twenty. This select committee in- 
vestigates the matters in question and communicates its opinion to the National 
Council. In the event of the opinion of the select committee being opposed 
to that of the National Council, the matter will be referred to His Majesty the 
King and decided under his exalted direction. 


PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES. 

39. 71. In the chief town of each Governor’s province whether Naib-ul- 

Hukuma, Hukamat-i-Ala or Hukumat-i-Kalan, an advisory committee will be 
set up. 

41.. 72. Mode of election, number of members and the duties of this committee 

are set forth in the appropriate regulations. 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF MINISTERS- 

25, 28. 73. The administration of the conn try is carried on by Ministere, who are 

selected by (he Prime MinisUr with the approval of His Majesty- 
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Keference to 
corresponding 
articles of 
Amanullah 
Khan’s Code. 

25. 74. The Prime Minister is the President of the Cabinet, and in his absence 

the Minister of the firsb Ministry will perform the duties of President. 

75.. Muslims, being Afghan subjects, are alone eligible for aj^pointment as 
Ministers. 

31. 76. Ministers are responsible to the National Council as regards the policy 

of the Government in general, and the Ministry under their charge in parti- 
cular. His Majesty the King is therefore free from all responsibility. 

Cf. 30. 77. The responsibility of Ministers and the policy relating to them will be 

fixed by regulation. 

30. 78. Ministers dispose of matters within their powers, and submit those 

beyond their powers to the Prime Minister, who deals with them up to the 
limit of his authority, and submits such cases as may be beyond his powers for 
the orders of His Majesty the King. 

33. 79. When a Minister is suspected of an ojffence connected with his ofl&cial 
duties he will take his trial in the Diwan-i-ali (Supreme Court) . Charges against 
a Minister in his private capacity will be referred to the Courts of Justice as 
in the case of other subjects. 

34. 80. A Minister under suspicion will be suspended from public duties until 
the result of his trial is published and he is acquitted. 

26* 81. During the absence of a Minister the Assistant in the Ministry, or a 

Deputy who may be appointed for the purpose, will exercise all the powers of a 
Minister. 

82. With the permission of His Majesty the King a committee of enquiry will 
he selected from and appointed by the National Council in accor^nce with the 
appropriate regulations, to investigate the general conduct (litstate) of Ministers 
arid Government servants. 

35. 83. The number of Ministries, the organisation of Departments, and the 
duties of each, have been laid down in the Fundamental Begulations. 

RIGHTS OF GOVERNMENT CIVIL SERVANTS. 

36. 84, Civil servants in general are appointed to posts for which they are 
fit and suitable, in accordance with the articles laid down in the appropriate 
regulations. Unless he resigns, or the exigencies of Government service require 
his transfer or dismissal no civil servant will be dismissed. Civil servants who 
behave well and are diligent in the discharge of their duties, will be entitled to 
promotion in their grades and ranks, and pension according to the appropriate 
regulations. 

38. 85. All civil servants in order of seniority, are required to obey their 

superiors in accordance with the regulations on the subject. Officers and their 
subordinates should in no circumstances issue an order which contravenes the 
regulations. In the event of a subordinate being ordered by a superior to act 
in contravention of the rules in any instance, the subordinates should, before 
taking such action, report to the central oJBfice of his Mimstry or the Prime 
Ministry. 

37. 86. Duties of civil servtots are laid down in the respective codes. Every 

civil servant is held responsible for discharging his duties in accordance with the 
instructions laid down in the regulations on the subject. 

COURTS. 

87. General suits under Shariat law will be filed in the Courts of Justice. 

88. Suits filed in the Shariat Courts are dealt with in accordance with the 
principles of the Hanafi Religion. 

53. 89. AH courts are free from any kind of interference. 

50. 90- Cases are tried openly in the Courts of Jxistice with the exception 

of those which the judge directs shall he heard in camera. 

Cfm 51. 91. Every person may plead in Court any provision of Shariat Law to 

protect his rights. 

0/. 62. 92. Courts of Justice may not delay the hearing and decision of cases, 

except as provided by Shariat law* 

55. 93. No one may set up a special tribunal to settle particular cases out of 

Court. 

94. The classification of Courts and their powers have been laid down in the 
Fundamental Regulations. 
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67. 
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73. 


32 . 


DIWAN-I-ALI (SUPREME COURT). 

95. A Supreme Court is summoned temporarily, as required, to try Gov- 
ernment Ministers, and is dissolved after dealing with, the cases referred to it. 

96. The method of summoning a Supreme Court and the procedure therein 
are laid down in a special code. 

FINANCIAL MATTERS. 

97. All Government taxes are realised in accordance with a special code. 

98. Every year a budget showing the income and expenditure of the 
Government is prepared according to rule 43. The budget is the basis on which 
revenue is collected and expenditure made. Money for Government expendi- 
ture will be recovered and spent' in accordance therewith. 

99. After the annual budget has been checked, a final statement of ac- 
counts comprising actual figures of income and expenditure for the year is 
prepared. 

100. There is a special code governing the form of the final statement of 
accounts, the preparation of the budget and the method of check. 

101. Reduction or remission of revenues are dealt with in accordance with a 
special code. 


ADMINISTRATION OP PROVINCES, 

102. The principle of the administration of provinces is based on three 
fundamental rules, i.e., delegation of authority, allotment of duties and fixation 
of responsibility. On the basis of the above-mentioned rules the duties of pro- 
vincial civil servants are classified and fixed, and their authority limited ac- 
cording to the appropriate principles. Every civil servant is held responsible 
to his superior in all official matters. 

103. Civil servants are posted to provinces from each Ministry separately. 
The public approach the appropriate branches for the disposal of business and 
the satisfaction of their requirements. 

104. If signs of unrest and rebellion tending to the disturbance of the 
public peace be discovered in any part of the country, the Government has the 
power to adopt the measures necessary to put down the insurrection and restore 
peace. 

105. Formation of municipalities and their duties are governed by a 
special code. 


ARMY. 

108. Recruitment of the army and its duties and rights are governed by a 
special code^ 

107. No member of the army may be deprived of his pay or rank otherwise 
than as laid down in the regulations. 

108. Foreign subjects, with the exception of doctors and military instructors, 
are not accepted in military employment. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRINCIPLES. 

109. Immunity of correspondence is one of the rights of the people. Letters 
and other communications from the public on which postage has been paid will 
not be opened by any post-office, or at any other place, except under an order of 
search from a Court (or Department, Tr.), but will be delivered closed to the 
addressee, 

110. Whenever a verbal order is given to a Minister or other civil servant 
by His Majesty or the Prime Minister, he should obtain such orders in writing 
and signed by the King or the. Prime Minister. 


I direct that these orders and regulations be brought into force. 
Dated the 8th Aqrab 1310 (31st October 1931), 


8eal of His Majesty the King of Afghanistan . 
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APPENDIX IV, 


INCUMBENTS OF CERTAIN APPOINTMENTS MENTIONED IN THE PRECIS. 


The following list gives the incumbents of the appointments, British and Afghan, most 
frequently referred to in the correspondence, with dates of tenure : — 


British. 


Date of assuming charge* 


S^retary of State for Foreign Affairs — 


Mr. A. Henderson .... 
Sir John Simon • • . , » 

Mr. R. A. Eden ..... 
Secretary of State for India — 

The Earl of Birkenhead , , , 

Mr. W. Wedgwood Benn 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

The Marquess of Zetland . . 

Viceroy and Governor General of India — 

Lord Irwin ...... 

Viscount Goschen (Acting) 

The Earl of Willingdon .... 

Sir George Stanley (Acting) . 

The Marquess of Linlithgow . 

Foreign Secretary to the Government of Indian 


8th June 1929. 

9th November 1931. 
22nd December 1935 

7th November 1924. 
8th June 1929. 

26th August 1931. 
7th June 1935. 


3rd April 1926. 
29th June 1929. 
18th April 1931. 
16th May 1934. 
18th April 1936. 


Sir Evelyn Howell 31st December 1929, 

Sir Aubrey Metcalfe , 16th May 1932. 

Chief Commissioner {notu H. the Governor), N. W. F. P. — 


Sir S. E. Pears .... 
Sir Ralph Griffith .... 
Sir George Cunningham (offg.) 

Sir Ralph Griffith . • • • 

Agent to the Governor General, Baluchistan — 


10th May ] 930. 

10th September 1931. 
4th November 1931. 
4th May 1933* 


Lt.-Col. E. H. S. James (offg.) 
Sir Beachamp St. John . 
Lt.-Col. E. H. S. James (offg.) 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Bruce (offg.) * 
Mr. A. N. L. Cater 
Lt.-Col. J* A, Brett 
Sir Norman Cater 
Lt.-Col. A. E. B. Parsons 

Mis Majesty^ s Minister, Kabul — 


7th July 1926. 

4th November 1927. 
2nd J anuary 1 929. 
29th October 1930. 
23rd March 1931. 
10th May 1932. 

2nd October 1932. 
18th April 1936. 


Sir Richard Maconachie 
Lt.-Col. W. K. Fraser-Tytler . 


2nd March 1930. 
15th March 1935. 


Afghan. 


Prime Minister — 

Muhammad Hashim Khan 




• 


. November 1929, 

Foreign Minister — 

Faiz Muhammad Khan . 


• 


* 


. November 19i9 

War Minister — 

Shah Mahmud Khan 






. November 1919, 

Legation — 

London — 

Shah Wall Khan . 






. November 1929. 

Ahmad Ali Khan . 

• 


, 



. May 1931. 

All Muhammad Khan . . 

• 

<* 

* 


. 

. July 1933* 
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